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PREFACE 


The notes are intended to save the teacher in 
Indian Colleges from the drudgerj’- of dictating 
explanations of passages, and to remove any 
difficulty wliich the Indian student might 
experience in reading Silas Mamer by lumself. 
Though sufficiently voluminous, thej^ are not 
more than the editor has found necessary in 
leaching his ovm classes. 

In preparing the Introduction he has con- 
sulted Professor Raleigh’s EnglisJt Novel and 
the article on the Novel in the Encyclopaedia 
Briiannica, George Eliot's Life, edited by 
J. W. Cross, Leslie Stephen’s George Eliot in 
the English Men of Letters Series, and the 
article on Mary Anne Cross bj' the same author 
in the Dictionary of National Biography. 




INTRODUCTION 

§1. The Ekoush Kovel befobe Geoege Euot. 

What is a Kovel ? Bj' vvliat stages did it roach 
the form characteristic of it in George Eliot’s day? 
These arc questions which a student might well ask 
before commencing a study of George Efiot’s works, 
and we shall endeavour to answer them as briefly as 
may be. 

A true novel is an artistic representation of human 
life. It generally ‘ hinges on a love affair but that 
the love interest is not absolutely essential to a work 
of fiction is proved by Stevenson’s delightful Treasure 
Island. It may assume any one of many forms. It 
may be written in the first, second, or third persons — 
‘autobiographical’, cpistolatoiy', or narrative and- 
d^criptivo. It may bo historical, or descriptive of; 
eonfemporaiy manners } didactic, or innocent of any* 
conscious moral purpose ; wide in its outlook as Scott, 
or narrow as Jane Austen ; sentimental ns Dickens, 
or cynical as Thackeray. It may bo a thousand things: 
But it must bo a full, faithful, and pleasing presentation 
.of Life. The field selected inaj* be narrow, but vrithin 
that field the treatment should bo full. 

In a not'd (from novdlns, duninutivc of Latin novus, 
now ; through tho Italian iiovdla), tho characters, the 
incidents, and tho plot arc ‘ now ’, but arc basod on 
lines parallel with those of actual ospericnce. And 
although the fantastic and imrcal maj' figure in some 
novels, the characters even hero conform to tho laws 
of tho imaginary world invented by tho author, and 
are truo to themselves and to their surroundings.' A. 
novel implies ‘a certain adlicrence to the normal- 
conditions of experience It is this which distinguishes 5 
it from the Romance. Its puriioso may bo satirical. ‘ 
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’ instruotivo, political, religious, philosophical, hut these 
are side-issues. T3ie main ptirpose of a novel is, and 
must he, to please by painting a succession of scenes 
from nature, and by ‘ a thread of emotional narrative 
The vital principle of a novel, like that of tho Drama, 
is to show how a succession of interesting events 
reaches a climax through the olash of opposing char- 
acters andinterestsamidthoinflucncc of carnal events, 
fate, or chance. But as the imitation afforded by the 
Drama is more direct— wo set tho charactors, hear their 
words — so is its range less extensive than that of the 
Novel. It is more selective, less detailed. It is the 
presentation on the stage of emotional human life in 
action. It holds ‘ tho mirror up to nature ; to show 
virtue her own feature, scorn her own image, and tho 
very age and body of the time his form and pressure 
And this it has to do within the compass of an evening’s 
entertainment. Tho vital events of a period, the 
salient points in some human history, tho climax of 
happiness or misery in the story of some human soul 
with the causes that lead up to it, contracted to a span, 
and presented on tho stage, sparkling, scintillating, 
rvith all the backgrounds and interludes omitted — ^in 
the space of threehours! This is Drama as distinguished 
from the Novel, in which description takes tho place 
of stage scenery and properties, and of visible action, 
and there is more room for the detailed and gradual, 
development of plot and character. The condensed*! 
sig^canco of dramatic dialogue, hurrying on the) 
action, is not required in the Novd. 

The Novel gives opportimity for serious or amusing 
^reflection, and is therefore found in countries where 
there are traditions and a settled social order. It 
is best written by the anthor who is old enon^ to have 
llhad a large and varied experience of life, while still 
.possesang much of tho imaginativo facully of youth. 

A novel contains plot, incident, dialogue, reflection, 
comedy, and pathos. It coixei^onds to thefnllness of 
human life, of which it is the ima^ative reproduction. 
It is choiacterized by fullness rather than by form. 
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George £lio6 possessed all the qualifies necessary 
[for a Tmterof fiction — imagination, sympathy, sincerity, 
Uiumour, andjgaj^hos, besides na rrat iye, xeflectiTe, and 
; draniatic<poT?cr. But she -was alsoliortunate in coming 
I on the scene -when the Novel had arrived at full 
I maturity in English Literature, when it had certain 
I forms, elastic yet sufficiently vrell defined, sanctioned 
I by custom, familiarized by examples, into which she 
! could throw the contents of her mind, shaping them 
so as to represent rvithout distortion or compression 
the fullness of human life. Let us then briefly summarize 
the stages by which the Novel arrived at the condition 
in which George Eliot found it. 

' After the Norman Conquest and rmtil the fifteenth 
century Metrical R omances supplied in England the 
place afterwards bcct^ied by the Prose Tale, In the 
begiiming of the sixteenth century brief stories, trans- 
lated into English prose from the Latin ‘Gesta 
Romanomm ’ were printed. The legends of Arthm:, 
compiled mainly from Erench sources by Sir Thomas 
Malory in his book, Le Jlfor/e d^Arllmr, written in 1469 
or 1470, were printed by Caxton in 1485. They are 
\mtten in simple and clear English, and substitute 
for mediaeval allegory an ' attempt to interpret the 
human heart. In their absence of any definite claim to 
historical truth, and in their clearly-stated intention 
to amuse, these legends mark the beginning of litei?^ 
art in English prose fiction ; but their lack of unify 
and cohesion, their description of heroic adventures 
rather than the careful study of character and manners, 
proclaim that the dawn of the Novel was not yet. 
Le Morte jff Arthur is a romfmee, not a novel, and, as 
Professor Raleigh has said, it became the feeder of 
poetry rather tlmn of prose. Similar remarks apply to 
the numerous prose translations of mediaeval romances 
printed by Csudon, and to Lord Bemers’s Euon of 
j Bordeaux (printed 1534). Ecpse.__rpmanoes, were 
; exceedingly popular in England in the sl^enth and 
* early seventeenth centuries among the lower orders, 
but they could only maintain their position among 
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tho literary and cultured cla&scs by adopting some 
aristocratic distinction of style. Take for example 
Sir Philip Sidney’s Arcadia (published 1690), where the 
pastoral convention enables the author to lead his 
characters through a succession of improbable advm- 
tures untrammelled by the conditions of real lifo, 
while word-play and abundance of ornament raise it 
to a level above ^at of tho popular romance. But 
prose romances wore doomed to fall before the new 
artistic forms of the Renaissance. 

'j We can trace the first beginnings of tho English 
jhlovel in the Novdla of Italy. Tho popularity of 
numerous translations of Italian novels in the first 
twenty years of Elizaboth’s reign (e. g. Painter’s 
Palace of Pkasiire, 1666-7) i^owe 5 i^that^there-wns.,n 
^emand^or the tale of,cj:>ntomporaryjifo and manners, 
as - dis l^g^ied 'from the recital' of tho wonderful 
advontmresoflei^hdaiy heroes of romance! ’ JlphoXyly 
set' himself to satisfy this" demand in his Evpliites 
(printed 1579), and his success encouraged many 
imitators like Munday, piQkenson, Bamabe Rich, and 
lK)dge. Unfortunately Lyly!s,^;3tyle, laden ..Avith 
yiumons to ^e classics and^ to (supposed) natural 
histoty, supported’ by^ alliteralidn,"and a pei^etual 
balancing.of jyorfand phrase , jot an.e:^mple of .prose 
•v^ir^ so ^ficSt jmd cumbersome as to make the 
lifer^ aspnant^ffifer^to egress bimself in verso 
rather thaiTin'tho f^fii(mahle prose, of tho period.^ 

Thqj)ggifinii^g,.Qtxealism. in.En^h jjrpse^otionJs 
seen in!the„autobiographioahpamphlets of ’6reone-and. 
Jfash^ (also In the latter’s Jach WiUon, 1694), which 
describe contemporaiy London life in its more squalid, 
^ssipated, and even criminal, aspects. But those essays 
in prose fiction lacked vigorous narrative stylo and 
a properly developed plot. It was a poetic and 
dramatic age, and tho novel was for a time eclipsed by 
the play. 

AftOT the closing of the theatres in 1642, and during 
the CSvil Wars, cultivated people sought distraction 
from the turmoils of real life in scientific and literary 
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puitiuitft. 'J'lii-y ato aiunpod themselves with ivading 
French heroic roninnccs, then freely translated and 
imitated in England. These romances were marked b}* 
the sn]>crh»mnn valour of the hero, the prcdoniinanco 
of the sentimental lovc-infcrest in \\’nr and politics, 
tljo introduction of Mt*U-known classical and oriental 
chameters, such as Antony and Cleopatra, and the 
pccnliar con.stniction of tire narrative, in \Ouch the 
main notion was retarded b 5 ' endless digressions and 
sub-plots. 

Restoration drama and fiction weie alilic j)crmcntcd 
by the ‘heroic’ temper. Love, honour, and ambition 
nvo the swelling themes which cbnracterizo the pla 3’8 
of Diyden and the romairccs of Cro\rao. Sir Gcoigo 
Mackenzie, nn<l Roger Bojdc, Karl of Orrerj'. The 
former were modelled upon the idnj's of Comcillo: 
the latter upon the heroic romances of Scuduri' and 
Ln Calprenide. The ‘hero’ t end ed t oj)ccoinp a con- 
ventional type, and it mtis tho incmofonous'lvpotiti 
of^Wf?nyf«s 1 1 m t ’^1!ed "tTi^i>oro^^ of tho 

fonaTflAie In' faslnoiialiio shloits and polite coteries. 


Mm. Axdira Jlchn deserves credit for an attempt to 
bring contemporary fiction into closer relation with 
real life. But her style is thoroughlj' conventional, 
and reflects the sentimental extravagance of ijolite 
literature of tho period, Congrove was more successful 
in his Jvco'fnilp. 1097. wdiich jicfliaps more than any 
other English work of the seventeenth century deserves 
the name of Novel. John Banyan’s Piltjrim^s Progress 
(1078), though far from being regarded ns fiction bj'its 
author, contains vivid po rtrait-painting, and is witton 
with ndnmablo dearness and Bimj^ioItj'.** ■ 
■In’the'reigh'df' Qtjecn Aniie tlic periodical essay 
took the place afterwards occupied by tho novel. In 
character-painting, in tho description of contcmjporarj' 
manners, in dear and simplo narrative, .tho^ Taller and 
’Jio Spectator are not suipassed by tho most brilliant 
examples of modem fiction. 

Still nearer to tho actual realization of tho ideal of 
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iictioa comes Defoe, Arliose detailed dc&ci'iptious, 
photographic accuracy of observation, and studied 
simplicity of effect create an almost weird impression of 
truth, especially in his immortal Robinson Crusoe (1719). 

All these 'works, however, lacked in a greater or less 
degree the two essential qualities of the novel — 
psyehological analysis and plot-construction. The 
English novel had not yet seen the light. The decline 
of the Drama in the eighteenth century prepared 
the 'W’ay for that event. People took to reading plays 
instead of seeing them acteo. And then the vogue 
of the novel, when it should arrive, was assured. Eor 
it is easier to read a novel than to read a play. Descrip- 
tion talces the place of stage directions, and the reader 
is often spared the trouble of inferring the nature of 
the characters from the dialogue, Tlio novelist is 
his O'wn interpreter. So no surprise need bo felt at 
the success of the little fat bookseller, Samuel Richard- 
son, when tMn^g to help the cause of religion and 
virtue (and incidentally to teach by examples the art 
of Ietter-'\rating) by describing the triumph and 
reward of virtue in the person of a maid-servant, be 
found himself famous as the first great English novelist. 
Eor great he certainly is in his knornedge of the 
human (and especially of the female) heart, and in 
the skifful and elabora'tc construction of plot. 

Clarissa Harlows, the story of a maiden cruelly 
deemved and shamelessly seduced, established Richard- 
son’s^ fame upon a fim foundation, and there was 
nothing to diminish it in his third great work. Sir 
Charles Orandison. In spite of its merits the episto- 
latory style of Richardson has certain ob'vious dis- 
advantoges, among which may bo mentioned the tedious 
evolution of the plot, the statuesque pose of the 
characters, and the absence of direct comment by the 
author. Ihese d rawbacla were avoided in the works 
- uiore~of a -man and'more of 'a gentleman 

tnon Richardson, who showed virile strength, move- 
ment, and power in his * comic epic *, Tom Jones 
(1749)~an_^ui^TOlIed .picture ^ of contemporary life 
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aud manners as &cou by a vri se, sympatlietic, tolerant 
■and gooct-natai;!Qd^an.of .the w^d. 

'"Tfae’mo9ern reader of Kel^'g’s'novels is distracted 
and annoyed by the incidental stories — the recital by 
the characters of the events of their own lives — and 
b 3 ’’ the numerous digressions in which the author 
discourses at length on life and literature. One misses 
too in all these eighteenth-contmy novelists the 
.breath of poetry, * the apparent pictures of nnappai'ent 
realities,’ which distinguish much of the work of the 
Victorian novelists. 

In 1748 (the same year as Clarissa and a year before 
Tom Jones) appeared Soderich JRandom by Smollett , 
and from that date to^ho present .time the literary 
market has-been deluged with .works nf-detion. 

Roderick Random 'is a prominent example of what 
is known as ‘the picaresque romance’ — which 
Professor Raleigh defines as ‘describing realistically 
the shifts and adventmes, perils and escapes, of a 
light-hearted, witty, spring-heeled knave, who goes 
through all worldly vicissitudes, thus lending himself 
to his creator’s purpose of gaining the opportunity 
to describe or satirize all classes of society ’. 

This first group of great English novelists laid the 
foundation on which all subsequent English fiction 
has been built. The next group consists of Laurence 
S terne, Dr. Joh nson, . and OB ver Goldsmi th. Of these, 
the firsT w'as femarkable^or extracting the maximum 
of pathos and humour from the minimum of incident 
— ^for ‘sensibility’ in fact; and he carried on the 
sentimental traction of Richardson. His ^ristram 
Sliandy, commenced in 1769, was convicted, so far as 
it ever was completed, in 1766, and the Seniimental 
Jo7imcy in .1768. Tie incidents in his worlrs are so 
looselj' strung together as hardly to deserve the name 
of plot. He takes an incident, and deftly toms it 
inside out, revealing its twofold aspect of humour and 
pathos, and then he drifts on. 

Dr. Johnson descended into the arena of fiction in 
order to relieve the pressmo of debt, and the fact, that 
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he chose this method of quickly raising money, is in 
itself evidence of the vogue of the novel in the eighteenth 
century. His Sasselaa (1769) is a variant upon the 
same theme — * the vanity of human wishes ’ — ^ho had 
dealt with in verse ten years before. He showed that 
the novel ‘could be used to pve entertainment to 
a sermon, and in this he was to have a multitude of 
followers ’. 

Goldsmith was, like Bichardson and Sterne, a 
member of the sentimental school. His Ficor of 
Wah^eld (1766) combines the pathos, conversational 
power and witof Sterne(without any taint of indecency) 
with a sweetness and condensation all its own. The 
Ficar teaches the undying lesson that the gods.Ao 
not ^otnilfi'thenisctYc ritEouCriHHesl Chara cter, not 
maionat haippiness or prosperit5%' matters in tbi^ 
w5*ldl 

The eighteenth-century no volists showed the influence 
of the prevailing * Classical School the school of 
‘reason and common sense’, satisfied on tho whole 
with the existing social order, and with the religions 
and political ideals which it embodied, and content, 
therefore, to judge individuals by their greater or less 
conformity with those ideals. 

Bomanticism reveals or speculates upon the signifi- 
cance of nature and man as apart from custom and 
social relationships. It leaves the trodden path, the 
neat suburban walk, and enters the enchanted forest 
of mystery, wonder, and terror. The Bomantic move- 
ment was as if a sudden gust blew out tho torchlight 
of reason, while the >rind shook tho window-panes, the 
lightning flashed in the sky, and the whole mj’sterj' 
of Life and Sfaturo thimdered its laughter at the com- 
placent satisfaction of the eighteenth century. Tlus is 
not the place to linger over the Bomantic movement. 
SufSce it to say that in Politics it advocated revolu- 
tionary doctrines, while in Art it manflested its^, 
among other ways, in a sense of mystery and horror. 
In> 4 >rpae .ficti on the Bomantic B_evival produced..two 
schools — the SchoS^fTCer^r and the School of Theoi^, 
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the former influenced by fear of the unknown, the 
latter by hatred of the existing constitution of society. 

As early as 1764:, Walpole in his Gjjstlcof Otranto had 
associated the supernatural with fiction, but in Us 
hands the supernatural, instead of acquiring what 
Coleridge gave it — * a human interest and a semblance 
of truth’ — ^reminds one of the monstrosities of a 
pantomime. A real sense of terror and mystery was 
communicated to fiction by the worlcs of Jitrs. Eadcliffe. 
whoso Mysteries of Udolpho was- published in 1794. 
‘Monk’ Lewis and Maturin followed on the same 
lines. Eichardson and Sterne had cultivated sentiment 
for its own sake. Rousseau employed it in the service’ 
of theory to show that the natural impulses of the 
human heart are superior to the ndes imposed by 
sooict 3 '. Inspired by him a school of novelists arose, 
among whom William Godwin ranlcs liighest. His 
views greatly influenced Shdley. Oriental romance 
was supplied by William Beckford’s Vaiheh (1786). 
The close of the eighteenth century and the be^nning 
of the nineteenth witnessed the triumph of three 
ladies in the realm of fiction. They were Erances 
Burney, who hardly rose above the common^ace 
characters she described; JEss .Edgeworth, whose 
Castle JSaehrcnt made Englishmen acquainted with the 
real as opposed to the comic or burlesque Irishman, 
and inspired Scott with the notion of placing the 
character of Scotsmen in a truer light before English 
readers; and Jane Austen, unrivalled in the field of 
domestic satire. Their delicate delineation of familj* 
life and domestic manners have earned for their worlw 
the title ‘ Romances of tho Tea-Table and their most 
exciting scenes might well be described as ‘ storms in 
a tea-cup ’. 

With-Sir Walter Scott wo draw near to tho times of 
George -Eliot, and to the environment in which her 
mind and character were moulded. He saw life 
steadily and saw it whole. Like Shakespeare he is 
the universal genius. In him we find the touch of 
humour which ^ves bfo to Romance. 
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Wo may pass over the sparkling theatricalities o! 
LyttonandDiBraeli,and'cometoDiokenaandThaokeray, 
who between them explored the whole of English Early 
Victorian and Georgian life. With Thackeray wo are in 
the drawing-room ; with Dickens in the poorer streets 
and slums of London ; with Scott in the Romantic 
past. But with all three it is human life that confronts 
ns, warm and palpitating, claiming our interest and 
sympathy. 

In Charlotte and Emily Bronte wo feel the fiery 
passion which often glows beneath the hard surface 
of northern character. 

Charles Reads attains in the Gloisler and the Hearth 
an excellence which places him almost on a level with 
Scott as a writer of the mediaeval Historical Romance. 

In all these Early Victorian novelists (and Charles 
Kingsley and Mrs. Gaskcll may well ho added to their 
number) wo see foreshadowed the great socialistic 
movement, which it will be the task of the present 
century to bring to completion, the realization of 
human life with all its ^ont endurance of sorrow 
and injustice, as a necessary preliminar}' to its ameliora- 
tion. Herein lies the master-key to George Eliot's 
heart, her intense sympathy for and love of suffering 
humanity, the Art which shall improve nature by 
striving with the Highcat Artist to ‘ make the crooked 
straight and the rough places smooth ’. 


§2. Life of Geobqk Eliot. 

Mary Aimo Evans, known in fiction as George Eliot, 
was bom in 1819 at Arbury Farm in Warwickshire. 
Her father, Robert Evans, was an able and energetic 
estate agent. He was twice married, and Mary Anne 
was the youngest oliild of the second marriage. From 
her fifth to her sixteenth year she attended schools 
at Attleborough, Huneaton, and Coventry, and early 
showed a great love for reading and music. Her 
mother died in 1836, and her elder sister marrying 
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shortly nftcrwards, the charge of her father's household 
devolved upon Mary Anne, who proved herself a 
diligent and capable housekeeper. At this time, though 
only eighteen years of age, she was an assiduous 
student both of ancient and modem languages, and 
an omnivorous reader. She was also a devout, 
somewhat morbid follower of evangelical Chiistianitj 
objecting to theatres and novel rca^g as dangerous t 
the religious life, and even to music, except when user 
in ‘ strict worship In 1839 she wrote her first poen 
(printed in the Chrisiian Observer for January 1840, 
under the initials Jf. A. E.), on the subject of the 
brevity of human life. In March 1841 she moved with 
her father from Griff (which had been her home 
from the time she was four months old) to Coventry. 
There she became intimate with Mr. and Mrs. Bray. 
Mr. Bray was a prosperous ribbon manufacturer, wfio 
had devoted his leisure hours to reading and eulture. 
Mrs. Bray was the sister of Charles Hennell, who 
had pubiished in 1838 an Inquiry concerning the 
Origin of Christianity, in which ho denied the divinity 
of Christ and the authenticity of the miracles recorded 
in the Kew Testament. The reading of this book and 
her association with the Bra 5 *s combined with other 
causes to undermine Miss Evans’s belief in Cliristianity 
as a divine revelation, and in 1842 she greatly incensea 
her father by refusing to go to church. She averted 
an open rupture by consenting to fall in with her 
father’s wishes to the extent of attending divine service, 
but her views remained imchanged. She kept up her 
friendship with the Brays, and in 1844 began to translate 
Strauss’s Life of Jesus, at the request of Miss Brabant, 
who was prevented from doing the work herself by 
her marriage with Charles HennelL In spite of much 
discouragement and many diificulties the book was 
printed in 1846. In 1849 she lost her father, whom 
she had tended devotedly during his last illness. Urom 
him she inherited a small income. In June 1849 she 
accompanied theBrays on a short visit to the Continent, 
and when they refumed to Europe, she remained for 
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nearly a year at Genova, at the bouse of M. and 
Tirndanift d’ Albert. They became great friends, and 
M. d’ Albert afterwards pubbsbed Ecencb translations 
of several of her novels. 

In March 1860 she returned to England under 
M. d’ Albert’s escort, and spent the next sixteen 
months with the Brays. In September 1861 she 
went to stay with the Chapmans in the Strand, as 
a boarder, and became assistant editor of the West- 
minster Review, of which Mr. Chapman was part 
proprietor. The drudgery of editing, however, proved 
too much for her, and she ceased her editorial work 
when she moved into new lodgings in Cambridge 
Street in October 1853. Her translation nf EmiArbimb’s 
Esspttee of OJiristianibi . the only book she ever published 
under her own name, appeared in .Tnly About 

this time Miss Evans was greatly attracted t.ownrda 
Positivism , with some of whose leaders she was on terms 
of intimate friendship. She also made the acquaintance 
of several men of eminence in literary and scientific 
circles. Among the latter was Herbert Spencer^ who 
became one of her greatest frionda Jle introdu^d her 
to Q. H. Lowes , -j^th whom she wont to live in July 
l^il. A marriage was impossible as Lewes had a wife 
and family living, although his home had been broken 
up for two years. They left England together and 
spent the winter at Berlin, returning to Loudon in 
March 1 85.5. In September they took up their residence 
at Biohraond, where they lived for three years, worldng 
hard to support Lewes’s wife and chil^n as well as 
themselves. Mr. Lewes published a successful Life 
of OoefJie, and Miss Evans wrote articles for the review.? 
and magazines. In 1856 they visited Ilfracombe, and 
while there JEss Evans first expressed her intention 
of wrifang fiction. She was familiar with the standard 
works of former English novelists as well as a careful 
and critical reader of the best contemporary fiction, 
and it had always been a vague dream of hers that 
sometime or other she might write a novel. She had 
oven gone so far .ns to write an introductory chapter 
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describing a Staffordshire village, and life in the 
neighbouring farm-houses. But in September 1856, 
under the stimulus of I^ewes’s companionship and 
encouragement, she began Amos Barton, v/hich was 
followed by Mr. OilfiVs Love Story, and by Janet's 
Bepentance — the three tales forming the series known 
as Scenes from Clerical Life. The tales were published 
in Blackwood's Magazine, and received high praise 
from such authorities as Dickens, Thackeray, and 
Broude. Didcens at once detected the sex of the 
■writer in spite of the masculine pseudonym ‘ George 
Eliot’, under which these and all her subsequent 
works appeared. His ungrudging praise and friendly 
sympathy at this critical period of her career doubtless 
md much to encourage George Eliot in the path she 
had marked out for herself. In 1859 Adam Bede was 
published, and at once established the reputation of 
the "writer as one of the greatest of living novelists. 
Sixteen thousand copies were sold in the first year. 
The Mill on the Floss followed in April 1860, and this 
too proved a great success. Silas Mamcr (March 1861), 
bj' many considered her most perfect work, marked the 
close of the first period of her authorship. She now 
formed the project of writing an historical novel 
dealing -with the career of Savonarola, The idea Avas 
suggested by a visit to Florence in the summer of 1860. 
The story was published in the Cornhill Magazine in 
monthly parts, and cost George Eliot an amount of 
labour and study, which, says Jlr. Leslie Stephen, 
’ ‘ would have qualiffed her to ■write a history.’ IMr. Cross 
tells us that the book ‘ ploughed into her more than 
any of her other books’. In her own words she 
‘began it a young woman — she finished it an old 
woman ’. 

In 1863 the Leweses, having previously left Wands- 
worth, moved into the Priory, at Regent’s Park, "a’liich 
■vj’as their home during the remainder of thedr united 
lives. In September 1861 George Eliot- commenced 
a drama on the subject of the Spanish Gypsy, but 
was interrupted by iUness, and gave up the task for 

1450*7 Ij 
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a time, turning instead to Fdix Holi, which she coixy 
pleted in May 1866. She then returned to the Spantsh 
Gypsy, which caused her much iahour and depression 
of spirits, and was not finished till April 1868. It was 
intended to illustrate certain doctrines of duty and 
hereditary influence, and was written under the influence 
of Positivism. But George Eliot, though a good verse- 
writer, was not a great poet. She returned to the novel 
of personal experience in Middhmarch, which may 
be taken as rcfiecring certain aspects of her life at 
Coventry. It was published in December 1872 — nearly 
' 20,000 copies being sold in the first year. Daniel 
Deronda, her last novel, was published in 1876, and 
was feanoially an even greater success than iliddle- 
march, 

George Eliot was now in prosperous cii’cumstances 
and able to enjoy the luxury of frequent travel both 
in England and on the Continent in the company of 
Mr. Lewes. They especially loved the quiet of the 
country, and in December 1876 they bought a house 
in Surrey at Witley, near Godahning, where they 
hoped to settle finally and to give up town. In 1878 
George Eliot wrote The Impressions of Theophraslris 
Sjich — a volume of essays written in a heavy, didactic, 
somewhat pedantic, vein. But before it was published 
Mr. Lewes died (November 28, 1878). George Eliot 
was for many weeks overcome with gnef, and her first 
revival of activity was devoted to preparing his 
unfinished writings for the press, and to foimdmg in 
his memory a ‘George Henry Lewes studentship’. • 

In April 1880 she married Mr. Cross, feeling that 
she ‘ would be a better, more loving creature than she 
could have been in solitude’. They made a tour 
on the Continent, returning to England in July, and 
after a short stay at Witley went to London, where they 
lived at Chelsea. 

George Eliot caught a chill at a concert at the Albert 
Hall on Saturday, December 18 ; the heart was found 
to be seriously affected, and she died on the night of 
December 22, 1880. 
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§3. Lixerabv asd PsitsoNAL Chabactebistios. 

Rebiqiotjs Views. 

(a) Her worh. Whatever may be the ulfimate 
verdict of posterity, there can be no doubt of the success 
which George Eliot's novels achieved in her own life- 
time. This wras partly due to her peculiar porut of 
view — the study of life in relation to certain rddgious 
and philosophical problems; partly to the circum- 
stance that most of her works were written after the 
other great earlier Victorian novelists -were dead, or 
had ceased to publish, or had survived the period of 
their greatest excellence. The importance of her 
union with Mr. Lewes too cannot be overestimated 
in accounting for her literary triumphs. He stood 
between her and the world, comforting her in her 
frequent fits of depression, helping her to overcome 
her constitutional dMdence, stimiilating her ambition.\ 
Her literary work — all that counts — ^began with their \ 
union, and ended with his death. Whatever judgement ^ 
we, as moralists, may pass on her defiance of the world 
and of convention, we must recognize that it was her 
association with Lewes that made George Eliot’s workj 
possible. She could never have stood alone. A 
ddicate, sensitive woman, she needed love, sympathy, \ 
support, and (hrection, and she found them aU in Lewes. 
Writing to a friend in 1857 she says in r^ard to this 
matter : ‘HI live five years longer the positive result 
• of my existence on the side of truth and goodness 
will outweigh the small negative good that would 
have consisted in my not doing anything to shock 
others.’ The prophecy was more than fulWed. 

We must set against any evil consequences that maj* 
have resulted to the cause of virtue and morality by 
George Eliot’s example the great positive benefit 
which humanity has derived from her works. Maj’’ 
wo not hope that in this case the good she did will 
live after her, and that the evil— evil it was— is 
* interred with her bones ’ 2 She alwasa regarded her 
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conao^aou with Lewes as a marriage, though without 
tho legal sanction, spoke of him as her ‘ husband 
dedicated her books to him, and frequent references 
in her diary and letters testify to the wholc-heartct^css 
of W love and devotion to him, and to tho happiness 
of their common life. 

But although slie owed much to circumstances 
George Eliot owed more to herself — ^to her genius, 
industry and nobiht 5 ’ of charaeter. She told Jlr. Cross 
that, in all she considered her best writing, there was 
a ‘ not herself which took possession of her, and that 
she felt her own porsonaliiy to bo merely the instrument 
through uhioh this spirit, as it were, was acting. 

She had that greatest of all virtues as a nTitor — 
sincerity, and toolc a very serious view of her duties 
and responsibilities as an author, ‘ Tljcy (her books) 
arc written out of my deepest belief, and ns well ns 
I can, for the great public,’ she writes. And again, 
‘ writing is part of ray roli^on, and I can write no 
word that is not prompted from within.’ And on 
another occasion, ‘ 1 will never Avrite nnjdhing to w’hich 
■my whole heart, mind and conscience don’t consent, 
so that I may feel that it was something — ^how’ovcr 
small — ^^vhich wanted to be done in tho world, and 
that I was just the organ for that small bit of work.’ 

Though inclined, as she said, ‘ to be lazy in carthl}’ 
things,’ she had as great a contempt for slipshod work 
as for incompetent opinion. Witness her ‘ true gospel ’ 
that ‘ the_ greatest disgrace is to insist on doing work 
for which wo are unfi^to'dowork of any sort badly’, 
her contempt for ‘amateurs’, and her belief in ‘that 
dignity of work which comes from tho thoroughness of 
doing, rather than from tho order of the work ’. 

To genius and conscientious labour she added the 
deepest love of and sympathy with humanity. Her 
earlier works represent her own youthful experiences 
,m tho klidlands. Thoj' show an intimate Itnowiedge 
,of the family life of tho humbler classes, and paint 
vvith humour, pathos, and tenderness their joys and 
sorrows. Indeed. George Eliot was at one with Words- 
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worth not only in her belief that the highest enjoyment | 
comes not with the actual vision itself but with the 1 
reproduction and transformation of the scene in the j 
imagination, but in h^ perception of the tragedy and 
comedy of the commonplace. Her first work of fiction, 
the Scenes from Clerical Life, contains portraits and 
actual reproductions of remembered incidents. In 
Adam Bede and The Mill on the Floss some of her own 
relatives are painted, probably with more fidelity than 
she knew. Maggie Tullivm^ in The Mill on the Floss, 
with her inteUigence and sensibility, her striving to 
satisfy her higher aspirations and to attach a meaning 
to life, her ready response to affection, and her proud 
yet diffident nature, is George Eliot herself. 

These works, with Silas Marner, owe their freshness 
and charm to her vivid memoi'y of the scenes of her 
youth. 

Middlemarch represents her mature judgement of 
English provincial life, and reflects her Coventry 
experiences. 

Sut in her other later novels, Fdix Holt, Eomola, 
and Danid Deronda, the sotting is derived from hei’ 
studies more than from actual experience ; the didactic 
intention and the application of certain theories to 
human life is too apparent, and the style is apt to 
become heavy and pedantic. In Bomola the back- 
ground is histoiical — ^the Italian Renaissance. InFelix 
Holt we have a study of the Chartist movement. In 
Baniel-Deronda the Je^vs come in for consideration, and 
‘Heredity ’ is elevated into a religion. 

In the opinion of most competent critics her earlier 
novels, considered as works of art, are her best. The / 
philosophical and didactic intention is there latent, and/ 
the reader is free to enjoy the pictures of human Ufa 
in all its humour and pathos without being distracted' 
and disturbed by the intrusion of positivist doctrines 
or theories of heredity. 

< George EUot was not by temperament an optimist. 
;Sbe never turned aside from a fact because it was 
I unpleasant. She saw plainly enough the sum of human 
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. mieeries and deficiencies, though she believed they were 
capable of improvement. To use her own expression, 
'!she was a ‘meliorist’ — one who tries to better a 
'{condition of things admitted to bo bad. She was, 
therefore, not likely to accept tho conventional ‘ happy 
ending ’ in her novels. 

In several of George Eliot’s works wo see a tragic 
female figure — ^herself; tho ardent soul in search of 
\the ideal, sensitive, impatient, subject to human 
{passions and frailties, yet striving to realize her highest 
/self, to find her duty and to follow it, regardless of her 
own interests and inclinations. The tragedy may 
consist in the difficulty of discovering the ideal ; or in 
the difficulty of the ‘adjustment of our individual 
needs to the dire necessities of mw lot ’ ; or in a sense 
of divided duty. 

Maggie Tolliver grows, like a violet on a rocky soil, 
deriving intellectual and spiritual sustenance from 
sordid and commonplace surroundings. She longs for 
happiness, but finds it can only be obtained at the cost 
of injury to others. She scelcs peace in renunciation, 
but the flesh rebels. She finds that ‘renunciation 
remains sorrow, though sorrow willingly borne’. The 
tragedy consists in the struggle between happiness and 
duty. ‘ We can only choose whether wo will indulge 
ourselves in the present moment, or whether we will 
renounce that for the sake of obeying the divine voice 
within us, for the sake of being true to all tho motives 
that sanctify our lives.’ 

Biomola, denied conjugal happiness, deceived in her 
hopes from religion, yet striving to ‘ keeji alive tho 
flame of unselfish emotion by wWch a life of sadness 
might wffil be a life of active love’, finds the solution 
of her difficulties in the service of her fellow creatures, 

Fedalma, the heroine of the Spanish &t/p8y, is 
distracted between her love for her destined bride- 
groom and her sense of duty to the race from which 
she sprang. 

Gwendolen Harleth, in Daniel Deronda, serves a sad 
apprenticeship to tho world during her married Ifle 
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with Grandcourfc, an incarnation of selfish cruelty, and 
is saved * as by fire ’ by the teaching of Daniel Deronda, 
her ‘outer conscience’, who urges her ‘to use her past 
sorrow as a preparation for life ’ instead of letting it 
spoil her life. 

Geoige Eliot was essentially feminine, and with 
instinctive refinement she avoided the nastiei* elements 
of human life. ‘ She was too thoroughly feminine to bo 
quite at home in the psychology of the male animal.’ 

f Her heroes are the immaculate beings which husbands 
and brothers are apt to appear to adoring wives and 
admiring sisters. Her villains evince a feminine 
enjoyment of petty tyraimy. She shows a woman’s 
severity towards the mere man who is foolish enough 
to be attracted by superficial beauty in one of the 
opposite sex. 

But in spite of all deductions George Eliot deserves 
her high ranlc as an English novelist by virtue of her 
sympathetic insight into human nature, her hmmour 
and pathos, her dramatio gift, her powers of description 
and dialogue, and her mored force. Explicitly and 
implicitly her works afford a * criticism of life’. They 
‘ hold the mirror up to nature ’, and they abound in 
passages of moral wisdom and truth, the natural 
cflBorescence of a beautiful and reflective soul. 

(b) Her personality. George Eliot had strongly 
marked features, a massive brow, deep penetrating 
eyes, a sweet, low voice, and a manner whose charm 
was due to absolute sincerity and kindness of heart. 

; Her bearing was dipiified and impressive, a little awe- 
inspiring to strangers, but this impression was soon 
removed on a closer acquaintance, for, says Mr. Gross, 

‘ no one could be more capable of enjoying and of 
communicating genuine, loving, hearty, uncontrollable 
laughter.’ 

She had the true woman’s quick wit, ready sympathy, ' 
versatifity of mind, and ‘ deh’ght in everything worthy 
— even the smallest thing — ^for its own sake ’. 

^She was an excellent housekeeper — ‘I like a clean 
kitchen’, she wrote, ‘better than any other room’ — 
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clolicftto with l>cr nortllc, nwl nn nilmimhlc musician. 
She loved to listen to pood mtisie. * IIow inusie,' sljn 
writes in her joiirnnl, ‘that st»rs nli one’s devout 
oraotioas, blends everything into harmony — ninlies one 
feci part of one whole whicli one loves nil nhko, losing 
tho sense of a scpnmto self.’ 

Anomnivotous reader, she retained tho Mihstnnee of 
what slie rcjid, although site had n poor verbal memory, 
and could never trust herself to urile a quotation 
without verifying it. 

She had feeble health, and was “ubjcct to nciile fils 
of depression. She was nUo naturally very shy and 
diffident, and wnt. always jilunged into despair* when 
in tho throes of compo'itiou, nllhntigli when onee 
a boolc was completed she was able to detach her>clf 
from it and to roeogniro its merits. Tims she says,* My 
boohs don’t seem to belong to nm after I have one’e 
svritten them ; and I find myself delivering opinions 
about them as if I had notldng to do witij them.’ 
Sho loved country air and t-eenery, but tlm noise and 
dull skies of Ixindon depressed her inwpeakably. ‘ The 
wide sky, the vol lA)ndon, makes a new creature of me 
in half nn hour. I come back to London, and .'(gain 
tho air is full of demons.’ 

- Tho key to her ohnrncter was sympathy’ for others, 
an intinito capacity for recemng and communicating 
love. Sho Avas grateful for fricndsliip, and responded to 
any friendly overtures with a full heart. In projKjrtion 
ns she respected jnoty — ^rvliich to her was synonymous 
with venerating love — sho hated linttl curiosiiy, and 
she destroyed almost nil her friends’ lottors, lest tl\cy 
should fall into tho hands of strangers after her dentil. 
She Avas rather soA’cro in her jAjdgcmcnt hot h of reviewers 
and Journalists, regarding them ns people who wrote 
bad ISnglisIi in a hurry’ for olleot. Ono gcnuiiio and 
competent criticism outwcighctl in her opinion ‘ a great 
deal of damnatory praiso from ignorant journalists ’, 

But apart from tho nervous ahrinhiug of a sensitiA'C 
author from noAvapnper criticism, her dislike of 
‘ journalism ’ Avns only the negative aspect of her Ioa'p 
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of truth and sincerity. She loved to cultivate the 
nobler feelings, mysticism — ‘ the delighted bathing of 
the soul in emotions which surpass the outlines of 
definite thought’, and poetry — ‘emotions blending 
with thought 

In proportion as her intellcot detached itself from 
religious dogma, her emotions learnt to love all that is 
pure, lovely, and of good report., and when her reason 
rejected anj* definite hope of happiness in a future life, 
her loving heart turned from thought of self to the 
service of sufifering humani^. 

(a) Her rcUgiovs vieics. This brings us to the subject 
.of George Eliot’s religious views. From the age of 
! fifteen to twenty-two she was an ardent follower of 
/evangelical Christianity, and had abundant iateroouise 
iWith earnest people of various religious sects. Then 
her opinions changed. Writing to a former teacher — 
Miss Lewis — ^in 1841 she says, ‘ My whole soul has been 
engrossed in the most interesting of all inquiries for 
the last few days, and to what result my thoughts may 
lead I know not-— possibly to one that will startle you : 
but my only desire is to know the truth, my oidy fear 
to cling to error.’ The result of these inquiries was 
a definite rejection of dogmatic Christianity. We need 
nob go into all the causes of this decision here. She 
disliked religious discussions, feeling that ‘ opinions are 
a poor cement between human souls ’ and commit one 
to statements that further reflection might modify. 
We have already touched upon the effect produced on 
her mind by Jlr. Hennell’s Inquiry concerning Hie 
Origin of Chrislianiiy. The Calvinistio conception of 
Cluistianity she regarded os a religion bapd on pure 
selfishness. She was shocked at the union of deep 
religious feeling with a low moral tone among the 
humbler Methodists in her neighbourhood. Sir Walter 
Scott’s novels convinced her of the possibility of good 
lives being led fay persons without strong religious 
opinions. Finally she came to regard the riddle of 
the painful earth as insoluble. But she soon lost the 
spirit of antagonism and bitterness which is apt to 
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attend tlio renunciation of any belief. Slio felt that 
•roligioua systems must chnngo or develop wtli the 
progress of burannity, but she bad the deepest sym* 
ipatUy ivith ‘ any faith in which human sorrow nn<l 
human longing for purity hnvo exprc.'i'-cd tliemselvw *. 
Sho loved tlio poetry of Chrislinnilj’, its appeal to the 
emotions and imagination, and she saw in the Ciiristian 
religion tiio ‘ highest expression of t ho religious senti* 
ment which has yet had ita place in tlio history of 
mankind But the hope of immortality and heaven, 
tho belief in a future world in which Iho inequalities 
and inpistices of this world will he redressed, she 
regarded as a moral annostlictic, tending to make ni 
indiiTcreni to tlie aufTerings of our fellow creature" in 
this life in tho belief that they will bo recompcn'‘cd 
hereafter. ‘ Tho highest calling and election *, she said, 
‘ is to do without opium.’ * It seems to mo pre- 
eminently desirable tlmt we should learn not to make 
our personal comfort a standard of truth.’ *I tiiink tlic 
highest and best thing is rather to auilcr with real 
suffering than to bo happy in the imnpinntion of an 
unreal good.’ ‘ Resignation is a part of onr life-ta'-k 
which has been too mnch obscured by iinvemcions 
attempts at universal consolation.’ All this .simply 
means that sho rejected tho consolations of religion ns 
unproven, and resigned herself to endure the pains of 
this transitory life with no sure and certain hope of 
the bIcssedno."s of an immortality of Imjipiness here- 
after. Sho did not deny an unknown cause ; she only 
denied that sueb a conception is the proper basis of 
a practical religion. T1h.s ‘ agnosticism ’, bowover, 
instead of producing in her its ordinniy effect of 
selfish materialism, made her more lender and sym- 
patlictio toward her fellow creatures. She found in 
tho philosophy of Comte a system which more than any 
other fell in with her ideas of resignation and service. 
‘It was a limited adherence,’ hlr. Cross tells us. 
‘Parts of his (Comte’s) teaching were accepted, and 
other parts rojcctcd.’ Sho herself said, writing to 
a friend in 1861 , ‘ I quite agree with you in regnming 
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conveniently die. Godfrey marries the girl he loves, 
and lives on the whole with os much happiness as is 
vouchsafed to most of us. George Eliot admitted 
this in a letter to Blackwood in Eebruaiy 1861, 
when she wrote, ‘The Eemcsis is a very mild one.’ 
But Godfrey Cass was weak, not vicious, and we 
feel that a mild punishment was sufficient for one 
who was naturally kind-hearted and open to good 
influences. 

The fallacy of imagining a measure will bo easy 
because one has private motives for desiring it ; the 
error of attributing a general sense of discontent to 
the absence of some deflnito good ; the demorali^g 
hope that some luclgr chance may obviate the icsulta 
of our own evil or foolish actions, — are all illustrated in 
the case of Godfrej', who loolcs for some turn of fortune 
to save him from the consequences of his unfortunate 
marriage, attaibutes the vague dissati^action which 
he feels with life to the absence of children from his 
hearth, and supposes that because he wants to take 
Eppie into his home and to acknowledge her as liis 
child, there will bo no difficulty in persuading her to 
leave the weaver. 


The book abounds in passages containing truths 
about human nature, what Matthew Arnold would call 
criticisms of life. Such are tho following : ‘ The 
vindication of tho loved object is tho best balm affection 
ran find for its wounds.’ ‘ No disposition is a security 
nom evil wishes^ to a man whose happiness hangs on 
duplicity. It is seldom that the miserable can help 
regarding their misery as a wrong inflicted by those 
who are less miserable.’ ‘Our consciousness rarely 
^'sters the beginning of a growth within us any more 
than without us; there have been many circulations 

f 1 smallest sign of the 
Duel. The yoke a man creates for himself by wrone- 
doing will breed hate in the kindliest nature.’* ‘ Even^ 
man s work, pursued steadily,, tends to become an end 
Ids bite ’ Ijridge over the loveless chasms of 
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The diameters— Silas Mamer. First, let us take the 
character which ^vea its titie to the book, the pallid, 
short-sighted weaver, with bent back and prominent 
brown eyes. 

Naturally of a loving and trusting disposition, 
he loses faith in God and man through the treachery 
of his friend, the false testimony of the lots, and 
the defection of his sweetheart. E:q>elled from 
Church-membership in the little community of Lantern 
Yard, he retires, a poor crushed creature, to Raveloe, 
where, like a spinning insect, he weaves cloth and 
hoards money, winch makes him, like itself, hard and 
secluded, almost inhuman in his callous indifference 
to anything save himself and his gold. 

The loss of his money drives him to despair, but 
Eppie comes to save mm, and under her remedial 
influence his frozen heart melts, love and charity 
towards his neighbours revive, and in her happi- 
ness he finds his own. He recovers faith in God 
and love for man, and his devotion to Eppie is 
rewarded, when she refuses to leave him at Godfrey’s 
request, or to acknowledge any one save him as her 
father. 

QoAfrey Case. A blonde, handsome man. Physically 
strong and courageous, he lacks moral courage and 
the strength to do right * in the scorn of consequence 
gapped into a foohsh and secret marriage, he faTln 
into the hands of his wicked brother Dunstan, to 
whom he gives the money he has received as rent from 
one of his father’s tenante, fearing to cross him in any 
way lest he should reveal his secret, and so shut him 
out for ever from the presence of the real object of his 
aff^tion, Nancy Lammeter. His trust in some lucky 
accident to prevent the natural consequences of his 
own foolishness is apparently justified. Dunstan 
disappears ; Molly dies in the snow on her way to 
denounce and expose her husband. His little child 
Eppie, too young to claim a father’s protection, is 
adopted by Silas Mamer, and Godfrey does not 
acknowledge her as his daughter, fearing lest by 
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doing so be should lose the chance of marrying 
Nancy. 

His punishment is a childless marriage’ and the 
refusal of Eppie, groTvn up and er^aged to marry 
a working-man, to accept the birthnght, which he 
offers her too late. Eandly and good-natured, he fails 
through selftshness and moral cowardice. 

Dunslan Cassia the villain of the piece. He is jealous 
of his brother Godfrey’s good looks and popularity, 
and feels a malicious pleasure in watching the pain 
which he indicts, when, having got Godfrey into his 
power, he bends him to his evil purposes, threatening 
constantly to reveal his secret marriage to the Squire, 
although he himself had been largely instrumental in 
bringing that mamage about. He makes Godfrey the 
instrament for robbing bis father, and having by 
reckless riding killed Godfrey’s horse, which was to 
have been sold in order to restore the money, he seeks 
to recoup himself by stealing Mamer’s gold. But 
in his hurry to escape from the weaver’s cottage he 
falls into the stone-pit, and meets a well-merited death 
by drowning. 

The Squire, Squire Cass was careless and easy-going 
from self-indulgence, until troubled by the consequences 
of his own slackness, when he became vindictive and 
revengeful. The death of his wife and the absence 
of a mother’s refining influence from his home were 
largely responsible for the moral delinquencies of his 
children. 

In spite of his slovenly dress and neglected person 
there was an air of authority and dignity about him, 
for he had never associated with any gentry higher 
than himself, and was accustomed to the homage of his 
humbler parishioners, among whom he not infrequently 
enjoyed ‘ the double pleasure of conviviality and con- 
descension ’ at the village inn. 

Mr. LammeleT was a man of a very different type. 
Grave and dignified, he showed the self-reliance which 
^rings from self-respect and habitual self-control. 
His strong high-bred features and spare but healthy 
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person 'weio in strong contrast, not only with the 
SqLuite’s, but \vith the appearance of the Ravoloo 
farmers generally. 

ilfr. Kimble, the village doctor, Avho practised by 
hereditary right rather than by acquhed knowledge, 
and prescribed for his patients on the principle that 
what docs no harm may do good, was a thin and aplc 
man, cheery and vivacious except in playing whist, 
when he became initable and counted the trielcs and 
dealt the cards with an air of gloomy suspicion. 

ilfr. Crackenthcrp, the rector, was a niony*eyed, 
small-fcatured, grey-haired man, with an ample neck- 
cloth, who set an example in social ns well os in religious 
duties, and was as ready to compliment a pretty face, 
when occasion arose, as to visit the sick, or bury the 
dead. 

Noncy Lammeter. First among the ladies of the 
village aristocracy comes Nancy Lammeter, who is 
introduced to us as a rustic^beauty, delicately, and 
daintily beautiful, as neat and precise in her dress 
s« she was punctilious in the observance of her ripd 
little code of morals. Unedm^ted in a sense she was, 
having never been to any but a dame’s school, and 
having little knowledge of arithmetic, and of other 
books than the Bible. Her pronunciation Tvas not 
always cotrgpt, and her hands -were hardened with 
household work. Yet she had all the essential qualities 
of a lady. Truth and honour, courtesy and self- 
respect, personal refinement springing from delicacy 
of thought marked her conduct, and, lest tho picture 
be too iJerfeot, let us add that she was a little proud 
and exacting, and * ns Constantin her affection to a 
basely opinion as towards on erring lover’. 

PmeiUa Lammeter. Her sister Priscilla had no 
personal beauty, but was a notable house-wife. She 
was very frank and outspoken in her opinions, and 
wmetimes gave offence, ns when she asked the HfiRs 
G^s if they minded being ugly I Her good-natured, 
self-forgetful cheeriness and common sense her 
a fit companion for her more sensitive sister Nancy, of 
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whose beauty she was proud without a trace of jealousy, 
and for whom slid entertained n deep sistcrlj' nffcction. 
Her role in life was to be the companion and protector 
of othon«. and she practised it with unflagging courage 
and devotion. 

^^rs. Osgood, in her preci'-cnc.-*?, nc:ittics<<, and formal 
corrcclncfs of behaviour, was an elderly edition of her 
niece Nancy Lanimeter, for whom siie felt a deep 
though* undenionst rati VO nffcclion. Aunt and niece 
also rc-ccmblcd each other in personal character and 
natural i-efincniont. 

Mrs. Kimblcwas a stout, good*natured ladj^ very fond 
of her clever and amusing husband, while Mrs. Craoken* 
thorp — ^the rector's wife — ^was ‘ a small blinking 
woman who was always fidgeting with her ornaments, 
twisting her features and making subdued noises. 
Coining to the humbler inhabitants of the idllogo we 
notice two outstonding figures — Dollj' Winthrop and 
Mr. Mneoy. 

The x'tUagtrs. Ddlhj Winlhrop was a ' comfortable *, 
good-looking, frc.sb-coniplcxionc<l woman. No one had 
ever seen lua;.weop, but she was gravo and apt to sigh , 
and shako lier he.ad, for she liked to dwell upon the/ 
sadder and more serious elements of life. She loved io 
bo. employed, and as the care of n large family of 
hoys did not satisfy her tn.stos in that direction, sho 
buried herself in helping her ncighhoui's. and was 
always s.ought for when there was trouble or sickness 
or death fn a family. She it wis who, with her little 
Mn Aaron, came to see Silas kinrner after tho loss of 
his money, and tried to comfort him with her simple 
religious faith, and to persuade him to go to church. 
She had never heard of .ebnpel, and when Silas said 
that he had once been accustomed to go thoro on 
Sundays, sho refrained from inquiring further, lest 
, clinpcl ’ might mean some haunt of wickedness. And 
It W’as her good influence, coupled with tho licaling 
cllcot of his love and care for Eppio, that enabled Silas 
to see light at last. 

'jitfr. Slacty w-as the village oracle. Parish clerk and 
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choir leader ho had been for more than forty years, 
and when increasing age necessitated the employment 
of an assistant, ho clipped the wings of aspiring youth 
and suffered the unfortunate deputy to entertain no 
illusions either about the benefit of a higher cduca* 
tion in general, or of bis own gifts and graces 
in particular. He know all the village legends, and 
delighted to repeat them in the evenings to an admiring 
audience at the Rainbow. Ho had a firm ffelief in 
supernatural beings, and was at first inclined to accept 
the view that Silas Mamcr had dealings with the Evil 
One. Sot the wretched, depressed condition of the 
weaver after the robbery convinced him that he was 
no worse than his neighbours. The old gentleman was, 
however, not very tactful in expressing this opinion to 
Silas Mamer. One who looked ‘ as scared as a rabbit 
he said, could not bo very deep or designing ; and just 
as toads were harmless enough in spite of their queer 
appearance, so it was prob^lc that there was little 
harm in Silas, although no did look like ‘a bald-faced 
calf *, His advice to the weaver was to keep up his 
spirits and to go to church, chiefly, apparently, that 
he might hear Mr. Macey say ‘Amen’. Altogether 
Mr. Macey’s attempts to comfort Silas ‘smocked 
of a mingled soil* ; hut in spite of his egotism he was 
not an unkindly old man. He was among the first 
to influence village opinion in favour of Silas, and it 
was with as muw pleasure as pride that ho saw his 
prophecy, that the weaver would got his money back, 
fulfilled. 

The other villagers must be dismissed with a few 
words. Mr. Snell, the landlord, who used to hold the 
balance between contending parties at the village inn 
as much in the interest of the Rainbow as in that of 
the preservation of peace, and in any dispute -was of 
opinion that there was much to be said on both sides ; 
Ben Winthrop, who loved his quart ^ot and his joke, 
and was sometimes a trial to his patient wife, Dolly ; 
Mr. Dowlas, the farrier, ‘ the negative spirit’ of the 
company at the Rainbow, who stoutly maintained the 
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In tho daj'S -vrlicn the spinning-wheels hummed busily 
in the farmhouses — and even great ladies, clothed in 
silk and tlircad-lace, had their toy spinning-wheels of 
polished oak — ^thero might be seen, in districts far away 
among tlic lanes, or deep in the bosom of the hills, 
certain pallid undersized men, who, by the side of the 
brawny country-folk, looked like tho remnants of a dis- 
inherited race; Tho shepherd’s dog barked fiercely 
when one of these alien-looking men appeared on the 
upland, dark against the early winter sunset ; for what 
dog likes a figure bent under a heavy bag ? — and these 
pale men rarely stirred abroad without that mysterious 
burden- Tho shepherd himself, though ho had good 
reason to believe that the bag held notliing but flaxen 
thread, or else the long rolls of strong linen spun h-om 
that thread, was not quite sure that this trade of weav- 
ing, indispensable though it was, could bo carried on 
entirely without the help of tho Evil One. In that f ar-oli 
time superstition clung casilyround every person or thing 
that was at all unwonted, or even intermittent and 
occasional merely, like the visits of the pedlar or, the 
knife-grinder. No one knew whore wandering men had 
their homes or their origin ; and how was a man to bo 
e:^lained unless you at least knew somebody who knew 
his father and mother ? To the peasants of old times, 
the world outside their own direct experience was a 
region of vagueness and mystery ; to their untravelled 
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thought a state of wandering was a conception as dim 
as the winter life of the swallows that came back with 
the spring ; and even a settler, if he came from distant 
parts, hardly ever ceased to be viewed with a remnant 
of distrust, which would have prevented any surprise 
if a long course of inoffensive conduct on his part had 
ended in the commission of a crime ; especially if he 
had any reputation for knowledge, or showed any skill 
in handicraft. All cleverness, whether in the rapid use 
of that difHcuit instrument the tongue, or in some other 
art unfamiliar to villagers, was in itself suspicious: 
honest folks, bom and bred in a visible manner, were 
mostly not overu'ise or clover — at least, not beyond 
such a matter as knowing the signs of the weather ; 
and the process by which rapidity and dexterity of any 
kind were acquired was so wholly hidden, that they 
partook of the nature of conjuring. In this way it 
came to pasq that those scattered linen-weavers — emi- 
grants from the town into the country — were to the 
last regarded as aliens by their rustic neighbours, and 
usually contracted the eccentric habits which belong 
to a state of loneliness. 

In the early years of this century, such a linen- weaver, 
named Silas Mamer, worked at his vocation in a stone 
cottage that stood among the nutty hedgerows near the 
village of Raveloe, and not far from the edge of a de- 
serted stone-pit. The questionable sound of Silas’s 
loom, so unlike the natural cheerful trotting of the 
winnowing machine, or the simple rhythm of the dail, 
had a half-fearful fascination for the Raveloe boys, who 
would often leave off their nutting or birds’-nesting to 
peep in at the window of the stone cottage, counter- 
balancing a certain awe at the mysterious action of tho 
loom, by a pleasant sense of scornful superiority, drawn 
from tho mockery of its alternating noises, along with 
tho bent, tread-mill attitude of the weaver. But some- 
times it happened that Mamer, pausing to adjust an 
irregularity in his thread, became aware of the small 
scoundrels, and, though chary of his lime, he liked 
their intrusion so ill that ho would descend from his 
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loom, and, opening the door, trould fuc on them a gaze 
that was alwa^rs enough to make them take to their 
legs in terror. For how was it possible to believe that 
those largo brown protuberant eyes in Silas Mnmer's 
pale face rcallj* saw nothing very distinctly that was 
not close to tiicm, and not rather that their dreadful 
stare could dart cramp, or rickets, or a wry mouth at 
nnj' boy who happened to bo in the rear ? They had, 
perhaps, heard tlieir fathers and mothers hint that 
Silas ilamcr could cure folk.s' rheumatism if he had 
a mind, and add, still more darkh', that if j-ou could 
onlj" speak the devil fair enough, he might save j'ou the 
cost of the doctor. Such strange lingering echoes of 
the old demon-worship might perhaps even now be 
caught by the diligent listener among the grej'-haired 
pcasantrj* ; for the rude mind with ditficulty associates 
the idea of power and benignity. A shadowy concep- 
tion of power that by much persuasion can lie induced 
to refrain from inflicting harm, is the shape most easily 
takai by the sense of the Invisible in the minds of men 
who have always been pressed close by primitive wants, 
and towhom a lifeof hard toil hasnever been illuminated 
by any enthusiastic religious faith. To them pain and 
mishap present a far wider range of possibilities than 
gladness and enjojTnent : their imagination is almost 
biirrcn of the images that feed desire and hope, but is 
all overgrown by recollections that are, a perpetual 
pasture to fear. ‘Is there anything you can fancy 
that you would like to cat ? ’ I once said to an olcl 
labouring man, who was in bis last illness, and uho had 
refused all the food his wife had offered him. ‘ No,’ ho 
answered, ‘ I’ve never been used to nothing but com- 
mon victual, and I can’t eat that.’ Experience had 
bred no fancies in him that could raise the phantasm< 
of api>etite. 

And Raveloe was a village where many of the oldi 
echoes lingered, undrowned by new voices. Not that it 
was one of those barren parishes King on the outskirts 
of civilization — inhabited by mea^e sheep and thinly- 
scattered shepherds ; on the contrary, it lay in the ricb 
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central plain of tvljat we are pleased to call Merry 
England, and held farms which, speaking from a spiri- 
tual point of view, paid highly-dcsirablo tithes. But 
it was nestled in a snug wcli-woodcd hollow, quite an 
hour’s journey on horseback from any turnpike, where 
it was never reached by the vibrations of the coach- 
horn, or of public opinion. It was an important-looking 
village, with a fine old church and large churchyard in 
the heart of it, and two or three large brick-and-stono 
homesteads, with wcll-Avalled orchard and ornamental 
weathercock, standing close upon the road, and lifting 
more imposing fronts than the rectory, which peeped 
from among the trees on the other side of the church- 
yard ; — a \illage which showed at once the summits of 
its social life, and told the practised eye that there was 
no great park and manor house in the vicinity, but that 
there were several chiefs in Ravcloe who could farm 
badly quite at their ease, drawing enough money from 
their bad farming, in those war times, to live in a rollick- 
ing fashion, and keep a jolly Christmas, Whitsun, and 
Easter tide. 

It was fifteen years since Silas Mamer had first come 
to Baveloe ; ho was then simply a pallid young man, 
Avith prominent, short-sighted brown eyes, Ai-hose ap- 
pearance would have had nothing strange for people of 
average culture and experience, but for the Aillagcrs 
near whom he had come to settle it had mysterious 
peculiarities which corresponded AAith the exceptional 
nature of his occupation, and his adA'cnt from an un- 
known region called ‘ North’ard.’ So had his Avay of 
life : — ^be invited no comer to step across his door-sill, 
and he never strolled into the village to drink a pint at 
the Rainbow, or to gossip at the AA'heel-AA'right’s : he 
sought no man or AA'oman, save for the purposes of his 
calling, or in order to supply himself Aiith necessaries ; 
and it Avas soon clear to the Baveloe lasses that he Ai’ould 
never urge one of them to accept him against her Avill — 
quite as if he had heard them declare that they Ai'ould 
never marry a dead man come to life again. This Anew 
of Mamer’s personality aaws not without another ground 
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tlian his pale face and unexampled eyes; for Jem 
Rodney, the mole-catcher, averred that, , one evening 
as he Tras returning homeward, he saw Silas Mamcr 
leaning against a stile with a hca\'y hag on his back, 
instead of resting the bag on the stile as a man in his 
senses would have done ; and that, on coming up to him, 
he saw that Mamer’s eyes were set like a dead man’s, 
and he spoke to him, and shook him, and his limbs 
were stiff, and his hands clutched the liag as if they’d 
been made of iron ; but just as he had made up his 
mind that the weaver was dead, he came all right again, 
like, as you might say, in the winking of an eye, and 
said ‘ Good-night,’ and walked off. AU this Jem swore 
he had seen, more by token, that it was the very day 
he had been mole-catching on Sqmre Cass’s land,'do'n'n 
by the old saw-pit. Some said Mamer must have been 
in a ‘ fit,’ a word which seemed to explain things other- 
wise incredible; but the argumentative Mr. Maccy, 
clerk of the parish, shook his head, and asked if any- 
body was ever known to go off in a fit and not fall dowii. 
A fit was a stroke, wasn’t it ? and it was in the nature 
of a stroke to partly take away the use of a man’s limbs 
and tlurow him on the parish, if he’d got no children 
to look to. Jfo, no ; it was no stroke that would let 
a man stand on Ms legs, like a horse between the shafts, 
and then walk off as soon as you can say ‘ Gee ! ’ But 
there might be such a thing as a man’s soul being loose 
from his body, and going out and in. like a bird out of 
its nest and back ; and that was how folks got over- 
wise, for they went to school in this shell-less state to 
those who could teach them more than their neighbours 
could learn with their five-senses and the parson. And 
where did Master Mamer get his knowledge of herbs 
from — and charms, too, if he liked to give them away ? 
Jem Rodney’s storj* was no more than what might have 
been expected by anybody who had seen how Mamer 
had cured Sally Oates, and made her sleep like a baby, 
when her heart had been beating enough to burst her 
body, for two months and more, while she had been 
under the doctor’s care. He might cure m&re fofe if 
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central plain of wlmt wo nio j)lcnscd to call Merry 
England, and held farms which, spenhing from n hjnri' 
tual point of view, paid hiehly>desirnblc tithes. But 
it was nestled in a snug well-wooded hollow, quite an 
hour’s journey on liorscback from any turnpike, where 
it was never reached by the vibrations of the coach- 
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village, with a fine old church and large church^'ortl in 
the heart of it, and two or three largo brick-nnd-stono 
homesteads, with wcll-wnllcd orchards and ornamental 
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ing fashion, and keep a jolly Christmas, ^^'hit8un, and 
Easter tide. 
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calling, or in order to supply himself with necessaries ; 
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quite as if ho had heard them declare that they would 
never marry a dead man como to life again. This view 
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than his pale face and unexampled eyes ; for Jem 
Rodney, the mole-catclier, averred that, .one evening 
as he was returning homeward, he saw Silas Mamcr 
leaning against a stile u-ith a hea\y hag on his back, 
instead of resting the bag on the stile as a man in his 
senses would have done ; and that, on coming up to him, 
he saw that Mamer’s eyes were set like a dead man’s, 
and he spoke to him, and shook him, and his limbs 
were stiff, and his hands clutched the bag as if the3'’d 
been made of iron ; but just as he had made up his 
mind that the weaver was dead, he came all right again, 
like, as you might say, in the winking of an eye, and 
said ‘ Good-night,’ and walked off. All this Jem swore 
he had seen, more by token, that it was the very day 
he had been mole-catching on Squire Cass’s land,'do'mi 
by the old saw-pit. Some said Mamcr must have been 
in a ‘ fit,’ a word which seemed to explain things other- 
wise incredible ; but the argumentative Mr. Macey, 
clerk of the parish, shook his head, and asked if any- 
body was over known to go off in a fit and not fall down. 
A fit was a stroke, wasn’t it ? and it was in the nature 
of a stroke to partly take away the use of a man’s limbs 
and throw him on the parish, if he’d got no children 
to look to. No, no ; it was no stroke that would let 
a man stand on his legs, like a horse between the shafts, 
and then walk off as soon as you can say ‘ Gee ! ’ But 
there might be such a thing as a man’s soul being loose 
from his body, and going out and in, like a bird out of 
its nest and back ; and that was how folks got over- 
wise, for they went to school in this shell-less stale to 
those "who could teach them more than their neighbours 
could learn with their five senses and the parson. And 
where did Master Slarner get his Icnowlcdge of herbs 
fi'om — and charms, too, if he liked to give them away ? 
Jem Rodnoj^’s story was no more than what might have 
been expected by anybody who had seen how Marner 
had cured Sally Oates, and made her sleep like a baby, 
M’hen her heart had been beating enough to burst her 
body, for two months and more, while she had been 
under the doctor’s care. He might cure mbre folks if 
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OTer-seveiity iowtirds ivenker brethren, and to bo so 
dazzled by his own light as to hold himself Tviser than 
his teachers. But whatever blemishes others might 
^scem in William, to his friend’s mind ho was faultless ; 
for Marner had one of those impressible self-doubting 
natures, which, at an inexpmrionced age, admire impera- 
tiveness and lean on contradiction. The expression of 
trusting simplicitj' in Mamer’s face, heightened by that 
absence of special observation, that defenceless, deer- 
like gaze which belongs to largo prominent eyes, was 
strongly contrasted by the self-complacent suppression 
of inward triumph that lurked in tlie narrow slanting 
eyes and compressed lips of William Dane. One of the 
most frequent topics of conversation between the two 
friends was Assurance of salvation: Silas confessed 
that he could never arrive at anything higher than hope 
mingled with fear, and listened with longing wonder 
when William declared that he hod possessed unshaken 
assurance ever since, in the period of his conversion, 
he had dreamed that he saw the words * calling and 
election sure ’ standing by themselves on a white page 
in the open Bible. Such colloquies have occupied many 
a pair of pale-faced weavers, whose unnurtured soute 
have been like young winged things, fluttering forsaken 
in the tmlight. 

It had seemed to the unsuspecting Silas tliat the 
friendship had suffered no chill even from his formation 
of another attachment of a closer kind. Ror some 
months he had been engaged to a young servant-woman, 
waiting only for a little increase to their mutual savings 
in order to their marriage ; and it was a great delight 
to him that Sarah did not object to William’s occa- 
sional presence in their Sunday interviews. It was at 
this point in their history that Silas’s cataleptic fit oc- 
curred during the prayer-meeting; and amidst tlie 
various queries and expressions of interest addressed 
to him by his fellow-members, William’s suggestion 
alone jarred witli the general sympathy towards a 
brother thus singled out for special dealings. He ob- 
served that, to him, this trance looked more like a 
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visitation of Satan than a proof of divine favour, and 
exhorted his friend to see that he hid no accursed thing 
M’ithin his soul. Silas, feeling bound to accept rebuke 
and admonition ns a brotherly ofHcc, felt no resentment, 
but onty pain, at his friend’s doubts concerning him ; 
and to this was soon added some anxiety at the per- 
ception that Sarah’s manner towards him began to 
exhibit a strange fluctuation between an effort at an 
increased manifestation of regard and involuntary signs 
of shrinking and dislike. He asked her if she wished 
to break off their engagement ; but she denied this : 
their engagement was knomi to the church, and had 
been recognized in the prayer-meetings ; it could not 
be broken off wthout strict investigation, and Sarah 
could render no reason that would be sanctioned by 
the feeling of the community. At this time the senior 
deacon was taken dangerously ill, and, being a child- 
less widower, ho was tended night and day by some of 
the younger brethren or sisters. Silas frequently took 
his turn in the night-watching nith William, the one 
relieving the other at two in the morning. The old 
man, contrary to expectation, seemed to be on the way 
to recovery, when one night Silas, sitting up by his 
bedside, observed that his usually audible breathing 
. had ceased. The candle was burning low, and he had to 
lift it to'see the patient’s face distinctly. Examination 
convinced him that the deacon was dead — ^hnd been 
dead some time, for the limbs were rigid. Silas asked 
himself if he had been asleep, and looked at the clock : 
it was already four in the morning. How was it that 
William had not come ? In much anxiety he went to 
seek for help, and soon there wore several friends assem- 
bled in the house, the minister among them, while Silas 
went awaiy to his work, wishing he could have met 
William to know the reason of his non-appearance. 
But at six o’clock, as he was thinking of going to seek 
his friend, William came, and with him the minister. 
They came to summon him to Lantern Yard, to meet 
the church members there ; and to his inquiry concern- 
ing the cause of the summons the only reply was, ‘ You 
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rose to depart, he ■n'ent towards William Dane and 
said, in a voice shaken by agitation — 

‘ The lost time I remember using my knife, was when 
I took it out to cut a strap for you. I don’t remember 
putting it in my pocket again. T<m stole the money, 
and you have woven a plot to lay the sin at my door. 
But you may prosper, for all that : there is no just God 
that governs the earth righteously, hut a God of lies, 
that bears witness against the innocent.’ 

There was a general shudder at tliis blasphemy. 

William said meekly, ‘ I leave our brethren to judge 
whether this is the voice of Satan or not. I can do 
nothing but pray for you, Silas.’ 

Poor Mamer went out with that despair in his soul — 
that shaken trust in God and man, which is little short 
of madness to a loving nature. In the bitterness of his 
wounded spirit, he said to himself, ‘ She will cast me off 
too.’ And ho reflected that, if she did not believe the 
testimony against him, her whole faith must be upset, 
as his was. To people accustomed to reason about the 
forms in which their religious feeling has incorporated 
itself, it is difficult to enter into that simple, untaught 
state of mind in which the form and the feeling have 
never been severed by an act of reflection. We are apt 
to think it inevitable that a man in Mamer’s position 
should have begun to question the validity of an appeal 
to the divine judgement by drawing lots ; but to him 
this would have been an effort of independent thought 
such as he Had never knoivn ; and he must have made 
the effort at a moment when all his energies were turned 
into the anguish of disappointed faith. If there is an 
angel who records the sorrows of men as well as their 
sins, he knows how many and deep are the sorrows that 
spring from false ideas for which no man. is culpable. 

Mamer went home, and for a whole day saf alone, 
stunned by despair, without any impulse to go to Sarah 
and attempt to win her belief in his innocence. The 
second day he took refuge fropi benumbing unbelief, 
by getting into his loom and working away as usual ; 
and before many hours were past, the minister and 
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one of the deacons came to him with the message from 
Samh, that slic held licr engagement to Itim at an end. 
Silas received the message mutely, and then turned 
away from tlio messengers to work at his loom again. 
In little more tlian a month from that time, Sarah was 
married to William Dane ; and not long aftenvnrds it 
was known tt) the brethren in Lantern Yard that Silas 
Mamcr had departed from the town. 


CHAPTER IL 

Evks' people who<5c lives have been made various by 
learning, sometimes find it hard to keep a fast hold on 
their habitual vicu'S of life, on their faith in the In- 
visible— nay, on the sense that their past joj's and 
sorrows are a real o.Tpcricnce, when they are suddenly 
transported to a now land, where the beings around 
them know nothing of their history, and share none of 
their ideas— where their mother earth shows another 
lap, and human life has other forms than those on which 
their souls have been nourished. Minds that have been 
unhinged from their old faith and love, have perhaps 
sought this Lethean influence of exile, in which the past 
becomes dreamy because its symbols hhvo all vanished, 
and the present too is dreamy because it is linked with 
no memories. But even their experience may hardly 
enable them thoroughly to imagine what was the effect 
on a simple weaver like Silas Jlarncr, when ho left his 
OW71 countr}’ and pcojilc and came to settle in Baveloc. 
Nothing could bo more unlike his native tonm, set 
within sight of the widespread hill-sides, than this low, 
wooded region, where he felt hidden oven from the 
heavens bj' the screening trees and hedgerows. There 
was nothing here, wlicn he rose in the deep morning 
qfiiet and looked out on the dewy brambles and rank 
tufted grass, that seemed to have any relation ■with 
that life centering in Lantern Yard, which had once 
been to him the altar-place of high dispensations. The 
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whitewashed walls ; the little pews where well-known 
fignres entered with a subdued rustling, and where first 
one well-kno^vn voice and then another, pitched in a 
peculiar key of petition, uttered phrases at once occult 
and familiar, like the amulet worn on the heart ; the 
pulpit where the nunister delivered unquestioned doc- 
trine, and swayed to and fro, and handled the book in 
a long accustomed manner ; the very pauses between 
the couplets of the hymn, as it was given out, and the 
recurrent swell of voices in song : these things had been 
the channel of divine infiuenccs to Mamer — they woro 
the fostering home of his religious emotions — they were 
Christianity and God’s kingdom upon earth. A weaver 
who finds hard words in his hymn-book knows nothing 
of abstractions ; as the little child knows nothing of 
parental love, but only knows one face and one lap to- 
wards which it stretches its arms for refuge and nurture. 

And what could be more unlike that Lantern Yard 
world than the world ifi Baveloe ? — orchards looking 
lazv with neglected plenty; the large church in the 
wide churchyard, which men gazed at lounging at their 
o\vn doors in service-time; the purple-faccd^fanners 
jogging along the lanes or turning in at the Rainbow ; 
homesteads, where men supped heavily and slept in the 
light of the evening hearth, and where women seemed 
to be laying up a stock of linen for the life to come. 
There were no lips in Raveloe from which a word could 
fall that would stir Silas Mamer's benumbed faith to 
a sense of pain. In the early ages of the world, we know, 
it was believed that each territory was inhabited and 
ruled by its own divinities, so that a man could cross 
the bordering heights and be out of the reach of his 
native gods, whose presence was confined to the streams 
and the groves ana the bills among which he hod lived 
from his birth. And poor Silas was vaguely conscious 
of something not unlike the feeling of primitive men, 
when they fled thus, in fear or in sullenncss, from the 
face of an unpropitious deity. It seemed to him that 
the Power in which he had vainly trusted among the 
streets and in the prayer-meetings, was very far away 
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from this land in which ho had taken refuge, where men 
lived in earcicss abundance, knowing and needing 
nothing of that trust, which, for him, had been turned 
to bitterness. The little light he possessed spread its 
beams so narrowly, that frustrated belief was a curtain 
broad enough to create for him the blackness of night. 

His first movement after the shock had been to work 
in his loom ; and ho went on with this unremittingly, 
never asking himself why, now ho was come to Ravoloe, 
ho norked far on into the night to finish the talc of 
liirs. Osgood’s table-linen sooner than she c.xpcctcd — 
without contemplating beforehand the mono}' sho would 
put into his hand for the work. He seemed to weave, 
like the spider, from pure impulse, without reflection. 
Every man’s work, pursued steadily, tends in this way 
to become an end in itself, and so to bridge over the 
loveless chasms of his life. Silas’s band satisfied itself 
with throwing the shuttle, and his eye with seeing the 
little squares in the cloth complete themselves under 
his cilort. Tlicn there were the calls of hunger ; and 
Silas, in his solitude, had to provide his own breakfast, 
dinner, ■'and supper, to fetch his own water from the 
well, and put his own kettle on the fire ; and all these 
immediate promptings helped, along with the weaving, 
to reduce his life to the unquestioning activity el'll 
spinning insect. Ho hated the thought of the past ; 
tlierc w’ns nothing that called out his love and fellowship 
toward the strangers ho had come amongst ; and the 
future was all dark, for there was no Unseen Love that 
eared for him. Tliought was arrested by utter bewiider- 
mcni,now its old narrow pathway w'as closed, and affec- 
tion seemed to have dira under the bruise that had 
fallen on its keenest nerves. 

But at lost Mrs. Osgood’s table-linen was finished, 
and Silas was paid in gold. His earnings in his native 
town, where bo worked for a wholesale dealer, had been 
after a lower rote ; he had been paid weekly, and of his 
w'cekiy earnings a large proportion had gone to objects 
of pictv and charity. Now, for the first time in his life, 
ho had five bright guineas put into his hand ; no man 
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expected a share of them, and he loved no man that ho 
should ofEer him a share. But what were the guineas 
to him who saw no vista beyond countless days of weav- 
ing ? It was needless for him to ask that, for it was 
pleasant to him to feel them in his palm, and look at 
their bright faces, which were all his own: it was 
another element of life, like the weaving and the satis- 
faction of hunger, subsisting quite aloof from the life 
of belief and love from which he had been cut oil. The 
weaver’s band had known the touch of hard-won money 
even before the palm had grown to its full breadth ; for 
twenty years, mysterious money had stood to him as 
tlie symbol of earthly good, and the immediate object 
of toil. He had seemed to love it little in the years when 
every penny had its purpose for him ; for he loved the 
purpose then. But now, when all purpose was gone, 
that habit of looking towards the money and grasping 
it with a sense of fumllcd effort made a loam that was 
deep enough for the seeds of desire ; and as Silas walked 
homeward across the fields in the twilight, he drew out 
the money, and thought it was brighter in the gathering 
gloom. 

About this time an incident happened which seemed 
to open a possibility of some fellowship witli his neigh- 
bours. One day, taking a pair of shoes to be mended, 
he saw the cobbler’s wife seated by the fire, suffering 
from the terrible symptoms of heart-disease and dropsy, 
which he had witnessed as tire precursors of his mover’s 
death. He felt a rush of pity at the mingled sight and 
remembrance, and, recall]^ the relief his mother had 
found from a simple preparation of foxglove, he 
promised Sally Oates to brmg her something that would 
ease her, since the doctor did her no good. In this 
o£Qce of charity. Silos felt, for the first time since ho 
had come to Raveloe, a sense of unity between his past 
and present life, which might have been the beg inning 
of his rescue from the insect-like existence into wliicu 
his nature had shrunk. But Sally Oates’s disease had 
raised her into a personage of much interest and im- 
portance among the neighbours, and the fact of her 
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baring found relief from drinking Silaa Marner’s ‘ stu£E ’ 
became a matter of general discourse. WTien Doctor 
Kimble gave physic, it was natural that it should have 
an effect ; but when a weaver, who came from nobody 
knew where, worked wonders with a bottle of brown 
waters, the occult character of tlic process was evident. 
Such a sort of thing had not been kno^vn since the Wise 
Woman at Tarley died ; and she had charms as w'oll as 
‘ stuff ’ : everybody went to her when their children 
had fits. Silas Marncr must be a person of the same 
sort, for how did he know what would bring back Sally 
Oates’s breath, if he didn’t know a fine sight more than 
that ? The Wise Woman had words that she muttered 
to herself, so that you couldn’t hear what they were, 
and if she tied a bit of red thread round the child’s toe 
the while, it would keep off the water in the head. 
There were women in Raveloc, at that present time, 
who had worn one of the Wise Woman’s little bags 
round their necks, and, in consequence, had never had 
an idiot child, os Ann Coulter bad. Silos Mamer could 
very likely do as much, and more ; and now it was all 
clear how ho should have come from unlmown parts, 
and bo so ‘ comical-looldng.’ But Sally Oates must 
mind and not tell the doctor, for hh would be sure to 
set his face against Mamer : he was always angry about 
the Wise Woman, and used to threaten those who went 
to her that they should have none of his help any 
more. 

Silas now found himself and his cottage suddenly 
beset by m'others who wanted him to charm away the 
hooping-cough, or bring back the milk, and by men 
who wanted stuff against the rheumatics or the knots 
in the hands ; and, to secure themselves against a re- 
fvisal, the applicants brought silver in their palms. 
Silas might have driven a profitable trade in charms 
as well as in his small list of drugs ; but money on this 
condition was no temptation to him: ho had never 
knowTo an impulse towards falsity, and he drove one 
after another away with growing irritation, for the news 
of him as a wise man had spread even to Tarley, and it 

0 
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was long before people ceased to take long walks for 
the sake of asldng his aid. But the hope in his wisdom 
was at length changed into dread, for no one believed 
liim when he said he knew no charms and could work 
no cures, and every man and woman who had an acci- 
dent or a new attock after appipng to him, set the 
misfortune down to Master Marncr’s iu-will and irritated 
glances. Thus it came to pass that his mdvement of 
pity towards Sally Oates, which had given him a tran- 
sient sense of brotherhood, heightened the repulsion 
between him and his neighbours, and made his isolation 
more complete. 

Gradually the guineas, the crowns, and the half- 
crowns, grew to a heap, and Marner drew less and less 
for his own wants, trying to solve the problem of keeping 
himself strong enough to work sixteen hours a-da^' on 
as small an outlay as possible. Have not men, shut 
up in solitary imprisonment, found an interest in mark- 
ing the moments by straight strokes of a certain length 
on the wall, until the growth of the sum of straight 
strokes, arranged in triangles, has become a mastering 
purpose 7 Do we not wile away moments of inanity 
or fatigued waiting by repeating some trivial move- 
ment or sound, uhtal tlie repetition has bred a want, 
which is incipient habit 7 That will help us to under- 
stand how the love of accumulating money grows an 
absorbing passion in men whose imaginations, even in 
the very beginning of tiieir hoard, showed them no 
purpose beyond it. Maraer wanted the heaps of ten 
to grow into a square, and then into a larger square ; 
and every added guinea, while it was itself a satisfaction, 
bred a new desire. In this strange world, made a hope- 
less riddle to him, he might, if he had had a less intense 
nature, have sat weaving, weaving — looking towards 
the end of his pattern, or towards the end of his web, 
till he forgot toe riddle, and everything else but his 
immediate sensations; but the money had come to 
mark oS his weaving into iwriods, and tlie money not 
only ^ew, but it remained •with him. He began to 
think it was conscious of him, as his loom was, and he 
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\rou1d on no accovmt have exchanged tliosc coins, vrhich 
had become his familiars, for other coins ‘with unlcnown 
faces. He handled them, he counted them, till their 
form and colour •were like the satisfaetion of a thirst to 
him ; but it was only in the night, when his work was 
done, that ho drew them out to enjoy their companion- 
ship. He had taken up some bricks in his floor under- 
neath his loom, and here' ho had made a hole in which 
ho sot the iron pot that contained his guineas and silver 
coins, covering the bricks with sand whenever he re- 
placed them. Nob that the idea of being robbed jjre- 
sented itself often or strongly to his mind : hoarding 
was common in country districts in those days ; there 
were old laboui'crs in the parish of Raveloe who were 
known to have their sa'^'ings by them, probably inside 
their flock beds ; but their rustic neighbours, though 
not all of them ns honest ns their ancestors in the days 
of King Alfred, had not imaginations bold enough to 
lay a plan of burglary. How' could they have spent 
the moncs' in their owm village ■without botoajdng them- 
selves ? lliey would be obliged to ‘ run away * — a course 
as dark and dubious as a balloon journey. 

So, year after year, Silas Mamer had lived in this 
solitude, his guineas rising in the iron pot, and his lifonor- 
rowing and hardening itself more and more into a mere 
pulsation of desire and satisfaction that had no relation 
to any other being. His life had redneed itself to the mere 
functions of weaving and hoarding, ■witliout' any con- 
templation of an end towards which the functions 
tended. Tlic same sort of process has perhaps been 
undergone by wiser men, when they have been cut off 
from faith and love — only, instead of a loom ohd a heap 
of guineas, they have had some erudite research, some 
ingenious project, or some ■well-knit theory. Strangely 
Mamcr's face and figure shrank and bent themselves 
into a constant mechanical relation to the objects of his 
life, so that he produced the same sort of impression 
as a handle or a crooked tube, which has no meaning 
standing apart. The prominent eyes that used to look 
trusting and dreamy, now looked as if they had been 
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m&de to see only one kind of thing that was very small, 
like tiny grain, for which they hunted everjrwhere : and 
he was so withered and yellow, that, though he was not 
vet forty, the children always called him ' Old Master 
Mamer/ 

Yet even in this stage of withering a little incident 
happened, wUch showra that the sap of affection was 
not all gone. It was one of his daily tasks to fetch his 
water from a well a couple of fields off, and for this 
purpose, ever since he came to Eaveloc, he had had 
a brown earthenware pot, which ho held as his most 
precious utensil, among the very few conveniences he 
had granted himself. It had been bis companion for 
twelve years, always standing on the same spot, always 
lending its handle to him in the early mommg, so that 
its form had an expression for him of willing helpfulness, 
and the impress of its handle on his palm gave a satis* 
faction mingled with that of having the fresh clear 
water. One day as he was returning from the well, 
he stumbled against the step of the stile, and his bro^vn 
pot^ falling with force against the stones that overarched 
the ditch below him, was broken in three pieces. Silas 
picked up the pieces and carried them home with grief 
in his heart. The brown pot could never be of use to 
him any more, but ho stuck the bits together and 
propped the min in its old place for a memorial. 

This is the history of Silas Mamer until the fifteenth 
year after he came to Raveloe. The livelong day be 
sat in his loom, his ear filled with its monotony, his eyes 
bent close down on the slow growth of sameness in the 
brownish web, his muscles moving with such even repe- 
tition that their pause seemed almost os much a con* 
straint as the holding of his breath. But at night came 
his reveliy : at night he closed his shutters, and made 
fast his doors, and drew out his gold. Long ago the 
heap of coins had become too largo fof the iron pot to 
hold them, and he hod made for them t^TO thick leather 
bags, which wasted no room in their resting-place, but 
lent themselves flexibly to 'every comer. How the 
guineas shone as they came pouring out of the dark 
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leather mouths ! The silver bore no large proportion 
in amount to the gold, because the long pieces of linen 
n-hich formed his chief work were always partly paid 
for in gold, and out of the silver he supplied his own 
bodily wants, choosing always the shillings and six* 

E cnees to spend in this way. He loved me guineas 
est, but he would not change the silver — the crowns 
and half-crowns that were his own earnings, begotten 
by his labour ; he loved them all. He spread them 
out in heaps and bathed his hands in them ; then he 
counted them and set them up in regular piles, and felt 
their rotmded outline between his tiiunib and fingers, 
and thought fondly of the guineas that were only half- 
earned by the work in his loom, as if they had been un- 
born children — ^thought of tlie guineas that were coming 
slowly through the coming years, through all his life, 
which spread for away before him, the end quite hidden 
by countless days of weaving. No wonder his thoughts 
were still with his loom and his money when he made 
his joumes's through the fields and the lanes to fetch 
and carry home his work, so that bis steps never wan- 
dered to the hedge-banks and the lane-side in search 
of the once familiar herbs : these too belonged to the 
past, from which his life had shrunk away, like a rivulet 
that has sunk far down from the grassy fringe of its old 
breadth into a little shivering thread, that cuts a groove 
for Itself in tho barren sand. 

But about the Cliristmas of that fifteenth year, a 
second great change came over Mamer’s life, and his 
history became blent in a singular maimer with the 
life of his neighbours. 


CHAPTER in. 

The greatest man in Raveloe was Squire Cass, who 
lived in the large red house, with the handsome flight 
of stone steps in front and the hi^ stables behind it, 
nearly opposite the church. He was only one among 
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several landed parishioners, but ho alone \ras honoured 
with the title of squire ; for though Mr. Osgood’s family 
was also understood to bo of timeless origin — the Rave- 
loe imagination having never ventured back to that 
fearful blank when there were no Osgoods — still, ho 
merely owned the farm he occupied ; whereas Squire 
Cass had a tenant or two, who complained of the game 
to him quite as if he had been a lord. 

It was still that glorious war>timo which was felt to 
be a peculiar favour of Providence towards the landed 
interest, and the fall of prices had not yet come to cany 
the race of small squires and yeomen down that road to 
ruin for which extravagant habits and bad husbandry 
were plentifully anointing their wheels. I am speaking 
now in relation to Ravcloe and the parishes that re- 
sembled it ; for our old-fashioned country' life had many 
different aspects, as aU life must have when it is spread 
over a various surface, and breathed on variously by 
multitudinous currents, from the winds of heaven to 
the thoughts of men, which arc for ei*er moving and 
crossing each other, with incalculable results. Ravcloe 
lay low among the bushy trees and the rutted lanes, 
aloof from the currents of industrial energy and Puritan 
earnestness ; the rich ate and drank freely, and accepted 
gout and apoplexy as things that ran mysteriously in 
respectable families, and the poor thought that the rich 
were entirely in the right of it to lead a jolly life ; be- 
sides, their feasting caused a multiplication of orts, 
which were the heirlooms of the poor. Betty Jay 
scented the boiling of Squire Cass’s hams, but her long- 
ing was arrested by the unctuous liquor in which they 
were boiled ; and when the seasons brought round the 
great men^akings, they were regarded on all hands 
as a fine tiling for the poor. For the Raveloe feasts 
were like the rounds of beef-and the barrels of ale — 
they were on a large scale, and lasted a good while, 
especially in the winter-time. When ladies had packed 
up their best gowns and top-knots in bandboxes, and 
had incuned the risk of fording streams on pillions with 
the precious burden in rainy or snowy weatW, when 
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there was no knowing liow high the water would riFe, 
it was not to be supposed tlint they looked fonvard to 
ft brief pleasure. On this ground it was nlwnj's con- 
trived in the dark seasons, when thoro was little work 
to be done, and the hours were long, that sevenil neigh- 
lK)urs should keep open house in succe.ssion. When 
Squire Cafs's standing dishes dimini«hcd in plenty and 
frchhncs'', his guests had nothing to do but to walk 
ft little higher up the village to Mr. Osgood’s, at the 
Orchartlc, and they found hams and chines uncut, 
pork-pies with the scent of the tire in them, bpun butter 
in all its fn'Mine«s — everything, in fact, that appetite^ 
nt leisure could desire, in iierliaps greater perfection, 
though not in greater ahundance, than at Squire Cass’s. 

For the.^quircV wife had died long ago, and the Red 
Horise was u ithout that pre.«ence of tlie u ife and mother 
which is the fountain of wholesome lovo and fear in 
parlour and kitchen ; and (hi<* helped to account not 
only for there being inon* profusion than finished e.x- 
cellencc in the holiday provKions, but also for the 
frequency with which tlio proud Squire condescended to 
preside in tlie parlour of the Rainbow ratlier than under 
the shadow of his own dark wnin.seot ; perhajis, also, 
for the fad that his sons had turned out rather ill. 
Raveloe was not n place w here moral censure w ns severe, 
hut it wn*! thougiit ft weaknc.'-s in the Squire tlint lie 
had l:ept nil hi-i •’ons nt Inuno ii\ idletu’.<-s ; nnd though 
sonic licence was to he allowed to j’oung men who.se 
fathers could nfTord it, peo])le shook their heads at the 
courses of the second son, Ruustnii, commonly called 
Diinsey Cass, who-o taste for sw-ojijiirig nnd betting 
might turn out to bo a sowing of something worse than 
wild oats. To be hure, the neighbours said, it w'ns no 
matter what becatno of Dunsey — a spiteful jeering 
follow, who seemed to enjoy hi.s drink the more when 
other people went dry — nlwnys provided that liis doings 
did not bring troublo on a family like Squire Cass’s, 
w illi a monument in the church, nnd tankards older than 
King George. But it would bo n tliousnnd pities if 
Mr. Godfrey, the eldest, a fine, open-faced, good-nntured 
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young man, who was to come into the land some day, 
should take to going along the same road as his brother, 
as he had seemed to do of late. If he went on in that 
way, he would lose Miss Nancy Lammeter; for it was 
well known that she had looked very shyly on him ever 
since last Whitsuntide twelvemonth, when there was 
so much talk about his being away from home days and 
days together. There was something wrong, more than 

common ^that was quite clear; for Mr. Godfrey 

didn’t look half so fresh-coloured and open as he used 
to do. At one time everybody was saying, what a 
handsome couple he and kliss Nancy Lammeter would 
make 1 and if she could come to be mistress at the Red 
House there would be a fine change, for the Lammeters 
had been brought up in that way, that they never 
suffered a pinch of salt to bo wasted, and yet everybody 
in their household had of the best, according to his place. 
Such a daughter-in-law would be a saving to the old 
Squire, if she never brought a penny to her fortune, 
for it was to be feared that, notwitlistanding his incom- 
ings, there were more holes in his pocket than the one 
where he put his own hand in. But if Mr. Godfrey 
didn’t turn over a new leaf, he might say ‘Good-bye’ to 
Miss Nancy Lammeter. 

It was the once hopeful Godfrey who was standing, 
with his hands in his side-pockets and his back to the 
fire, in the dark wainscoted parlour, one late November 
afternoon, in that fifteenth year of Silas Mamer’s life 
at Raveloe. The fading grey light fell dimly on the 
walls decorated with guns, whips, and foxes’ brushes, 
on coats and hats flung on the chairs, on tankards send- 
ing forth a scent of flat ale, and on a half-choked fire, 
with pipes propped up in the chimney-corners : signs 
of a domestic life destitute of any hallowing charm, 
with which the look of gloomy vexation on Godfrey’s 
blond face was in sad accordance. He seemed to be 
waiting and listening for some one’s approach, and 
presently the sound of a heavy step, with an accom- 
panying whistle, was heard across the large empty 
entrance-hall. 
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Tlje door opened, and a thick-set, heavy-looking 
young man entered, with the flushed face and the gra- 
tuitously elated bearing which mark the first, stage of 
intoxication. It was Dunsey, and at the sight of him 
Godfrey’s face parted uith some of the gloom to take 
on the more active expression of liatrcd. The hand- 
some brown spaniel that lay on the hearth retreated 
under the chair in the chimney-corner. 

‘ Well, Master Godfrey, what do you want with me ? ’ 
said Dun'sey, in a mocking tone. ‘ You’re mj* ciders 
and bettors, you know ; 1 was obliged to come when 
you sent for me.’ 

‘ Wliy, tliis is what I want — and just shake j’ourself 
sober and listen, uill j’ou ? ’ said Godfrey, savagely. 
Ho hod himself been drinking more than was good for 
him, trying to turn his gloom into uncaloulating anger. 
* I want to tell you, I must hand over that rent of 
Fowler’s to the Squire, or else tell him I gave it you ; 
for he ’a threatening to distrain for it. and it ’ll all bo out 
soon, whether I tell him or not. He said, just now, 
before hc went out, ho should send word to Cox to dis- 
train, if Fowler didn’t come and pay up his arrears this 
week. The Squire ’s short o* cash, and in no humour 
to stand any nonsense ; and you luiow what he threat- 
ened, if ever he found you making away with his money 
again. So, sec and get the money, and pretty quickly, 
will you ? ’ 

‘ Oh ! ’ said Dunsey, sneeringly, coming nearer to 
his brother and looking in his face. ‘ Suppose, now, 
you get the money j'oursolf, and save me the trouble, 
eh ? Since you was so Idnd as to hand it over to me, 
you ’ll not refuse me the kindness to pay it back for me : 
it was your brotherly love made you do it, you know.’ 

Godfrey bit his lips and clenched his fist. ‘ Don’t 
eomo near me with that look, else I ’ll knock you down.’ 

‘ Oh, no, you won’t,’ said Dunsey, turning away on 
his heel, however. * Because I’m such a good-natured 
brother, you know. I might get you turned out of 
house and home, and cut off with a shilling anj' day. 

I might tell the Squire how his handsome son w’as 
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married to that nice young woman, Molly Farren, and 
was very unhappy because he couldn’t live with his 
drunken wife, and I should slip into your place as com- 
fortable as could be. But, you see, I don’t do it — ^I’m 
so easy and good-natured. You’ll take any trouble 
for me. You’ll get the hundred pounds for me — 

I know you will.’ 

‘ How con I got the money ? * said Godfrey, quiver- 
ing. ‘ I haven’t a shilling to bless mj-sclf with. And 
it ’s a lie that you ’d slip into my ploco : you ’d gotj'our- 
self turned out too, that 's all. For if you begin telling 
tales. I’ll follow. Bob’s my father’s favourite— you 
know that very well. He *d only think himself well rid 
of you.’ 

‘ Never mind,’ said Dunsoy, nodding liis head side- 
ways as lie looked out of the window. * It ’ud be very 
pleasant to mo to go in your company — ^)'ou’re such 
a handsome brother, and we’ve alwa^’s been so fond of 
quarrelling with one another, I shouldn’t know uhat to 
do without you. But you ’d like better for us both to 
stay at homo together ; I know you would. So vou ’ll 
manage to get that little sum o’ money, and IMl bid 
you good-bye, though I’m sorry to part.* 

Dunstan was moving off, but Godfrey rushed after 
him'and seized him by the arm, saynng, with an oath. 

‘ I tell you, I have no money : I can get no money.’ 

‘ Borrow of old Kimble.’ 

‘ I tell you, ho won’t lend me any more, and I shan’t 
ask him.’ 

‘ Well then, sell Wildfire.’ 

‘ Yes, that’s easy talking. I must have the money 
directly.’ 

‘ Well, you’vp only got to ride him to the liunt to- • 
morrow. Tliero ’ll be Bryce and Keating there, for sure. 
You ’ll got more bids than one.’ 

‘I daresay, and get back homo at eight o’clock, 
splashed up to the chin. I'm going to Mrs. Osgood’s 
birthday dance.’ 

‘ Oho 1 ’ said Dunscy, turning his head on one side, 
and trying to speak in a small mincing treble. ‘ And 
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there ’s sweet Aliss Nancy coming ; and we shall dance 
with her, and promise never to o^e naughty again, and 
be taken into favour, and * 

‘ Hold your tongue about Miss Nancy, you fool,’ said 
Godfrey, turning red, * else I ’ll throttle you.’ 

‘ What for ? ’ said Dunsey, still in an. artificial tone, 
but taking a whip from the table and beating the butt- 
end of it on his palm. ‘ You’ve a very good chance. 
I’d advise you to creep up her sleeve again ; it ’ud be 
saving time if Molly should happen to take a drop too 
much laudanum some day, and make a widower of you. 
Miss Nancy wouldn’t mind being a second, if she didn’t 
know it. And you’ve got a good-natured brother, 
who ’ll keep your secret well, because you ’ll be so very 
obliging to him.’ 

‘ I’ll tell you what it is,* said Godfrey, quivering, and 
pale again. ‘ My patience is pretty near at an end. 
If you^ a little more sharpness in you,you might know 
that you may urge a man a bit too far, and make one 
leap as easy as another. I don’t know but what it is so 
now ; I may as well tell the Squire everjdhing myself — 
I should get you off my back, if I got nothing else. And, 
after all, he ’ll know some time. She ’s been threatening 
to come herself and tell him. So, don’t flatter yourself 
that your secrecy’s worth any price you choose to ask. 
You drain me of money till I’ve got nothing to pacify 
her w'ith, and she ’ll do as she threatens some day. It ’s 
all one. I’ll tell my father everything myself, and you 
may go to the devil,’ 

Dunsey perceived that he had overshot his mark, and 
that there was a point at which even the hesitating 
Godfrey might be driven into decision. But he said, 
%vith an air of unconcern, 

* As you please ; but I’ll have a draught of ale first.’ 
And ringing the bell, he threw himself across two chairs, 
and began to rap the window-seat with the handle of 
his whip. 

Godfrey stood, still with his back to the fire, uneasily 
moving his fingers among the contents of his side- 
pockets, and looking at the floor. That big muscular 
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fiamo of bis held plenty of animal courage, but helped 
him to no decision when the dangers to bo braved were 
such as could neither bo knocked down nor throttled. 
His natural irresolution and moral cowardice were ex- 
aggerated by a position in which dreaded consequences 
seemed to press equally on all sides, and his irritation 
had no sooner provoked him to defy Dunstan and 
anticipate all possible betrayals, than the miseries ho 
must bring on himself by such n step seemed more un- 
endurable to him than the present evil. The results 
of confession were not contingent, thev were certain ; 
whereas betrayal was not certain. S'rom the near 
vision of that certainty ho fell back on suspense and 
vacillation with a sense of repose. Tlic disinherited 
son of a small squire, equally disinclined to dig and to 
beg, was almost as helpless as on uprooted tree, which, 
b}' the favour of earth and sk}’, has groiiTi to a handsome 
hulk on the spot l^hcro it first shot upward. Perhaps 
it would have been possible to think of digging nith 
some cheerfulness if Nancy Lammeter were to be won 
on those terms ; but, since he must irrevocably lose her 
as well os the inheritance, and must break every tic but 
the one that degraded him and loft him without motive 
for trying to recover his better self, ho could imagine 
no future for himself on the other side of confession but 
that of ‘ ’listing for a soldier ’ — the most desperate step, 
short of suicide, in the eyes of respectable families. 
No ! ho would rather trust to casualties than to his own 
resolve — rather go on sitting at tlie feast and sipping 
the wine he loved, though with the sword banging over 
him and terror in his heart, than rush away into the cold 
darkness where there was no pleasure lefh The ut- 
most concession to Dunstan about the horse began to 
seem cas}% compared with the fulfilment of his own 
threat. But his pride would not let him recommence 
the conversation otherwise than by continuing ^e 
quaiTel. Dunstan was waiting for this, and took Us 
ale in shorter draughts than usual. 

‘It’s just like you,’ Godfrey burst out, in a bitter 
tone, ' to talk about my selling Wildfiire in that cool 
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way — the last thing IVe got to call my o'wti, and the 
best bit of horse-flesh I ever had in my life. And if 
you ’d got a spark of pride in you, you ’d be ashamed to 
see the stables emptied, and everybody sneering about 
it. But it’s my belief you ’d sell yourself, if it was only 
for the pleasure of making somebody feel he ’d got a bad 
bargain.’ 

‘ Aye, aye,’ said Dunstan, very plaisably, ‘ you do me 
justice, I see. You know Tm a jewel for ’ticing people 
into bargains. For which reason I advise you to let me 
sell Wildfire. I’d ride him to the hunt to-morrow for 
you, with pleasure. I shouldn’t look so handsome as 
you in the saddle, but it’s the horse they’ll bid for, and 
not tlie rider.’ 

‘ Yes, I daresay, — trust my horse to you ! ’ 

‘ As you please,’ said Dunstan, rapping the window- 
seat again with an air of great unconcern. ‘ It ’s you 
have got to pay Fowler’s money; it’s none of my 
business. You received the money from him when 
you went to Bramcote, and you told the Squire it wasn’t 
paid. I’d nothing to do with that; you chose to be 
so obliging as give it me, that was aU. If you don’t 
want to pay the money, let it alone ; it’s all one to me. 
But I was willing to accommodate you by undertaking 
to sell the horse, seeing it ’s not convenient to you to go 
BO far to-morrow.’ 

Godfrey was silent for some moments. He would 
have liked to spring on Dunstan, wrench the whip from 
his hand, and flog him to within an inch of his life ; and 
no bodily fear could have deterred him ; but he was 
mastered by another sort of fear, which was fed by feel- 
ings stronger even than his resentment. When he 
spoke again, it was in a half-conciliatory tone. 

' ‘ Well, you mean no nonsense about the horse, eh ? 
You’ll sell him all fair, and hand over the money ? If 
you don’t, you Icnow, everything ’II go to smash, for 
I’ve got nothing else to trust to. And you ’ll have 
less pleasure in pulling the house over my head, when 
your own skull ’s to be broken too.’ 

‘ Aye, aye,’ said Dunstan, rising, ‘ all right. I thought 
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you ’d como round. Tm the fellow to bring old Bryce 
up to the scratch. 1*11 get you a hundred and twenty 
for him, if I get you a penny.’ 

‘ But it *11 perhaps rain cats and dogs to-monrow, as 
it did yesterday, and then you can’t go,’ said Godfrey, 
hardly knowing whether he wished for that obstacle 
or not. 

* Not j7,’ said Dunstan. ‘ I’m always lucky in my 
weather. It might rain if you wanted to go yourself. 
You never hold trumps, you know — I always do. You’ve 
got the beauty, you see, and I’ve got the luck, so yon 
must keep me by you for your crooked sixpence ; you’ll 
nc-ver get along without mo.’ 

‘Confound you, hold your tongue,* said Godfrey, 
impetuously. ‘ And take care to keep sober to-morrow, 
else you’ll get pitched on your head coming home, and 
Wildfire might be the worse for it.’ 

‘ Make 3 'our tender heart cosy,* said Dunstan, opening 
the door. * You never knew “me see double when I’d 
got a bargain to make ; it ’ud spoil the fun. Besides, 
whenever I fall. I’m warranted to fall on my legs.’ 

With that, Dimstan slammed the door behind him, 
and left Godfrey to that bitter rumination on his per- 
sonal circumstances which was now xmbroken from day 
to day save by the excitement of sporting, drinking, 
card-playing, or the rarer and less oblirious pleasure of 
seeing liliss Nancy Lammctcr. The subtle and varied 
pains springing from the higher sensibilit}' that accom- 
panies higher culture, arc perhaps less pitiable than 
that dreary absense of impersonal enjoyment and con- 
solation which leaves ruder minds to the perpetual 
urgent companionship of their own griefs and discon- 
tents. The lives of those rural forefathers, whom we 
are apt to think very prosaic figures — ^men whose only 
work was to ride round tiieir land, getting heavier and 
heavier in their saddles, and who passed the rest of 
their days in the half-listless gratification of senses 
dulled by monotony— -had a certain pathos in them 
nevertheless. Calamities came to them too, and their 
early errors carried hard consequences ; perhaps the 
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love of some sweet maiden, the image of pmity, order, 
and calm, had opened their eyes to toe vision o* * hfe 
in which the days would not seem too long, even without 
rioting ; hut toe maiden was lost, and tlie vision pa^ed 
away, and then irhat was left to them, especiall y wh en 
toey had become too heavy for the hunt, or for carrying 
a gun over toe furrows, but to drink and get nmrrjy , or 
to drink and get angry, so that they might he inde- 
pendent of variety, and say over again with eager 
emphasis toe things they bad said already any 
that twelvemonth ? Assuredly, among these flushed 
and dull-eyed men there were some whom — thanks to 
their native human-ldndness — even riot could never 
diive into brutality ; men who, when their cheeks were 
fresh, had felt the keen point of sorrow or remorse, had 
been pierced by toe reeds toey leaned on, or had lightly 
put their limbs in fetters from which no struggle could 
loose them ; and under these sad circumstances, com- 
mon to us all, toeir thoughts could find no resting-place 
outside toe ever-trodden round of their own petty 
history. 

Hiat, at least', was toe condition of Godfrey Cass in 
this six-and-twentieth year of his life. A movement 
of compunction, helped by those small indefinable in- 
fluences which every personal relation exerts on a pliant 
nature, had urged him into a secret marriage, which 
was a blight on his life. It was an ugly story of low 
passion, delusion, and waking from delusion, which 
needs not to be dragged from toe privacy of Godfrey's 
hitter memory. He had long loiown that too delusion 
was partly due to a trap laid for him by Dunstan, who 
saw in his brother’s degrading marriage the means of 
Ratifying at once his jealous hate and his cupidity. And 
if Godfrey could have felt himself simply a victim, the 
iron bit that destiny had put into his mouth would have 
chafed him less intolerably. If the curses he muttered 
half aloud when he was alone had had no other object 
than Bunstan’s diabolical cunning, he might have 
shrunk less from toe consequences of avowal. But he 
had something else to curse — his own vicious folly. 
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which now soomcd nsmnd and unaccountable to him 
almost all our follies and vices do when their promptings 
have long pavsed away. For four j'cnrs ho had thought 
of Nancy Lammeter, and wooetl her w ith tacit patient 
worship, as tho woman wiio made Iiim think of the 
future with joy : she would bo his wife, and would make 
home lovely to him. as his father's home had never been; 
and it woilld bo easy, when she was nlwaj's near, to 
shako off those foolish habits that stcro no pleasures, 
but only n fevcri'>h way of annulling vacancy. Co*!* 
frey’s was nn esscntial'v domestic nature, bred up in 
a h'omo where the hearth had no smiles, and where tho 
daily habits were not chastised by the presence of 
household order ; his easy disposition made liim fall in 
unresistingly with tho family courses, but tho need of 
some tender permanent affection, the longing for aomo 
influence that would make the good he preferred easy 
to pursue, cauRcd the neatness, purity, and hlieral order- 
liness of tho Lammeter houseliold, sunned by tho smilo 
of Nancy, to seem like those fresh bright iiours of tho 
morning, when temptations go to slcej), and leave tho 
car open to tho voice of the good angel, inviting to in- 
dustry, Rohricty, and pence. And yet tho hope of this 
paradise had not been enough to save him from a course 
whicli shut liini out of it for ever. Instead of keeping 
fast hold of tho strong silken rope hj* wliich Nnnov 
would have drrfwn him safe to the green banks, where 
it wns easy to step firmly, he hod let himself lie drncgcd 
back into mud and slime, in which it ivas useless to 
struggle. lie lind made tics for himself whicli robbed 
him of nil wholesome motive, and were a constant 
c.vaspcration. 

Still, there was one position worse than the present : 
it was the position ho would bo in when the ugly serrot 
was disclosed ; and the desire that eontinually triumphed 
over every otlior was that of warding off the evil day, 
when ho would have to bear the consequences of liis 
father’s violent resentment for the wound inflicted on 
his family pride — would hove, perhaps, to turn bis 
back on that hereditary ease and dignity which, after 
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all, was a sort of reason for Ihing, and would carry 
with him the certainty that he was banished for over 
from the sight and esteem of Nancy Lammeter. The 
longer the interval, the more chance there was of de- 
liverance from some, at least, of the hateful consequences 
to which ho had sold himself — the more opportunities 
remained for him to snatch the strange gratification 
of seeing Nancy, and gathering some faint indications 
of her lingering regard. Towards this gratification he 
ivas impelled, fitfull 3 ', every now and then, after having 
passed weeks in which ho had avoided her as the far- 
off, bright^winged jirize, that only made -him spring 
forward, and find his chain all the more galling. One 
of those fits of yearning was on him now, and it would 
have been strong enough to have persuaded him to 
trust Wildfire to Dunstan rather than disappoint the 
3 'oaming, even if he had not had another reason for his 
disinclination towards Uic morrow’s hunt. That other 
reason was the fact that the morning’s meet was near 
Batherley, tlio market-town where tlio unhappy woman 
lived, whose image became more odious to him, every 
day; and to his thoughts the whole vicinage was haunted 
by her. The yoke a man creates for himself by UTong- 
doing null breed hate in the kindliest nature ; and the 
good-humoured, afleotionato-hcartcd Godfrey Cass, was 
fast becoming a bitter man, visited by cruel n'ishes, 
that seemed to enter, and depart, and enter again, like 
demons who had found in him a ready-garnished home. 

What was ho to do this evening to pass the time ? 
Ho might ns well go to the Rainbow, and hear the talk 
about the cock-fighting: evcrj'body was there, and 
what else was there to be done 7 Though, for his o^vn 
part, he did not care a button for cock-fighting. Snuff, 
the browm spaniel, who had placed herself in front of 
him, and had been watching him for some time, now 
jumped up in impatience for tho expected caress. But 
Godfrey thrust her away ndthout, looking at her, and 
left tho room, followed humbly by tho unresenling 
Snuff — perhaps because she saw no other career open 
to her. 


D 
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CHAPTER IV. 

nrKSTA>* Cass, scltJnK off in the rnw morninc, ai Uio 
judiciously quu't pace of n man wlio is obliged lo ride . 
to cover on his Inintcr. had to take his svnv along the 
lane, which, at its farther extremity, passed hy the piece 
of unenclosed ground cnlletl the Jitonepit, where stood 
the cottage, once a stone*cnt tor’s shed, now for fifteen 
years inhabited by Silas Mamer. The spot looked verj* 
dreary at this season, witli the moist trodden clay 
about il> and the red, muddy water Inch up in the de- 
serted quarry, 'flint was I'hinstan’a lir^t thoncht as 
he approached it ; the second was, that the old fool of 
a weaver, whose loom bo heart! rattling alreadj', had 
a great deal of money hidden eomewberc. Ilo’w was 
it that ho, Dunstnn Cass, wlio had often heard t.s!k of 
Mamcr's miserliness, had never thought of suggesting 
to Godfrey that ho slionld frighten or pcmuade'tho old 
fellow into lending the money on the excellent security 
of the young Squire’s prospects ? Tlie. resource oc- 
curred lo him now ns so easy and agreeable, especially 
as Mnmer's hoard was likely to bo large enough to 
leave Godfrey a handsome surplus be-vond bis immciliate 
needs, and enable him to nc comm otlato his faithful 
brother, that bo bad almost lumctl the horse’s head 
tow,ards home again. Godfrey would Im ready enough 
to accept the sueccstion : ho* would snatch eagerly at 
a plan that might .s.svc him from parting ndth Wildfire, 
But when Dunstan’s meditation reached this point, tho 
inclination lo go on grow strong and prevailed. Ho 
didn’t want to give Godfrey that iileasure : he preferred 
that Master Godfrov should be vexed. Jloreovcr, Pun- 
stan enjoyed tho self-important consciousness of having 
a horse to sell, and the opportunity of driving a b.argain, 
suraggering, and, possibly, taking somebody in. Ho 
might have all the satisfaction attendant on selling liia 
brother’s horse, and not the less have the further satis- 
faction of setting Godfrey to borrow Marner’s money. 
So ho rode on to cover. 
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Bryce nnd Keating were there, ns Dunstnn was quite 
sure they would be — he was such a lucky fellow. 

‘ Ilcy-day,’ said Bri’ce, who had long had his eye on 
Wildfire, ‘ j'ou’ro on your brother’s horse to-day ; liow 's 
that?’ * 

‘ Oh, I’re swopped with him,’ said Dunstnn, whose 
delight in lyifig^ grandlj* independent of utility, W’os 
not to be diminished b}' the likelihood that his hearer 
would not believe him — ‘ Wildfire ’s mine now.’ 

‘ Wlmt ! has ho swopped ivith you for that big-boned 
hack of 3 'ours ? ’ said Br 3 ’cc, quite aware that he should 
get another lie in answer. 

‘ Oh, there was a little account between us,’ said 
Dunsc}’, carelessly, ‘ and Wildfire made it even. I ac- 
commodated him by taking the horse, though it was 
against m\’ will, for I’d got an itch for a mare o’ Jortin’s 
— as rare a hit o’ blood ns ever you throw your leg 
across. But I shall keep Wildfire, now I’ve got him ; 
though I ’d a bid of a hundred nnd fifty for him the 
other day, from a man over at Flitton — ho ’s bujnng 
for Lord" Cromlcck — a fellow with a oast.in his eye, 
nnd a green w'aistcoat. But I mean to stick to Wildfire : 
X shan’t get a better at n fence in a hurry'. The mare *s 
got more blood, but she ’s a bit too weak in the hind- 
quarters,’ 

Bryce of course divined that Dunstan wanted to sell 
the horse, and Dunstnn knew that ho divined it (horse- 
dealing is only one of runny human trnnsaotions carried 
on in this ingenious manner) ; nnd thej’’ both considered 
that the bargain was in its first stage, when Bryce 
replied ironically— r 

‘ I wonder at that now ; I wonder j'ou mean to keep 
him ; for I never hoard of a man who didn’t want to 
sell his horse getting a bid of half ns much again ns the 
horse was worth. You’ll be lucky if you got a hundred.’ 

Xveating rode up now’, and the transaction became 
more complicated. It ended in the purchase of the 
horse by Brj’oo for a hundred nnd twenty, to be paid 
on the delivery’ of Wildfire, safe and sound, at the 
Bs Iherloy stables. It did occur to Dunsey that it might 

n 2 
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be wise for him to give up the clay's hunting, proceed 
at once to Batherlcy, and, having waited for Btyce's 
return, hire a horse to onny him homo with the money 
in his pocket. But the inclination for a run. encouroged 
by confidence in his luck, and by a draught of brandy 
from his pockot'pistol at the conclusion of the bargain, 
was not easy to overcome, especially with a horse 
.under him that would take the fences to the admiration 
of the field. Dunstnn, however, took one fence too 
inany, and ‘ elakfidJL his horse. His own ill-favoured 
person, which was quite unmarkctAblc, escaped without 
jnjury, but poor Wildfire, unconscious of his i>ricc, 
.fumed on his flank, and painfully panted his last. It 
liappcncd that Dunstan, a short time before, having 
had to get down to arrange his stirrup, bad muttered 
a good many curses at this interruption, which had 
thrown him in the rear of the hunt near the moment 
of glory, and under this exasperation had taken the 
fences more blindly. Ho would soon have been up with 
the hounds again, when the fatal accident happened ; 
and hence ho W’os between eager riders in advance, 
not troubling themselves about what happened behind 
them, and far-olT stragglers, who W’cro as likely ns not to 

J )ass quite aloof from tlio line of road in which Wildfire 
lad fallen. Dunstan, whoso nature it w'as to care more 
for immediate annoyances than for remote consequences, 
no sooner recovered his legs, and saw that it was all over 
with Wildfire, than he felt a satisfaction at the absence 
of witnesses to a position wliich no swoggering could 
make enviable. Reinforcing himself, after his shake, 
with a little brandy and much swearing, he walked ns 
fast ns he could to a coppice on bis right hand, through 
which it occurred to him that he could make his way to 
Bathorloy without danger of encountering any member 
of the hunt. His first intention was to hire a librsc there 
and ride home forthwith, for to walk many miles with- 
out a gun in his hand, and along nn ordinniy road, was 
as much out of the question to him as to other spirited 
young men of his kind. He did not much mind about 
talcing the bad new’s to Godfrey, for he had to offer him 
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ftl the same time the rofotirce of Marncr'a money ; and 
if Godfrey kicked, ns lie nhvavs did, at tlio notion of 
making a fresh debt, from ’n-liich lie himself got the 
smallest share of advantage, why, he wouldirt kick 
long ; Dunstnn felt sure ho could worry Godfrey into 
anytliing. Tim idea of iinmer's money kept growing 
in vividness now the want of it had become immediate ; 
the p:o‘!pcct of having to make his appearance with 
tiro muddy boots of a pedestrian at Bathcrlcy, and 
encounter the grinning queries of stablemen, stood un- 

{ ilcasantlj* in the way of his impatience to bo back at 
laveloc and carry out his felicitous plan ; and a casual 
visitation of his waistcoat pocket, os ho was ruminating, 
awakened his memory to the fact the two or three small 
coins his fore-finger encountered there were of too pale 
a colour to cover that small debt, without payment of 
uhich Jennings had declared ho would never do any 
more business with Dunsey Cass. After all, according 
to the direction in which the nm had brought liim, ho 
was not BO very fiiuch fartljcr from homo than ho was 
from Bathcrlcy ; but Dunsey, not being remarkable for 
rlcanicss of head, was only led to this conclusion by 
the gradual perception that there were other reasons 
for choosing tlie unprecedented course of walking home. 
It was now nearly four o’clock, and a mist was gathering : 
tho sooner he got into tho road the better. Ho remem- 
bered having crossed the road and seen tho finger-post 
only a little while before Wildfire broke dou-n ; so, 
buttoning his coat, t\risting the lash of his hunting 
whip compactly round tho handle, and rapping tho topj 
of his boots with a self-possessed air, ns if to assure 
him'self that ho was not at all taken by surprise, ho set 
off with the sense that he was undertaking a remarkable 
feat of bodily exertion, which somehow, and at some 
time, ho should be able to drc.ss up and magnify to tho 
admiration of a select circle at tlio Rainbow. IWien 
a young gentleman like Dunsey is reduced to so eir- 
ccptionnl a mode of locomotion as walking, a whip in 
his hand is a' desirable corrective to a too bewildering 
dreamy sense of unwontedness in his position; and 
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DanstaQ, as be went along through the gathering mist, 
was always rapping his whip somewhere. It was 
Godfrey’s whip, which he had chosen to take without 
leave because it had a gold handle ; of course no one 
could see, when Dunstan held it, that the name Gadfrcij 
Cass was cut in deep letters on thot gold handle — they 
could only see that it was a very handsome whip. 
Dunsey was not without feat that he might meet some 
acquaintance in whose eyes he would cut a pitiable 
figure, for mist is no screen when people get close to 
each other ; but when he at last found himself in the 
well-known Raveloo lanes without having met a soul, 
he silently remarked that that was part of his usual 
good-luck. But now the mist, helped by the evening 
darkness, was more of a screen than he desired, for it 
hid the ruts into which his feet were liable to slip — hid 
everything, so that he had to guide his steps by dragging 
his whip along the low bushes in advance of the hedge- 
row. He must soon, he thought, begetting near we 
opening at the Stone-pits : he should nnd it out by the 
break in the hedgerow. He found it out, however, by 
another circumstance which he had not expected — 
namely, by certain gleams of light, which he presently 
guessed to proceed from Silas Marner’s cottage. That 
cottage and the money hidden within it bad been in 
his mind continually, during bis walk, and be had been 
imagining ways of cajoling and tempting the weaver 
to part with the immediate possession of his monoj' for 
the sake of receiving interest. Dunstan felt as if there 
must be a little frightening added to the cajolery, for 
his own arithmetical convictions were not clear enough 
to afford him any forcible demonstration as to the ad- 
vantages of interest ; and as for security, he regarded 
it vaguely as a meansi’of cheating a man, by making 
him believe that he would be paid. Altogether, the 
operation on the miser’s mind was a task that Godfrey 
would be sure to hand over to his more daring and 
cunning brother ; Dunstan had made up his mind to 
that ; and by the time he saw the light gleaming through 
the chinks of Marner’s shutters, the idea of a dialogue 
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wjt!» iv.*' wi“i.Vf-r hft'l ro fAnjilmr to liini, that Jt 

1^. '««%•'» Ifv hitn quit' ft natur.'l ihu>K to niakf the 

r.-v'ju-'iintan'’" forshwilh. Tjo-tx? liTi?ht l«c reverat con- 
(\'c!»}t*h»c tht* Ih** Vii'jtvrr had top* 

f'hW $■•>! n t intern, and l>nn*.tan na-'* tired of ftehnf; 
hii v:ay. H» vn* rl'.U n^irly ttiree-qnarterp of n tni!e 
from !i’-:ne. and the I-.to w.i» Jw<‘o»ntJi: wnnteapantly 
for thf Jn^^l w:.' pa-- .jns; into rain, ifo turned 
up the te.r.’,:, not v»th>MJt fom«‘ f<"ir lest lie luicht ini's 
the rirht « ay. • inr«- h- na-!i»ot ri rtain whether the htht 
ivfrt* ru front ••r on th** ride of th" eottnpe. Hut Jie 
fe’it tl.'i po.'ir.'l I'ffon' him rautiou’ly with hi*' whip* 
iiMidh*. and at Js*» nm\»-d ‘iMv at the door. Jfr 
Icusdlv, rith'T rujovine the idea that the old 
fellow ttouM {«* (r!i;ht'n*'d nt the inuidt tt noi‘‘e. He 
liMrd no t:!ove«'<nt in tvply: all was eilence in the 
eottaye. \W>. the weaver cene to hed, then ? If ro, 
why hvl he I'-ft n li/ht 1 Tiint was a • trance fi>rKetful* 
t:'- 1 in a iii'"r. l>«n*tan hntvhtd Ptill nion» lomlly, 
and, intljout pausinp for n reply, pushed his fincera 
ihronpli the Iftteji.hole. int« ndinc to rhake the door and 
pull the la'.eh'Mrinp up r.tul down, not dtmhljnc that the 
door was fa'q.'-jj, d, Itut. to lus i urpti''e, at this double 
(notion d'-or oiH>n» d. and he found hirupelf in front of 
e, htiphl tire, wliich lit up everi' corner of the eottape-- 
the l/e'l. tin* I'vijn, the three ehair;!, and the table— and 
t bowed him tint Manwr wae not then*. 

Xoshinp nt that moment rould l*e mtieli more invitinp 
to Itunsey linn the biicht tire on the hriek hearth : ho 
walked in and leateil hiiineU by it nl onee. nierr- waa 
foriietiiini* in fmnt cif tiie tiro, too, tiint would have la-en 
invitinc to n Imnpni' man, if it had lieen in a diilerent 
ptapi* (it cooV.iiip, ft wns a emnll hit of |)ork (uiPjionded 
from tlic kcltle-hniip.er by n hirinc paa'cd tijrouch o 
larpe <ioor*key, in a way known to primitive house* 
l:eejK.’r" unpo'sr ssi-d of jiickH. Hut iho pork had Iwon 
hunt; nl tije fariijest extremity of the liancer, apparently 
to j)revent the roa'ilinc froin proeecdinj: too rnnidly 
dunne Ihn owmer’n absence. Tlie old blaring Birnplcton 
had hot nie.it for his «up{»er, then ? thought Punstan. 
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Peoplo had always said bo lived on mouldy bread, on 
purpose to cheek his appetite. But where could ho bo 
at this time, and on such an cveninp;, leaving his supper 
in this stage of prepnratiem, and ids door unfastened 7 
Dunstan’s on-n recent difliculty in making his way 
suggested to him that the weaver had perhaps gone out- 
side his cottage to fetch in fuel, or for some sucii brief 
purpose, and had slipped into the Stone-pit. Tlint was 
an interesting idea to Dunstan, carrying consequences 
of entire novelty. If the weaver was dead, who had 
a right to his money ? Wro would know where his 
money was hidden 7 Who would Lttow (hat anybody 
had cotne to take U aicay f Ho n ont no farther into the 
subtleties of evidence : the pressing question, ‘ Where 
is the money 7 ’ now took such entire possession of him 
as to make him quite forget that the weaver’s death 
was not a certainty. A dull mind, once arriving at an 
inference that flatters a desire, is rarely able to retain 
the impression that the notion from nhich the infercnco 
startea was purely problematic. And Dunstan's mind 
was os dull as the mind of a possible felon usually is. 
There were only tlirco hiding-places where lie had ever 
heard of cottagers’ hoards being found: the thatcli, 
. the bed, and a hole in the floor. Mnrncr’s cottage hn<l 
,no thatch ; and Dunstan’s first act, after a train of 
t, thought made rapid by tho stinudlJSjjLcupidity, was to 
go up to the bed ; but while he did so, his oyxs travelled 
eagerly over tho floor, where tho bricks, distinct in tho 
fire-light, were discornablo under the sprinkling of sand. 
But not everywhere ; for there was ono spot, and ono 
only, which was quite covered with sand, and sand 
showing tho marks of fingers which had apparently 
been careful to spread it over a given space. It was 
near tho trcddics of tho loom. In an instant Dunstan 
darted to that spot, swopt away thcaand with his whip, 
and, inserting tho thin end of the hook between tho 
bricks, found that they were loose. In haste ho lifted 
up two bricks, and saw what ho had no doubt was tho 
object of his search ; for what could there bo but money 
in those two leathern bags 7 And, from their weight. 
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they must bo filled 'ndth gnineoa. Dunstan felt round 
the hole, to be certain that it held no more; then 
hastily replaced the bricks, and spread the sand over 
them. Hardly more than five minutes had passed since 
he entered the cottage, but it seemed to Dunstan like 
a long while ; and though he was without any distinct 
recognition of the possibility that Mamer might be alive, 
and might re-enter the cottage at any moment, he felt 
an undeHnnble dread laying hold on him, as he rose to 
his feet with the bags in his hand. Ho would hasten 
out into the darkness, and then consider what he should 
do with the bags. Ho closed the door behind him im- 
mediately, that he might shut in the stream of light ; 
a few steps would bo enough to carry him beyond be- 
trayal by the gleams from the shutter-chinks and the 
latch-holo. Tlie rain and darkness had got thicker, and 
he was glad of it ; though it was awkward walking with 
both hands filled, so that it was as much as he could dc 
to grasp his whip along with one of the bara. But 
when ho had gone a yard or tw’o, he might take his time. 
So ho stepped forward into the darkness. 


CHAPTER V. 

Whex Dunstan Cass turned his bock on the cottage, 
Silas Mamer was not more than a hundred yards away 
from it, plodding along from the village with a sack 
thrown round his shoulders as an ovcr-cont, and with 
a hom lantern in his hand. His legs wore weary, but 
his mind was at ease, free from the presentiment of 
change. Tlie sense, of poesrity more frequently springs 
from habi^ than from conviction, and for this reason 
it often s^sists after such a change in the conditions 
as might have been expected to suggest alarm. The 
lapse of .time during which a given event has not hap- 
pened, is, in this logic of habit, constantly alleged as 
a rcasop why the event should never happen, even when 
the lante of time is precisely the added condition which 
makes the event imminent. A man will tell you that he 
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has worked in a mine for forty years unhurt bj' an acci- 
dent, as a reason why ho should apprehend no danger, 
though the roof is beginning to sink ; and it is_ often 
observable, that the older a man gets, the more difficult 
it is to him to retain a believing conception of his own 
death. This influence of habit was necessarily strong 
in a man whoso life was so monotonous as Mamer’s — 
who saw no now people and heard of no new events to 
keep alive in him the idea of the unexpected and tho 
changeful ; and it explains, simply enough, why his 
mind could bo at case, though he had left his house 
and his treasure more defenceless than usual. Silas 
was thinking with double complacency of his supper : 
first, because it would bo hot and savouiy; and, 
secondly, because it would cost him nothing. For tho 
little bit of pork was a present from that excellent 
housewife. Miss Priscilla Lammotcr, to w'hom ho had 
this day carried home a handsome piece of linen ; and 
it was only on occasion of a present like this, that Silos 
indulged himself with roost meat. Supper was his 
favourite meal, because it came at bis time of revelry, 
when his heart warmed over his gold ; whenever ho 
had roast-meat, ho ahrajw chose to have it for supper. 
But this evening, he had no sooner ingeniously knotted 
his string fast round his bit of pork, fnisted the string 
according to rule over his door-key, passed it through 
tho handle, and made it fast on the hanger, than ho 
remembered that a piece of very fine twine was indis- 
pensable to his * setting up ’ a new piece of work in his 
loom early in the morning. It had slipped his memory, 
because, in coming from Mr. Lammctcr’s, ho had not 
had to pass through the village ; but to lose time by 
going on errands in tho morning was out of the question. 
It was a nasty fog to turn out into, but there were things 
Silas loved better than his own comfort ; so, drawing 
his pork to tho extremity of tho hanger, and arming 
himself with his lantern and his old sack, he set out on 
what, in ordinary weather, would have been a twenty 
minutes* errand. He could not have locked his door 
without undoing his well-knotted string and retarding 
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his supper; H was not worth Ins while to make that 
sacrifice. What thief wonld find his way to (lie Stone- 
pits on such a niphl ns this ? ntul why should ho conic 
on this particular night, when ho had never come through 
all the fifteen years l«*fore ? These que.stions were not 
distinctly present in Silas’.s mind ; they merely serve 
to rcprc'scnt the a'nguch'-felt foundatioirof liis freedom 
from ansiety. 

lie reached his door in much satisfaction that his 
errand wa« done : ho opened it. and to Iiis short-sighted 
eyes eierythinc remained ns he had left it, except that 
the fire sent out a welcome increase of heat. He trod 
alwut the floor while putting by his lantern and throw- 
ing n'-ide his hat and sack, so ns to merge the marks of 
Dun^tan’s feet on the snnd in (he marks of his own 
nailed boots. Then he movetl his pork nearer to tho 
fire, and sat domi to the ngreealilc business of tending 
the moat and warming liim.«-elf at tho same time. 

Anyone who had looked at him ns the red light shone 
upon hi<. pale face, strange straining eyes, and meagre 
form, would perhaps have understood tho mixture of 
contemptuous pitv, dread, and suspicion nilh which 
he was regarded liy liis neighbours in Rnvcioc. Yet 
few men could Ik* more hnrnilc*-s than poor Mnrner. In 
hk truthful simple soul, not even the growing greed and 
worship of gold could beget any vice directly injurious 
to otheir. The light of his faith quite put out, and his 
nfleelions made d<*solnte, he had clung with all the 
force of his nature to liiii work and his money ; and like 
all olij'ccl ‘1 to uhieh a man devotes himself, they had 
fashioned him into eorn*spondence with themselves. 
His loom, n*i he wrouglit in it without censing, had in 
its turn wrouglit on him, and confirmed more and more 
(he monotonous craving for its monotonous response. 
His goM, ns ho hung over it and saw it grow, gathered his 
power of loving t ogollicr into a hnrtl isolation like its own. 

As soon an he was warm he liegnn to think it would 
hi a long while to wait till after supper boforo he drew 
out his guineas, and it would he pleasant to see them 
on the (able licforc him ns he ate his unwonted feast. 
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For joy is the best of wine, and Silas’s guineas were 
a golden wine of that sort. 

He rose and placed his candle unsuspectingly on the 
floor near his loom, swept away the sand without no- 
ticing any change, and remored the bricks. The sight 
of the empty hole made his heart leap violently, but 
the belief &at his gold was gone could not come at once 
— only terror, and the eager effort to put an end to the 
terror. He passed his trembling hand all about the 
hole, trying to think it possible that his eyes had de- 
ceived him ; then he held the candle in the hole and 
examined it curiously, trembling more and more. At 
last he shook so violently that he let fall the candle, and 
lifted his hands to his head, trying to steady himself, 
that he might think. Had he put his gold somewhere 
else, by a sudden resolution last night, and then for- 
gotten it ? A man falling into dark water seeks a mo- 
mentary footing even on sliding stones ; and Silas, by 
acting as if he believed in false hopes, warded ofl the 
moment of despair. He searched m every comer, he 
turned his bed over, and shook it, and kneaded it ; he 
looked in his brick oven where he laid his sticks. Wien 
there was no other place to bo searched, he kneel^ 
doivn again and felt once more all round the hole. 
There was no untried refuge left for a moment’s shelter 
from the terrible truth. , 

Yes, there was a sort of refuge which always comes 
with the prostration of thought under an overpowering 
passion : it was that expectation of impossibilities, that 
belief in contradictory images, which is still distinct 
from madness, because it is capable of being dissipated 
by the external fact. Silas got up from his knees trem- 
bling, and looked round at the table : didn’t the gold 
lie there after all 7 The table was bare. Then ho 
turned and looked behind him — ^looked all round his 
dwelling, seeming to strain his brown eyes after some 
possible appearance of the bags, where he had already 
sought them in vain. He could see every object in his 
jottage — and his gold was not there. 

Again he put his trembling hands to his head, and 
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gave a wild ringing scream, tlie cry of desolation. For 
a few moments after, lie stood motionless ; but the cry 
had relieved him from the first maddening pressure of 
the truth. He turned and tottered towaras his loom, 
and got into the seat where he worked, instinotivel}* 
seeking this as the strongest assurance of reality. . 

And now that all the false hopes had vanished, and 
the first shock of certainly was past, the idea of a thief 
heg^n to present itself, and he entertained it eagerly, 
because a thief might be caught and made to restore 
the gold. The thought brought some new strength 
with it, and he started from his loom to the door. As 
he opened it the rain beat in upon him, for it was fnlling 
more aud more heavil5% There were no footsteps to 
be tracked on such a night — ^footsteps I When had the 
tliief come ? During Silas’s absence in the daytime the 
door had been locked, and there had been no marks of 
any inroad on his return by daylight. Atnl in the 
evening, too, he said to liimself; everj'tliing was the 
same as when he had left it. The sand and bricks 
looked as if they had not been moved. Tfas it a thief 
who had taken the bap ? or was it a cruel power that 
no hands could reach, which hud delighted in mnVmg 
him a second time desolate ? He shrank from this 
vaguer dread, and fixed liis mind with struggling effort 
on the robber with hands, who could be reached by 
hands. His thoughts glanced at all the neighbours who 
had made any remarks, or asked anv questions which 
he might now regard as a ground of suspicion. There 
was Jem Rodney, a known poacher, and otherwise dis- 
reputable: he had often met Mamer in his journeys 
aCToss the fields, and had said something jestingly about 
the weaver s money ; nay, he had once irritated Slamer, 
by Imgering at the fire when he called to light his pipe, 
instead of going about his business. Jem Rodney was 
the man— there was ease in the thought. Jem could 
be found and made to restore the money ; Mamer did 
not want to punish him, but only to get back his gold 
which had gone from him, and left his soul like a forlorn 
trayeUer on an unknown desert The robber must be 
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laid hold of. Mamer’s ideas of legal authority irero 
confused, but ho felt that he must go and proclaim 
his loss ; and the great people in the village — the clergy- 
man, the constable, and Squire Cass— would make 
Jem Rodney, or somebody else, deliver up the stolen 
money. He rushed out in the rain, under the stimulus 
of this hope, forgetting to cover liis head, not caring 
to fasten his door ; for he felt as if ho had nothing left 
to lose. Ho ran swiftly till want of breath comi>cllcd 
him to slacken his pace as ho was entering the village 
at the turning close to the Rainbow. 

The Rainbow, in Marner’s view, was a place of 
luxurious resort for rich and stout husbands, whoso 
wives had superfluous stores of linen ; it was the place 
where he was likely to find the powers and dignities of 
Raveloe, and where he could most speedily make his 
loss public. He lifted the latch, and turned into the 
bright bar or kitchen on the right hand, where the less 
lofty customers of the house were in the habit of as- 
sembling, the parlour on the left being reserved for the 
more select society in which Squire Cass frequently 
enjoyed the double pleasure of conviviality and con- 
descension. But the parlour was dark to-night, the 
chief personages who ornamented its circle being all at 
klrs. Osgood’s birthday dance, as Godfrey Cass was. 
And in consequence of this, the party on the high- 
screened scats in the kitchen was more numerous than 
usual ; several personages, who would otherwise have 
been admitted into the parlour and enlarged the oppor- 
tunify of hectoring and condescension for their better's, 
being content this evening to vary their enjoyment by 
taking their spirits-and-water where they could them- 
selves hector and condescend id company that called 
for beer. 


CHAPTER VI. 

The conversation, which was at a high pitch of anima- 
tion when Silas approached the door of the Rainbow, 
had, as usual, been slow and intermittent when the com- 
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pany first assembled. The pipes began to be puffed 
in a silence which had an air of severity ; the more im- 
portant customers, who drank spirits and sat nearest 
the fire, staring at each other as if a bet were depending 
on the first man who winked ; while the beer-drinkers, 
chiefly men in fustian jackets and smock-frocks, kept 
their eyelids down and rubbed their hands across their 
mouths, as if their draughts of beer were a funereal 
duty attended with embarrassing sadness. At last 
Mr. Snell, the landlord, a man of a neutral disposition, 
accustomed to stand aloof from human differences os 
those of beings who wete all alike in need of liquor, 
broke silence, by sapng in a doubtful tone to his cousin 
the butcher, — 

* Some folks ’ud say that was a fine beast you druv in 
yesterday. Bob ? ’ 

The butcher, a jolly, smiling, red-haired man, was 
not disposed to answer rashly. Ho gave a few puffs 
before he spat and replied, * And they wouldn’t be fur 
vTong, John.’ 

After this feeble delusive thaw, the silence sot in as 
severely as before. 

Was a red Durham ? ’ said the farrier, taking 
up the thread of discourse after the lapse of a few 
minutes. ^ 


1 j looked at the landlord, and the landlord 
looked at the hutchcr. as the person who must take the 
responsibihty of answering. 

Red it was,’ said the Wcher, in his good-humoured 
husky treble-’ and a Durham it was.’ 

needn’t tell me who you bought it of,’ 
said the famer, lookmg round with some triumph ; ‘ I 
S sot the red Durhams o’ this couiltn- 

Sennv V ^row. I’ll bet 

® forward with his hands 

"" question, and his eyes t^vinkled 

Well ; yes — she might,’ said the butclier elrm-i.. 
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* I knew that very well,’ said the farrier, throning 
himself backward again, and speaking defiantly; ‘if 
I don’t know Mr. Lammeler’s cows, I should like to 
know who does — that ’s all. And as for the cow you’ve 
bought, bargain or no bargain. I’ve been at the drcneh* 
ing of her — contradick me wlio will.’ 

The farrjer looked fierce, and the mild buteher’s con- 
versational spirit was roused a little. 

* I'm not for contradicking no man,’ he said ; ‘ I’m 
for peace and quietness. Some are for cutting long 
ribs — I’m for cutting ’em short, mj'solf ; but I don’t 
quarrel with ’em. All I say is, it ’s a lovely carkiss — and 
anybody os was reasonable, it *ud bring tears into their 
eyes to look at it.’ 

‘ Well, it *s the cow os I drenched, whatever it is,’ pur- 
sued the farrier, angrily ; ‘ and it was Mr. Lammeter’s 
cow, else you told a fie when you said it was a red 
Durham.’ 

‘ I tell no lies,’ said the butcher, with the some mild 
huskiness as before; ‘and I contradick none — ^not if 
a man was to swear himself black : he ’s no meat o’ mine 
nor none o’ my .bargains. All 1 say is, it’s a lovely 
carkiss. And w’hat I say, FU stick to ; but I’ll quarrel 
wi’ no" man.’ 

‘No,’ said the farrier, with bitter sarcasm, looking at 
the company generally ; ‘ and p’rhaps you aren’t pig- 
headed ; and p’rhaps you did,n’t say the cow was a rod 
Durham ; and ^’rhaps you didn ’t say she’d got a star 
on her brow — stick to that, now you’re at it.’ 

‘ Come, come,’ said the landlord ; ‘ lot the cow alone. 
The truth lies atween you : you’re both right and both 
OTgng, as I allays says. And as for the cow’s being 
Mr. Lammoter’s, 1 say nothing to that ; but this I say, 
as the Rainbow ’s the Rainbow. And for the matter o* 
that, if the talk is to be o’ the Lammeters, you know 
the most upo’ that head, oh, Mr. Macoy ? You re- 
member when first Mr. I^mmotor’s father come into ' 
these parts, and took the Warrens ? ’ 

Mr, Macey, tailor and parish-clerk, the latter of which 
functions rheumatism had of late obliged him to share 
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with A sninll-fcnturcd young ninn who oat opposite him, 
lield his white head on one side, and twirled his thumbs 
with an air of complacency, slightly seasoned witii 
criticism. He smiled pitjnngly, in answer to the land- 
lord’s appeal, and said — 

‘A3’c,nyo; I know, I know; but I lot other folks talk. 
I’ve laid by now, and gev up to the j'oung uns. Ask 
them as have been to school at Tarlcj’ : the3’’vo learnt 
pcmouncing ; that’s come up since my day.' 

* If j'ou’ro pohit ing at me, 5 Ir. 3 Inccy,* said the deputy 
clerk, with an air of anxious proprietj’, ‘I’m nouiso 
a man to speak out of mj’ place. As the psalm says — 

“I know what’s right, nor onlj'so, 

But also practise what I know.” ’ 

‘ Well, then, I wish you’d keep hold o’ the tunc when 
it’s set for j’ou ; if j’ou’ro for practising, I wish you’d 
practise that,’ said a largo jocose-looking man, an excel- 
lent wheelwright in his wcek-daj' cnpacitj% but on 
Sunday's leader of the choir. Ho winked, ns ho spoke, 
at tuo of tiio companj’, who were known officially as 
‘ the bassoon ’ and ‘ the kcj’-buglc,’ in the confidcnco 
that ho \\ns expressing the senso of tho musical pro- 
fession in Ravcloc. 

Hr, Tookc3*, tho deput3'-clcrk, who shared tho un- 
populnrit3' common to deputies, turned very red, but 
replied, with careful moderation — * 3 Ir. Winthrop, if 
3'’ou’ll bring me 003' proof ns I’m in tho nTong, I’m not 
tho man to say I won’t niter. But there ’s people set 
up their own curs for a standard, and expect tho whole 
choir to follow ’em. There may bo two opinions, 
I hope.’ 

‘ A3'c, a3'c,’ said Jlr. JIaccy, who felt very well satisfied 
with this attack on youthful presumption; ‘yo'i’ro 
right there, Tookoy; there’s alln3'S two ’pinions; 
there’s the ’pinion a man has of himson, and there’s 
tho ’pinion other folks have on him. Tliero ’d ho two 
’pinions about a cracked bell, if the hell could hear 
itself.’' 

‘ Well, Mr. Mnccy,’ said poor Tookoy. serious amidst 
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the general laughter, ‘ I undertook to partially fdl up 
the office of parish-clerk by Mr. Crackenthorp’s desire, 
whenever your inUrmitics should make you unfitting ; 
and it ’s one of the rights thereof to sing in the choir — 
else why have you done the same yourself ? * 

‘ Ah I but the old gentleman and you are two folks,’ 
said Ben Winthrop. ‘ The old gentleman ’s got a gift. 
Why, the Squire used to invite him to lake a glass, 
only to hear him sing the ‘ Red Rovicr * ; didn’t ho, 
Mr. Maccy ? It ’s a nat’ral gift. There *s mj' little lad 
Aaron, he ’s got a gift— he can sing a tune off straight, 
like a throstle. But as for yon. Master Tookey, you ’d 
better stick to your ‘ Athens ’ : your voice is well 
enough when j'ou keep it up in your nose. It’s j’our 
inside as isn’tVight made for music : it *b no better nor 
a hollow stalk.’ 

This kind of unflinching frankness was the most 
piquant form of joke to the company’ at the Rainbow, 
and Ben Winlhrop’s insult was felt by everybody to 
have capped Mr. Macoy’s epigram. 

‘I see what it is jtinin onougli,’ said Mr. Tookey, 
unable to keep cool any longer. ‘ TJtoro ’s a consperacy 
to turn mo out o’ tl\o choir, as I shouldn’t share the 
Christmas money — that ’s where it is. But I shall speak 
to Mr. Crackentnorp ; I’ll not be put upon by no man.’ 

‘ Nay, nay, Tookey,’ said Ben Winthrop. ‘We ’ll pay 
you your share to keep out of it — ^that’s what we’ll do. 
There’s things folks ’ud pay’ to be rid on, besides 
iTirmin.’ 

‘ Come, come,’ said the landlord, who felt that paying 
people for their absence was a principle dangerous to 
society ; ‘ a joke ’s a joke. We’re all good friends here, 
I hope. Wo must give and take. You’re both right 
and you’re both ■wrong, as I say. I agree ■wi’ Mr. 
Macey here, as there’s two opinions ; and if nunc ■was 
asked, I should say they’re both right. Tookey ’s right 
and Winthrop ’s right, and they’’ve only got to split tlio 
difference and make themselves even.’ 

The farrier was puffing his pipe rather fiercely, in 
some contempt at this trivial discussion. He had no 
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ear for music Limsclf, and never went to chimjh, as 
being of the medical profession, and likely to be in 
requisition for delicate cows. But the butcher, having 
music in his soul, had listened 'with a divided desire for 
Tookey’s defeat, and for the preservation of the peace. 

‘To bo sure,’ he said, following up the lanmord’s 
conciliatory view, ‘•we’re fond of our old clerk; it’s 
nat’ral, and him used to be such a singer, and got 
a brother as is known for the first fiddler in this country- 
side. Eh, it’s a pity but what Solomon lived in our 
village, and could give us a tune when we liked ; eh, 
Mr. Macey? I’d keep him in liver and lights for 
notliing — that I would.’ 

* Aye, aye,’ said Mr. Macey, in the height of compla- 
cency ; *our family’s been known for musicianers as 
far back as anybody can tell. But them tilings are 
dying out, as I tell Solomon every time ho comes round ; 
there ’s no voices like "what there used to be, and there ’s 
nobody remembers what we remember, if it isn’t the 
old cro-ws.’ 

‘ Aye, you remember when first Mr. Lammeter’s father 
came into these parts, don’t you, Mr. Macey ? ’ said the 
landlord. 

‘ I should think I did,’ said the old man, who had 
now gone through that complimentary process necessary 
to bring him up to the point of narrauon, ‘ and a, fine old 
gentleman he was — as fine, and finer nor the ]\lx. Lam- 
metcr as now is. Ho came from a bit north’ard, so far 
ns I could ever make out. But there ’s nobody rightly 
knows about those parts: only it couldn’t be far 
north’ard, nor much different from this country, for 
he brought a f^e breed o’ sheep ^vith him, so there must 
be pastures there, and eve^hing reasonable.. We 
beared tell ns he’d sold his own land to come and take 
the Warrens, and that seemed odd for a man as had 
land of his own, to come and rent a farm in a strange 
place. But they say it was along of his uife’s d3ring ; 
though there’s reasons in things as nohody knows on — 
that ’s pretty much what I’ve made out ; though some 
folks are so wise, they’ll find you fifty reasons straight 
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off, and all the while the real reason ’s winking at ’em 
in the comer, and they niver sce’t. Howsomever, it 
was soon seen as we’d got a new parish’ner as know’d 
the rights and customs o’ things, and kep a good house, 
and was well looked on by everybody. And the young 
man — that ’s the Mr. Lammctcr ns now is, for ho ’a ni vi r 
a sister — soon begun to court Miss Osgood, that ’s the 
sister o’ the Mr. Osgood as now is, and a Tine handsome 
lass she was— eh, you can’t think — they pretend this 
young lass is like her, but that’s the way wi’ people rs 
don’t know what come before ’em. I should know, fer 
I helped the old rector, Mr. Orumlow ns was, I helped 
him marry ’em.’ 

Here Mr. Maccy paused ; he always gave his narrative 
in instalments, expecting to be questioned according to 
precedent. 

‘ Aye, and a partic’Iar thing happened, didn’t it, 
Mr. Maccy, so as you were likely to remember that 
marriage ? ’ said the landlord, in a congratulatory 
tone. 

^ ‘ I shoxdd think there did — a very partic’lar thing, 

said Jlr. Maccy, nodding sideways. ‘ For Xlr. Drumlow 
—poor old gentleman, I was fond on him, though he’d 
got a bit confused in his head, nhat wi’ age and wi’ 
taking a drop o’ summat warm when the service come 
of a cold morning. And young Mr. Lammctcr, he’d 
have no way but ho must bo married in Janiwaij’, 
which, to bo sure, ’s a unreasonable time to bo marriecl 
in, for it isn’t like a christening or a burying, as j'ou 
can’t help ; and so Mr. Drumlow — poor old gentleman, 
I was fond on him — but when ho come to put tho 
questions, ho put ’em by the rule o’ contrairy, like, and 
he says, “Wilt thou have this man to thy wedded wife ? ’’ 
says ho, and then ho says, “ Wilt thou have this woman 
to thy wedded husband?” says he. But the par- 
tio’larcst thing of all is, as nobody took any notice on 
it but mo, and they answered straight off “ yes,” like 
as if it had been mo sa^ng “ Amen ” i’ the right place, 
without listening to what went before.’ 

‘ But you knew what was going on well enough, didn’t 
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you, Mr, Macey ? You were live enough, eh ? ’ said 
the butcher. 

‘ Lor bless j’ou ! ’ said Ulr. Macey, pausing, and 
smiling in pity at the impotence of his hearers’ im- 
agination — ‘ U’h3% I Aras all of a tremble : it was as if 
I’d been a coat pulled by the tAvo tails, like ; for I 
couldn’t stop the parson, I couldn’t take upon mo to do 
that ; and j'et I said to myself, I says, “ Suppose they 
shouldn’t be fast married, ’cause the Arords are con- 
traiiy' ? ” and my head AA-ent Avorking like a mill, for I 
was allays uncommon for turning things over and seeing 
all roimd ’em ; and I sa^'s to myself, “ Is ’t the mcanin’ 
or the words as makes fdks fast i’ AA*edlock ? ” For tlie 
parson meant right, and the bride and bridegroom 
meant right. But then, when I come to think on it, 
mcanin’ goes but a little way i’ most things, for you 
ma3’ mean to stick things together and your glue ma3' 
be bad, and then AA'here are you ? And so I says to my- 
sen, “ It isn’t the meanin’.'it’s the glue.” And I aa’os 
AA’ orretcd as if I ’d got three bell& to pull at once, Avhen 
Avo got into the vestry, and they begim to sign their 
names. But AA'here ’s the use o’ talking ? — ^you can’t 
think what goes on in a ’cute man’s inside.’ 

‘ But 3 ’ou held in for all that, didn’t 3 'ou, Mr. Macey ? ’ 
said the landlord. 

* A3'e, I held in tight till I was by mysen Avi’ Mr. Drum- 
low, and then I out aai’ ovei3rthing, but respectful, as 
I allays did. And ho made light on it, and he says, 
“ Pooh, pooh, Macey, make yourself eas3',” he says, “ it ’s 
neither the meaning nor the AA'ords — ^it’s the remaster 
docs il-:-that’s the glue.” So 5’ou see he settled it 
easy ; for parsons and doctors Imow everything by 
heart, like, so as they aren’t AA’orreted wi’ thinking 
Avhat ’s the rights and Avrongs o’ things, as I’n been man3' 
and man3' 's the time. And sure enough the Avedding 
turned out all right, on’y poor Mrs. Lammeter — ^that’s 
Miss Osgood as Avas — died afore the lasses Avere growed 
up; but for pi’osperit3’ and every'thing respectable, 
there’s no family more looked on.’ 

Every one of Mr. Macey’s audience had heard this 
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story many times, but it was listened to as if it had 
been a favourite tune, and at certain points the pu£5ng 
of the pipes was momentarily suspended, that the 
listeners might give their whole minds to the expected 
words. But there was more to como ; and Mr. Snell, 
the landlord, duly put the leading question. 

‘ \^y, old Mr. Lammeter had a pretty fortin, didn’t 
they say, when he come into these parts ? ’ 

‘ Well, yes,’ said Sir. Macey ; ‘ but I daresay it’s as 
much os this Mr. Lammeter ’s done to keep it whole. 
For there was alla 3 ’a a talk os nobody could get rich on 
&e Warrens : though ho holds it cheap, for it’s what 
they call Charity Land,’ 

‘ Aye, and there’s few folks know so well us you how 
it come to be Charity Land, eh, Mr. Macey ? ’ said the 
butcher. 

' How should they 7 ' said the old clerk, with some 
contempt ‘ Why, my grandfather made the grooms’ 
livery for that Mr. Cliff as came and built the big stables 
at the Warrens. Tniy,* thej^’ro stables four times ns big 
as Squire Cass’s, for he thought o’ nothing but bosses 
and hunting. Cliff didn’t — a Lunnon tailor, some folks 
said, as had gone mad wi’ cheating. For ho couldn’t 
ride ; lor bless you ! they said he’d got no more grip o’ 
the boss than if his legs had been cross sticks ; my 
grandfatlier heated old Squire Cass say so manj', and 
many a time. But ride he would, ns if old Harry had 
been a-driving him ; and he’d a son, a lad o’ sixteen ; 
and nothing u'ould his father have him do, but ho must 
ride and ride — though the lad was frighted, Urej' said, 
.^d it was a common saying os the fatlier wanted to 
ri^ the tailor out o’ the lad, and make a gentleman on 
him — not hut what I’m a tailor mj'self, but in respect 
as God made me such, I’m proud on it, for “Macey 
tailor,’’ ’s been WTote up over our door since afore tlio 
Queen’s heads went out on the shillings. But Cliff, 
he was ashamed o’ being called a tailor, and ho was sore 
vexed as his riding was laughed at, and nobody o’ the 
gentlefolks hereabout could abide him. Howsomever, 
the poor lad got sickly and died, and the fatW didn’t 
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live long after him, for ho got queerer nor ever, and they 
said he used to go out i’ the dead o’ the night, wi’ a lan- 
tern in his hand, to the stables, and set a lot o’ lights 
burning, for he got ns he couldn’t sleep ; and there he ’d 
stand, cracking his whip and looking at his bosses; 
and they said it was a mercy ns the stables didn’t get 
burnt down wi’ the poor dumb creaturs in ’em. But 
at last ho died raving, and they found as he ’d left all his 
property, Warrens and all, to a Lunnon Charity, and 
tliat’s how the Warrens come to be Charity land; 
though, ns for the stables, Mr. Lammeter never uses 
’em — they’re out o’ all chaiictcr — lor bless you ! if you 
was to set the doors a-banging in ’em, it ’ud sound like’ 
thunder half o’er the parish.’ 

‘ Aye, but there ’s more going oh in the stables than 
what folks see by daylight, eh, Mr. Macey ? ’ said the 
landlord. 

‘ Aye, aye ; go that wn3' of a dark night, that ’s all,’ 
said Mr. Macey linking mj'stcriously, ‘ and then make 
believe, if you like, ns you didn’t see lights i’ the stables, 
nor hear the stamping o’ the bosses, nor the cracking 
o’ the whips, and houling, too, if it ’s tow’rt daybreak. 
“ Clifl’s Holiday ” has been the name of it ever sin’ I were 
a boy ; that ’s to say, some said ns it was the holiday 
Old Harry gev him from roasting, like. That’s what 
my father told me, and ho was a reasonable man, 
though there’s folks nowadays know what happened 
afore they were born better nor they know their own 
business.’ 

‘What do"j’’ou say to that, eh. Dowlas ?’ said the 
landlord, turning to the farrier, who was swelling with 
impatience for his cue. ‘ There ’s a nut for you to crack.* 

Mr. Dowlas was the negative spirit in the company, 
and was proud of his position. ^ 

‘ Say ? I say what a man should say ns doesn’t shut 
his eyes to look at n finger-post. I say, as I’m ready 
to wager any man ten pound, if ho ’ll stand out wi’ me 
any dry night in the pasture before the Warren stables, 
as wo shall neither see lights nor hear noises, if it isn’t 
the blowing of our o^vn noses. Tliat ’s what I say, and 
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Tve said it many a time ; but there ’s nobody ’nil ventur 
a ten-pon’ note on their ghos’es as they make so 
sure of.’ 

‘ Why, Dowlas, that’s easy betting, that is,’ said Ben 
Winthrop. ‘ You might as well bet a man as he 
wouldn’t catch the rheumatise if he stood up to’s neck 
in the pool of a frosty night. It ’ud be &e fun for 
a man to win his bet as he’d catch the rheumatise. 
Folks as believe in Cliff’s Holiday aren’t agoing to 
ventur near it for a matter o’ ten pound.’ 

‘ If Master Dowlas wants to know the truth on it,’ 
said Mr. Macey, with a sarcastic smile, tapping his 
thumbs together, ‘ he’s no call to lay any bet — ^let him- 
go and Stan’ by himself — ^there’s nobody ’ull hinder 
him ; and then he can let the parish’ners know if they’re 
wrong,’ 

‘ l^ank you ! I’m obliged to you,’ said the farrier, 
with a snort of scorn. ‘If folks are fools, it’s no 
business o’ mine. I don’t want to make out the truth 
about ghos’es : I know it a’ready. But I’m not against 
a bet — everything fair and open. Let any man bet me 
ten pound as I shall see Clms Holiday, and I’ll go and 
stand by myself. I want no company. I’d as lief do it 
as I’d fill this pipe.’ 

‘ Ah, but who ’s to watch you. Dowlas, and see you 
do it 7 Tliat ’s no fair bet,’ said the butcher. 

* No fair bet 7 ’ replied Mr. Dowlas, angrily. ‘ I 
should like to hear any man stand up and say 1 want 
to bet unfair. Come now. Master Lundy, 1 should like 
to hear you say it.’ 

‘ Very like you would,’ said the butcher. ‘ But it’s 
no business o’ mine. You’re none o’ my bargains, and 
I aren’t a-going to tiy and ’bate your price. If any- 
body ’ll bid for you at your own vallying, let him. I’m 
for peace and quietness, I am.’ 

‘Yes, that’s what every yapping cur is, when you 
hold a stick up at him,’ said the farrier. ‘ But I’m 
afraid o’ neither man nor ghost, and I’m ready to lay 
a fair bet — 1 aren’t a turn-tail cur.’ 

* Aye, but there’s this in it. Dowlas,’ said the landlord, 
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speaking in a tone of much candour and tolerance. 

There’s folks, i’ my o{)inion, they can’t see ghos’cs, 
not if they stood as plain as a pike-staff before ’em. 
And there ’s reason i’ that. For there ’s my ■wife, now, 
can’t smell, not if she ’d the strongest of cheese under 
her nose. I never see’d a ghost myself, but then 1 says 
to myself, “ Veiy like I haven’t got the smell for ’em.” 
I mean, putting a ghost for a smell, or else oontrairiways. 
And so, I’m for holding with both sides ; for, as I say, 
the truth lies between ’em. And if Dowlas was to go 
and stand, and say he’d never seen a wink o* Cliffs 
Holida5' all the night through, I ’d back him ; and if 
anybody said as Cliff’s Holiday was certain sure, for 
all that, I ’d back him too. For the smell ’s what 1 go by.’ 

The landlord’s analdgical argument was not well re- 
ceived by the farrier — a man intensely opposed to com- 
promise. 

Tut, tut,* ho said, setting down his glass with re- 
freshed irritation j ‘ what ’s the smell got to do with it t 
Did ever a ghost give a man a black eye ? That ’s what 
I should like to know. If gbos’es want mo to believe 
in em, let ’em leave off skulking i’ the dark and i’ lone 
places — ^let ’em come where there’s company and 
candles.’ 


As if ghos’es ’ud want to be believed in by anybody 
60 i^irant ! ’ said hlr. Macey, in deep disgust at the 
farrier’s crass incompetence to apprehend the conditions 
of ghostly phenomena. e/ 

^ <30 t-v /-H-' 

un<w«CHAPTEB 

I-,'’ Cr '*-• y. ' • f .j ‘f 

l\£?_the.next moment there seemed to be some evidence 
{that ghosts had a more condescending disposition than 
• ^ocey attributed to them ; for the pale thin figure of 
,,tSilas Mamer was suddenly seen stan^g in tlie ’svarm 
light, uttering no word, but looking round at the company^^' 
^bjha Btrange_unearthly_cyes. The long pipes gave ' 
a simultaneous movement, like the anteim® of startled 
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insects, and every man present, not excepting even the 
^epticnl farrier, had an impression that ho san', not 
Silos ^farncr in the flesh, but an apparition ; for the 
door by which Silas had entered was hidden by the high* 
screened scats, and no one had noticed his approach. 
Mr. Mncey, sitting a long way off the ghost, might bo 
supposed to have felt an argumentative triumph, nhich 
would tend to.ncuti^izo his share of the general alarm. 
Had ho not always said that when Silas jMamcr was in 
that strange trance of his, his soul went loose from his 
body ? Hero was the demo nstration : nevertheless, 
on tho whole, ho would have been ns well contented 
without it. For a few moments there was a dead 
silence, Marner’s want of breath and agitation not allow- 
ing him to speak. The landlord, under tho habitual 
sense that ho was bound to keep his house open to oil 
company, and contidcnt in the protection of his un- 
broken neutrality, at last took on himself the task of 
ncljiitipg tho ghost. » fU 

Slastor JIamer,’ ho said, in a conciliatory tone, 

“ \vJ\at ’sjncldng to you ? MHiat ’s your business here ? ^ 

* Robbed ! ’ said Silas, gaspingly . * I’ vo been robbed !' 

I want the constable — ana tho Justice — and S.quiro 
Cass— and Mr. Crackenthorp.’ 

* Lay hold on him, Jem Rodney,’ said tho landlord, 

t he idea of a gh ostgubsiding ; ‘ he ’s off his head, I doubt. ,, 
Ho ’S WefETiTOUgh.’ /Cr.,C ^ -vtC 

Jom Rodney was tho outermost man, and sat coh- 
veniontly near Mamcr’s standing-place; but ho de- 
clined to give his sendees. 

‘ Come and lay hold on him yourself, Mr. Snell, if 
you’ve a mind,’ said Jem, rather sullenly. ‘ He ’s been 
robbed, and murdered too, for what I linow,’ he added, 
in a muttering tone. 

‘ Jem Rodney ! ’ said Silas, turning and fixing his 
strange eyes on the suspected man. 

‘ Ayo, Master Marner, what do you want wf me ? ’ 
said Jem, trembling a little, and seizing his drinking- 
can as a defensive weapon. 

‘ If it was you stole my money,’ said Silas, clasp- 
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ing liis hands entreatingly, and raising his voice to a cry, 
‘give it me back, — ana I won’t meddle with you. 
I won’t set the constable on you. Give it me back, and 
ril let you — I’ll let you have a guinea.’ 

‘ Mo stole your money ! ’ said Jem, angrily. ‘ I’ll 
pitch this can at voiir eye if you talk o’ my stealuig j'our 

money.’ i«v 

‘Come, come. Master Mamer,’ said the lanmord, 
now rising resolutely, and seizing Mamer by the shoul-' 
der, ‘ if vou’ye got any information to la v, s^eak it out' 
sensible, and show as you’re in your right mind, if you 
expect anybody to listen to you. You’re as wet as* 
a drownded rat. Sit down and drj' yourself, and speak 
straight forrard.’ 4 &t.t\ S" frW 

! Ah, to be sure, man,’ said the farrier, who began to 
feel that hg had ngt. bpen quite on n par ynth himRftIf 
and the occasio n. ‘ Let ’s have no more staring and 
screaming, else we’ll have you strapped for a madman. 
That was why I didn’t speak at the first — thinks I, the 
man ’s run mad.’ 

‘ Aye, aye, make him sit down,’ said several voices at 
once, well pleased that the reality of ghosts remaine d 
still an open question. <4-CC.iv 

The landlora forced Mamer to take off his coat, and 
then to sit down on a chair aloof from every one else, 
in the centre of the circle, and in the direct raj-s of the 
fire. The weaver, too feeble to have any distinct pur- 
pose beyond that of getting help to recover his money,, 
submitted unresistingl 5 '. The transient f ears of the' 
company were now forgotten in tlieir strong curiosity,' 
and all faces were turned towards Silas, when the land- 
lord, having seated himself again, said — 

‘ Now then. Master Mamer, what 's this you’ve got 
to say, as you’ve been robbed ? speak out.’ 

‘ He ’d better not say again ns it was me robbed him,’ 
cried Jem Rodne 3 ', hastily. * What could I ha’ done 
with his money ? I could as easy steal the parson’s 
surplice, and wear it.’ 

‘ Hold your tongue, Jem, and let ’s hear what he ’s got 
to say,’ said the landlord. ‘ Now then, IMaster Mamer.’ 
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Kcnch’s ; and then, if it’s mo as is dcppity, I’ll go Lack 
with 5 'ou, Master Marner, and examine your pnmiscs ; 
and if anybody’s got any fault to find with that. I'll 
thank him to stand up and say it out like a man.’ 

By this pregnant speech the fanner had retosjablishcd 
his^elf-complacency', and w’aitcd with confidence to hear 
liimsclf named as one of the aupcrlnliycly sensible men. 
' ' ‘ JjoI us sec how* the nigitt i.<t, though,' said the landlord, 
Arho also considered himself jiersonnlly concerned in 
this proposition. ‘ \Miy, it rains heavy still,’ lie said, 
returning from tlic door. 

‘ Well, I’m not the man to be afraid o’ the rain,’ said 
the farrier. ‘For it’ll look bad wiicn Justice Malam 
hears ns respectable men like us had n infonnation laid 
before ’em and took no stepi.* 

'Ihc landlord agreed with this \iew, and after taking 
tho.genso of the company, and dnly rehearsing a small 
ceromon}’ knowm in high ecclesiastical life ns the ndo 
^fjyiscopari, ho consented to take on himself the fhill 
dignity of going to Kench’s. But to the farrier’s strong 
disgust, Mr. wincey now* started an objection to his 
proposing himself ns a dcjiuly-constnblo ; for that 
orocula r old gentleman, claiming to knoAv the law, 
stated, as n fact dcliA’cred to him by his father, that no 
doctor could bo n constable. 

* And you’re a doctor, I reckon, though you’re only 
n cow-doctor — for a fly ’s a flj’, though it may bo a hoss- 
fl}',* concluded Mr. Macey, Avondering a little at his own 
‘’eliteness,’ fCt.ce 

JChero Avas a hot debate upon this, the farrier being of 
course ia dispose d j;Qjx!nmmco>tho quality of doctor, but 
contending tliatadoctor could bo a constable if he liked — 
the law meant, he needn’t be one if ho didn’t like. 
Mr. Macey thought this avos nonsense, since the law- was 
not likely to be fonder of doctors than of other folks. 
MorcoA'cr, if it Avas in the nature of doctors more than 
of other men not to like being constables, how came 
Mr. Dowlas to bo so eager to act in that capacity ? 

‘ I don’t want to act the constable,’ said the farrier, 
driA'en into a .eorncr by this merciless reasoning ; ‘ and 
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thorp’s no man can say if of me, if he'd tcH the (ruth. 
'But if there’s to bo any jealousy and entying about 
going to Konch’s in (bo rain, let them go os like it— you 
won't get me to go, I can tell you.* 

By Uio landlord’s inten-enlion, however, the dispute 
wns’nccommtKlatcd. Mr. DowIa.s consented to go ns 
a .second person dieincHned to act ofltcinll}’ ; and so 
poor Silas, funiished with some old coverings, turned 
out with his two companions into (ho rain again, think- 
ine of the long night-hours before him, not ns those do 
wlio long to rest, but n.s those who e.vpect to ‘ watch for 
the moining.’ 


CHAPTER VIII. 

\Vnr.K Godfrey Cass letumed from Mrs. O.sgood’s party 
at midnight, lie was not mucli surprised to learn that 
Ihin'ey had not come home. Perhap.s ho had not sold 
Wildfire, and was waiting for another chance — perhaps, 
on that foggy afternoon, he had preferred liousing 
hirn'clf at the Red Lion at Batherlcy for the night, if 
the ran had kept him in that neighbourhood ; for ho 
was not likely to feel much concern about leaving his 
brother in suspense. Godfiey’s mind was too full of 
Eancy Ijimmcter’s looks and behaviour, too full of the 
cxa- 2 >em(ion against hiin''elf and hi.s lot, which the 
I'iglit of lier always produced in him, for him to give 
much thought to' Wiltlfiro or to (ho probabilities of 
Dunstan’s conduct. 

Tlic iic.\t morning (he whole village w-ns excited by 
(lie ‘•(ory of the robbery, and Godficy, like every one 
else, was occupied in gathering and discussing now.s 
about it, and in visiting the .Stone-pits. Tbo rain had 
W'ndied away all po<siliilily of dlstinguisliing footmarks, 
but a close inve.stigation of (he spot had disclosed, in 
the direction opposite to (he village, a tinder-box, w’ltli 
a flint and steel, half sunk in the mud. It was not 
Silas's linder-box, for the only one he had over had was 
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still standing on his shelf ; and the inference generally 
accepted was, that the tinder box in the ditch was some- 
bow connected with tlie robbery. A small minority 
shook their heads, and intimated their opinion that it 
VOS not a robbery to have much light thrown on it by 
,indcr-boxes, that Master Mamer% tale h ad a Queer 
ook with It, and that such things had been known as 
i man’s doing himself a mischief, and then setting the 
justice to look for the doer. But when questioned 
doscly as to their grounds for this opinion, and what 
Master Mamcr had to gain by such false pretences, they 
>nly shook their heads ns before, and observed that 
:hcro was no knou’ing what some folks counted gain ; 
moreover, that everybody had a right to their own 
jpinions, grounds or no grounds, and that the weaver, 

IS cverj’body knew, was parti}' eras}'. Mr. Mace}’, 
though he joined in the defence of flamer against all 
5U Spicion s_Qf . deceit, also pooh-poohed the tinder-box ; , 
indeed, r epudiated it as a rather impious suggestion,^.: 
tending to impl^ tliat cvciything must be done by ' 
mman bands, and that there was no power which could 
make away with tlic guineas without moving the bricks. 
Severtbelcss, ho turned round rather sharply on Mr. 
lookoy, when the zealous deputy, feeling that this was 
a view of the case peculiarly suited to a parish-clerk, 
carried it still farther, and doubted whether it was right 
to inquire into a robbery at all when the circumstances 
were so mysterious. 

* As if,’ concluded Mr. Tookey — ‘ ns if there was 
nothing but what could bo made out by justices and con- 
stables.’ 

‘Now, don’t you bo for ’Overshooting tuo mark, 
Tookey,’ said Mr. Macey, nodding his head aside, ad- 
monishingly. ‘ That ’swbatyou’re allays at; if I throw 
a stone and hit, you tliink there’s sunimnt better than 
hitting, and you try to throw a stone beyond. TOiat 
I said w’as against the tinder-box: I said nothing 
against justices and constables, for they’re o’ Iving 
George’s making, and it ’ud bo ill-bccoming a man in 
a parish office to fly out again’ ICing George.’ 
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While these discussions were going on amongst the 
group outside the Rainbow, n hioher consultation was 
Iwing carried on within, under tlie presidency of Mr. 
Crackcntljorp, tho rector, assisted by Squire Cass and 
other substantial parishioners. It had just occurred- 
to Mr. Snell, tho landlord — ^lie being, as ho observed, 
a man accustomed to put two and two togcUior — to 
connect with tho tinder-box which, as deputy-constable, 
he himself had had the honourable distinction of finding, 
certain recollections of a pedlar who had called to drink 
at the house about a month before, and had actually 
stated that ho carried a tinder-box about with him to 
light his pipe. Here, surely, was a clue to be followed 
out. And ns memory, when dulj' impregnated with 
ascertained ’ fnct«, is sometimes Eurprisingl3» fertile, 
Mr. Snell gradually recovered a vi\nd impression of the 
effect produced oh him bj' tho pedlar’s countcnanco 
and conversation. He had a ‘ look with his ej’o ’ which 
fell unpleasnnth* on Mr. Snell's sensitive organism. ^ To 
be sure, he didn't saj* nnj’thing particular — ^no, except 
that about tho tinder-box — but it isn’t what a man 
saj's, it’.s tho way he saj*s it. Moreover, ho had a 
suhrthy forcignni^ of complexion uhich boded little 
honesty. 

* Dirf he wear car-rings 1 ’ Mr. Crackenthorp wished to 
luiow, having some acquaintance uith foreign customs. 

‘ Well — stay — lot me see,’ said Mr. Snell, like a docile 
clairvo^'antc, who would really not make a mistake if 
she could help it. After stretching tho comers of his 
mouth and contracting his cj'cs, ns if ho were trying to 
see tho ear-rings, ho appeared to give up the effort, and 
said, * Well, he ’d got car-rings in his box to sell, so it ’s 
nat'ral to suppose he might wear ’em. But ho called 
nteverj’ house, a’most, in tho village: there’s some- 
body else, maj'hap, saw ’em in his ears, though I can’t 
take upon mo rightly to say.’ 

Mr. Snell was correct in his surmise, that somebody P'' 
else would remember the pcdlnfTcar-rings. For, on ^ 
the spread of inquity among tho villagers, it was stated 
tvith gathering emphasis, that the parson had wanted 

p 
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to know whether the pedlar wore earrringa in his ears, 
^and an impression was created that a great deal de- 
pended on the eliciting of this fact. Of course every 
one who hoafdl/ho question,' hot having any distinct 
image of the pedlar os tmthout car-rings, immediately 
had an imago of him with car-rings, larger or smaller, 
as the case might bo ; and the image was present]}’ taken 
for a vis-id recollection, so that the glazier’s wife, a well- 
intentioned woman, not given to l^ing, and whoso house 
was among the cleanest in the nltaro, was ready to 
declare, os sure as ever she meant to take the sacrament, 
the very next Christmas that was ever coming, that she 
had seen big ear-rings, in the shape of the young moon, 
in the pedlor’s two cars ; while Jinny Oates, the cob- 
bler’s daughter, being a more imaginative person, stated 
not only that she had seen them too, but that they had 
made her blood creep, as it did at that very moment 
while there she stood. 

Also, by way of throwing further light on this duo 
of the tinder-box, a collection was made of all the 
articles purchased from the pedlar at various houses 
and carried to the Rainbow to be exhibited there. In 
fact, there was a general feeling in the village, 
that for the clearing-up of this robbery tlicre must bo 
a great deal done at tiie Rainbow, and that no man 
need offer his wife an excuse for going there while it 
was the scene of severe public duties. 

Some disappointment was felt, and perbtms a little in- 
dignation also, when it became knon-n that Silas Mamcr, 
on being questioned by the Squire and the parson, had 
retained no other recollection of the pedlar than that 
he had called at his door, but had not entered his house, 
having turned away at once when Silas, holding the door 
ajar, had said that he wanted nothing. This had been 
SITas’s testimony, though he clutched strongly at the 
idea of the pedlar’s being the culprit, if only' because 
it gave him a definite imago of a whereabout for bis 
gold, after it bad been taken away from its hiding-place : 
he could see it now’ in the pedlar’s box. But it was 
observed with some irritation in the village, that any- 
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body but a * blind creatur ’ like Mamcr would have 
eccn the man prowling abou t, for how came be to leave 
his tinder-boxmTlie ditch' close by, if ho hadn't been 
lingering there ? Doubtless, he had made his observa- 
tions when he saw Mamcr at the door. Anybody might 
know — and only look at him — that the weaver was a 
half-crazy miser. It was a wonder the pedlar hadn't 
murdered him ; men of that sort, with rings in their 
cars, had been known for murderers often and often ; 
there had been one tried at the 'sizes, not so long ago^ 
but what there were people li\'ing who remembered it. 

Godfrey Cass, indeed, entering the Rainbow during 
one of hir. Snell’s frequently repeated recitals of his 
testimony, had treated it lightly, stating that he him- 
self had bought a pen-knife of the pedlar, and thought 
him a merry grinning fellow enough ; it was all non- 
sense, ho said, about the man’s evil looks. But this was 
spoken of in the village as the random t alk of youth,' 
' as if it was only Jlr. Snell who had se'en something 
odd about the pedlar ! ’ On the contrary, there were 
at least half-a-dozen who were ready to go before Justice 
Malam, and give in much more striking testimony than 
any the landlord could furnish. It was to be hoped! 
Mr. Godfrey would not go to Tarloy a nd thr _Qw_cold'. 
■ water o n what Mr. Snell said there, and so prevent the 
justice from drawing up a warrant. He was suspected' 
of intending this, when, after mid-day, he was seen' 
setting off on horseback in the direction of Tarloy. 

But by this time Godfrey’s interest in the robberj- had 
faded before his growing anxiety about Dunstan and’ 
Wildfire, and he was going, not to Tarley, but to Bath- 
erley, unable to rest in uncertainty about them any 
longer. The possibility that Dunstan had played him 
the ugly trick of riding away with Wildfire, to return 
at the end of a month, when he bad gambled away or 
othenriso squandered the price of the horse, was a fear 
that urged itself upon him more, oven, than tlio thought 
of an accidental injury ; and now that the dance at 
Mrs. Osgood’s was post, he was irritated with himself 
that he had trusted his horse to Dunstoni Instead off 
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trying to still his fears, he encouraged them, with that 
superstitious impression which clings to us all, that if 
wo expect ovil very strongly it is the less likely to come ; 
and when ho heard a horse approaching at a trot, and 
saw a hat rising above a hedge beyond an angle of the 
lane, ho felt ns if his conjuration had succeeded. But 
no sooner did the horse come within sight, than his 
heart sank again. It was not WildHro ; and in a few 
moments more ho discerned that the rider was not 
Dunstan, but Bryco, who pulled up to speak, with 
a face that inmlicd something disagreeable. 

* Well, Jlr. Godfrey, that *s a lucky brotiier of yours, 
that Master Dunsey, isn’t ho ? ’ 

* TOiat do you mean ? * said Godfrey, hastily. 

‘ AWiy, hasn’t he been home yet f * said Bryce. 

‘ Homo ? no. IVhat. has happened 7 Bo quick. 
What has ho done with my horse 7 ’ 

* Ah, I thought it was vours, though ho pretended 
you had parted tvitli it to him.’ 

* Has he throtm him down and broken his knees 7 ’ 

said Godfrey, flu shed 3 yith_exasporation. ^ ** 

* Worse than tbat,’'8aid B^oc. ‘ You see, I ’d made 
a bargain with him to buy the horse for a hundred and 
twenty — a swinging price, but I alwoys liked the horse. 
And what docs ho do but go and stake him — ^fly at a 
hedge uith stakes in it, atop of a bank with a ditch 
before it. The horse had been dead a pretty good while 
when ho was found. So he hasn’t been homo since, 
has he 7 ’ 

• ‘ Home 7 no,’ said Godfrey, ‘ and ho ’d better keep 
away. Confound mo for a fool I 1 might have known 
this would bo the end of it.’ 

‘Well, to tell you the truth,’ sold Bryce, ‘after I’d 
bargained for the horse, it did come into my head that 
he might bo riding and selling the horse mthout your 
knowledge, for I didn’t believe it was his own. I limow 
Master Dunsey was up to his tricks sometimes. But 
where can ho bo gone 7 Ho ’s never been seen at 
Batherley. He couldn’t have been hurt, for ho must 
have walked off.’ 
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‘Hurt?’ said Godfrey, bitterly. ‘He’ll never be 
hurt — ^l)e ’s made to hurt other people.’ 

‘ And so you did ^ve him leave to sell the horse, 
eh ? ’ said IJr}-ce. 

‘ Yes ; I •wanted to part vrith the horse — ho •was always 
a little too hard in m e month for me,’ said Godfrey 
his pride making him wince under the idea that Bryce’ 
guessed the sale to be a matter of necessity. * I was 
going to see after him — I thought some mischief had 
happened. I’ll go back now,* he added, turning the 
horse's head, and wishing he could get rid of Bryce ; 
for he felt that the long-dreaded (Crisis in his life* was 
close upon him. ‘ You’re coming on to Raveloe, aren’t 
you ? ’ 

‘ Well, no, not now,’ said Bryce. * I teas coming 
round there, for 1 had to go to Flitton, and I thought 
I might as well take you in my way, and just let you 
Icnow all I know myself about the horse. I suppose 
Master Dunsey didn’t like to show himself till the ill 
news had blown over a bit. He’s perhaps gone to pay 
a visit at the Three Crowns, by ^Miitbridge — ^I know 
he’s fond of the house.’ 

‘ Perhaps he is,’ said Godfrey, rather absently. Then 
rousing himself, bo said, with an effort at carelessness, 

* We shall hear of him soon enough, 1*11 be bound.*^ 

* Well, hero ’s my turning,’ said Bryce, not surprised 
to perceive that Godfrey was rather ‘ do^wn ’ ; * so I’ll 
bid you good day, and* wish I may bring you better 
news another time.’ 

Godfrey rode along slowly, representing to himself 
the scene of confession to his father from which he felt' 
that there was now no longer any escape. The reve- 
lation about the money must be made the very next 
morning ; and if he withheld the rest, Dunstan would 
be sure to come back shortly, and finding that he must 
bear the brunt of his father’s anger, would tell the whole' 
story out of spite, even though be had nothing to gain 
by it. Thera was one step, perhaps, by which he might 
still •win Bunstan’s silence and put off *the e\il day : he 
might tell his father that he had himself spent the money 
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paid to him by Fowler ; and as lie Imd never been guilty 
of such an ouenoo before, tho affair would blow over 
after a little storming. But Godfrey could not bend 
himself to this. Bio felt that in letting Dunston havo 
the money, be had already been guilty of a breach of 
trust hardly less culpable than that of spending tho 
money directly for his own behoof ; and j'et there was 
a distinction between the two acta which made him 
feci that the one was so much more blackening than 
the other as to bo intolerable to him. 

* I don’t pretend to be or good follow,* bo said to him> 
self ; ‘ but I’m not a scoundrel — at least. I’ll stop short 
somewhere. Til bear tho consequences of what I hate, 
done sooner tlian make believe I’ve done what I never 
would have done. I’d never have spent the money for 
my ovm pleasure — I was tortured into it.’ 

Through tho remainder of this day Godfrey, with 
only occasional fluctuations, kept his will bent in tho 
direction of a complcto avowal to his father, ond ho with- 
held the story of Wildfire’s loss till tho next morning, 
that it might serve him os an introduction to heavier 
matter. The old Squire was accustomed to his son’s 
frequent absence from home, and thought neither Dun- 
stan’s nor Wildfire’s non-appearance a matter calling 
for remark. Godfrey said to himself again and again, 
that if ho let slip this one opportunity of confession, 
he might never have another ; tlio revelation might bo 
made oven in a more odious way than by Dunstan’s 
malignity : she might come, os she had threa tened to do. 
And then ho tried to make tho scene cosier to himself 
by rehearsal : he made up his mind how he would pass 
from the admission of his weakness in letting Dunstnn 
havo tho money to tho fact that Dunstan had a hold 
< ^on him which ho had been unable to shake off, and how 
'C'ho would work ja p, his father to expect something very 
bad before he told him tho fact. The old Squire was an 
^^‘^imp laca ble man : he made resolutions in violent anger, 
but ho was not to be moved from them after his anger 
had subsided — as fiery volcanic matters eeol and harden 
into rook. Like many violent and implacable men, he 
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nllovred e^'ils to grow under favour of his own hocdlcss- 
nos<(, tili they pressed upon him with exasperating force, 
and then ho turned round with ficrco severity and be- 
came unrelentingly hard. Tliis was his system with 
his tenants : ho allowed them to got into arrears, neglect 
their fences, reduce their stock, sell their straw, and 
otherwise go tlio wrong way, — and then, when ho be- 
came short of money in consequence of this indulgence, 
ho took tlic hardest mcasur&s and would listen to no 
appeal. Godfrey knew all this, and felt it with the 
greater force because he had constantly suffered annoj*- 
anco from witnessing his fatljcr’s sudden fits of unre- 
lentingness, for which his own habitual irresolution 
deprived him of all sympathy. (IIo was not critical 
on the faulty indulgence which preceded these fits ; 
that seemed to liira natural enough.) Still there was 
just the chance, Godfrey thought, that his father’s 
pride miglit see this marriage in a light that would 
indticc him to hu«h it up, rather than turn his son out 
and make the family the talk of the country for ten 
miles round. 

This was the view of the case that Godfrey managed 
to keep before him prettv closely till midnight, and ho 
went to sleep thinking tliat ho had done with inward 
debating. Rut when he awoke in the still morning 
darlmcss he found it impos«iI)lc to reawaken his evening 
thoughts ; it was ns if they had been tired out and were 
not to be roused to further work. Instead of arguments 
for confession, he could now feel the preseneo of nothing 
but its evil consequences; the old dread of disgrace 
came back — the old shrinking from the thought of rais- 
ing a hopeless barrier between himself and Nancy — the 
old disposition to rely on chanees which might bo 
favourable to him, and save him from betrayal. Why, 
after all, .should ho cut off the hope of them by his own 
act ? He had scon the matter in a wrong light yesterday. 
Ho had been in a rage with Dunstan, and had thought of 
nothing but a thorough break-up of their mutual under- 
standing ; but what it would ho really wisest foe him to 
do, was to try and soften his father’s anger against 
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Dunsey, and keep things as nearly as possible in their 
old eondition. If Dunsey did not come back for a few 
days (and Godfrey did not know but that the rascal 
had enough money in his pocket to enable him to keep 
away still longer), everything might blow over. 


CHAPTER IX. 

Godfrey rose and took his oum breakfast earlier than 
usual, but lingered in the wainscoted parlour till his 
younger brothers had finished their meal and gone out, 
awaiting his father, who always went out and had a walk 
vith his inanaging:nian before breakfast. Every one 
breakfasted at a different hour in the Bed House, and 
the Squire was always the latest>, giving a long chance 
to g rather feeble morning appetitobef or e he tricd jt, 
f he table had been spread with sub^a ntiai.cn tables 
nearly two hours before ho presented himself — a tall, 
stout man of sixty, with a face in which the knit brow/''^ 
and rather linrd..glanco scorned contradicted by~?ho/ 
3lac.l^nd.feeblo mouth. His person showed marks of 
Sobitual neglect, his dress w’os slovenl y ; and yet there 
was something in the presence of the old Squire dis- 
tin^ishable from that of the ordinary farm^r^n the 
parish, who were perhaps evc^y wh it as as he,-?,?' 

but, having slouched their way through life with h con - '' 
sciousness of being in the vicinity of their ‘ betters,’ 
wanted that self-possession and authoritntivencss of 
voice and oniriag e. which belonged to a man who 
thought of superiors as remote existences, with whom 
he had personally little more to do tlian with America 
or the stars. The Squire had been used to parish 
homage all his life, used to tlie presuppositio n that his 
family, his tankards, and everything that was his^ 
were the oldest and best ; and as he never associated 
with any gentry higher than himself, his opinion was 
not disturbed by comparison. 

He glanced at his son as he entered the room, and 
said, ‘ ^Vhat, sir 1 haven’t you had your breakfast yet ? ’ 
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but there -was no pleasant morning greeting between 
them ; not because of any unfriendliness, but because 
the sweet flower of courtly is not a growt h .o f su ch 
homes asthe Red House, -i,. i-.'i- ~‘%- 

‘ Yes, sir,’ said Godfrey, * Tve had my breakfast, but 
I was waiting to speak to you.’ 

‘ Ah ! well,* said the Squire, throwing himself in- 
di^ret^y into his chair, and speaking i n.a_pondero MS 
coughing f ashion, which was felt in Baveloe to be a sort 
of privilege of his rank, while he out a piece of Beef, and 
held it up before the deer-hound that had come in with 
him, * Ring the bell for my ale, will you ? You voimg- 
sters’ business is your otto pleasure, mostly. 7?here°s 
no hurry about it for anybody but yourselves.’ 

The Squire’s life was quite as idle as his sons', but it 
tvas a fiction kept up by himself and his contemporaries 
in Raveloe that youth was exclusively the period of 
folly, and that their aged wisdom was constantly in 
a state of endurance mitigated by sarcasm. Godfrey 
n’aited, before he spoke again, until the ale had been 
brought and the door olosra — an interval during which 
Fleet, the deer-hoimd, had consumed enough bits of 
beef to make a poor man’s holiday dinner. 

‘ There ’s been a cursed piece of ill-luck with Wildfire,’ 
he began ; ‘ happened the day before yesterday.’ 

‘ What ! broke his knees ? ’ said the Squire, after 
taking a draught of ale. ‘ I thought you knew how to 
ride better than that, sir. I never threw a horse down 
in my life. If I had, I might ha’ whistled for another, 
for my father wasn’t quite so ready to unstring as some 
other fathers I know of. But they must turn over 
a new leaf— ttcy must. What wifii mortgages and 
' arrears. I’m as short o’ cash as a roadside pauper. And 
that fool Kimble says the newspaper ’s talking about 
peace. Why, the country wouldn’t have a leg to stand 
on. Prices 'ud run down, like a jack, and I should never 
get my arrears, not if I sold all the fellows up. And 
there *8 that damned Fowler, I won’t put up with him 
any longer ; I’ve told Winthrop to go to Cos this very 
day. The lying scoundrel told me he ’d be sure to pay 
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. to tell,’ said tho Squire, with a sudden acuteness which 
'’startled Godfrey, who felt his heart boat violently at 
^ the nearness of his father’s guess. Tho sudden alarm 
pushed him on to take the next step — a very slight 
impulse suffices for that on a doxrnward road. 

^ Why, sir,’ he said, trying to speak with careless ease, 

‘ it was a little affair between mo and Dunsev ; it’s no 
matter to anybody else. It ’s hardly wortn while to 
pry into young men’s fooleries : it wouldn’t have made 
any difference to you, sir, if I 'd not had tho bad luck 
to lose Wilddre. I should have paid you the money.’ 

‘ Fooleries ! Pshaw ! it ’s time you ’d done with fool- 
eries. And I ’d have you knew, sir, you must ha’ done 
with ’em,’ said tho Squire, frowning and casting an 
, ' anmy glance at his son. ‘ Your going s-pn are not what 
^1 shall find money for any longen Tfiero ’s my grand- 
father had bis stables full o’ horses, and kept a good 
house too, and in worse times, by what 1 can make out ; 
and so might I, if I hadn’t four good-for-nothing fellows 
to hang on mo like horse-leeches. I’ve been too good 
a father to you all — that ’s what it is. But I shall pull 
up, sir.’ j? J O O-.rtc'- (t C‘ /,■ c . ^ 

Godfrey was silent. He was not likely to be very: 
penetrating in his judgements, but ho had always hadji 
a sense that his father’s indulgence had not been kind-l 
ness, and had had a va^o longing for some disciplinejj 
that would have checked his oma errant weakness, and” 
helped his better will. The Squire ate his bread and 
meat hastily, took a deep draught of ale, then turned 
his chair from tho table, and began to speak again. 

‘ It ’ll be all the worse for you, you Imow — ^you ’d need 
try and help me keep things together.’ 

‘ Well, sir, Fvo often offered to take the management 
of things, but you know you’ve taken it ill alwa}'s, and 
seemed to think I wanted to push you out of your 
place.’ 

‘ 1 know notliing o’ yotw offering or o’ mv taking it ‘ 
ill,’ said tho Squire, whose memory consisted in certain 
strong impressions uninodified by detail ; ‘ but I know, 
one_while you seemed to bo thinking o’ marrying, and 
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I didn’t offer_to put nny obstncles in 3'our wny, as some 
fathers Avould. I ’d_ as lieve \*ou married Lnmmctcr’s 
dau^jhtcr ns nnj’boHy. 1 suppose, if I ’d said j’ou najV 
j'ou’d ha’ kept on with it ; but, for want o’ contradiction 
.vou’vo clianped 3’our mind. You’re n 8hill3’'-_shally, 
fellow : \*ou lake after j'our poor mother. She never 
had a will of her own : n woman has no call for one, if 
she ’s got ,n proper man .for her husban 37 But xjovlt 
wife had need have one, for j’ou hnrdl}' know j’our own 
mind enough to make both j*our legs walk one wnj'. 
Tlie lass hasn’t said downright she •won’t have j’ou, 
has she ? y f «•/■'<* s ,• . 

‘ No,’ said Godfrej*, feeling verj' hot and uncomfort- 
able ; * but I don’t think she will.’ 

‘ Think ! whj*, haven’t 3*011 the courage to ask her ? 
Bo 3*ou stick to it, 3’ou want to have Acr — that *s the 
thing ? ’ 

‘ There ’s no other woman I wont to mnrr3',* said 
Godfrey, eva-sivch*. 

* Well, then, let me make the oiler for 3*011, that ’s all, 
if 3*ou haven’t the pluc k to do it 5*ourself. Lnmmeter 
isn't likcl3* to lOJ^'th for his daughter to marry into my 
fomih*, 1 should think. And as for the pretty loss, she 
W'oulun’t have her cousin — and there ’s nobod3’ else, as 
1 see, eould ha’ stood in your wn3’.’ 

‘ 1 ’d rather let it bo, please sir, at present,’ said 
Godfre3*, io nlarm. * I think she ’s a little offended with 
mo ju.st now, and I should like to speak for myself. 
A man must manage these things for himself.’ 

* Well, speak then and manage it, and see if you can’t 
turn over n new* Icnh That ’b what a man must do when 
he thinks o’ mariying.’ 

‘ I don’t see how I can think of it at present, sir. 
You •wouldn’t like to settle mo on one of ^0 farms, 

I suppose, and I don’t think she’d come to live in this 
house with all mv brothers. It ’s a different sort of life 
to what she ’s been used to.’ 

* Not come to live in this house 7 Don’t tell me. 
You ask her, that’s nil,’ said the Squire, with a short, 
ncomful laugh. 
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a subject of remark : he had once before had a quarrel 
his father, and had gone off, nobody knew whither, 
to return at the end^si^reeks, take up his old quarters 
unforbidden, and swaggS as us^l. His own family, 
who equally expected tms issimrwiih the solo difference 
that the Squire was determined this time to forbid him 
the old quarters, never mentioned his absence ; and 
when his uncle Kimble' or Mr. Osgood noticed it, the 
story of his having killed Wildffre, and committed some 
offence against his father, was enough to prevent sur- 
prise. To connect the fact of Dunsey's disappearance 
Mith that of the robbery occurring on the same day, 
lay quite away from the track of every one’s thought— 
even Godfrey’s, who had better reason than ai^ one 
else to know what his brother was capable of. He re- 
membered no mention of the weaver between them 
since the time, twelve years ago, when it was their boyish 
-sport to deude him ; and, besides, his imagination con- 
stantly created an alibi for Dunstan : he saw him con- 
tinually in some congenial haunt, to which ho had walked 
off on leaving Wildfire — saw him sponging on chance 
acquaintances, and meditating a return home to the old 
amusement of tormenting bis older brother. Even if 
any brain in Ravcloo had put tiie said two facts together, 
1 doubt whether a combination so injurious to the pre- 
scriptive respectability of a family ivith a mural monu- 
ment and venerable tankards, would not have been sup- 
pressed as of unsound tendency. ButChristmas puddings, 
braivn, and abundance of spirituous liquors, throwing the 
mental originality into the channel of nightmare, are 
great preservatives against a dangerous spontaneity of 
waking thought. 

IVhen the robbeiy was talked of at the Rainbow and 
elsewhere, in good company, the balance continued to 
waver between the rational explanation founded on the 
tinder-box, and the theory of an impenetrable mystery 
that mocked investigation. The advocates of tlie tin- 
der-box-and-pedlar view considered tlie other side a 
muddle-headed and credulous set, who, because they 
themselves were wall-eyed, supposed everybody else to 
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have the same blank outlook ; and the adherents of the 
inexplicable, more than hinted that their antagonists 
were animals inclined to crow before they had found any 
corn — mere skimming-dishes in point of depth — ^whose 
clear-sightedness consisted in supposing there was no- ' 
thing behind a bam-door because they couldn’t see 
through it ; so that, though their controversy did not 
serve to elicit the fact concerning the robbery, it elicited 
some true opinions of collateral importance. 

But while poor Silas’s loss served &us tobrush the slow 
current of Raveloe convemation, Silas himself was feel- 
ing the withering desolation of that bereavement, about 
which his neighbours were arguing at their ease. To 
any one who had observed him before he lost his gold, 
it might have seemed that so withered and shrunken 
a life as his could hardly be susceptible of a bruise, could 
hardly endure any subtraciaon but' such as would put 
an end to it altogether. But in reality it had been an 
eager life, filled with immediate purpose, which fenced 
him in from the wide, cheerless unknown. It had been 
a clinging life ; and though the object round which its 
fibres bad clung was a dead disrupted thing, it satisfied 
the need for clinging. But now the fence was broken 
down — the support was snatched away. Mamer’s 
thoughts could no longer move in their old round, and 
were batfied by a blank like that which meets a plodding 
ant when the earth has broken away on its homeward 
path. The loom was there, and the weaving, and the 
growing pattern in the cloth ; but the bright treasure 
in the hole under his feet was gone*; the prospect of 
handling and counting it was gone : the evening had no 
phantasm of delight to still the poor soul’s cra^’ing. 
The thought of the money he would get by his actual 
work could bring no joy, for its meagre image was only 
a fresh reminder of his loss ; and hope was too heavily 
crushed by the sudden blow for his imagination to dwell 
on the growth of a new hoard from that small beginning. 

He filled up the blank with grief. As he sat weaving, 
he every now and then moaned low, like one in pain : it 
was the sign that his thoughts had come round again 

a 
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to the sndden chasm — to the empt^vening-time. And 
all the evening, as he sat in his loneliness by his dull 
fire, he leaned his elbows on his knees, and clasped his 
head with his hands, and moaned very low — ^not as one 
who seeks to be heard. 

And yet he was not utterly forsaken in his trouble. 
The repulsion Mamer had always created in his neigh- 
bours was partly dissipated by the new light in which 
this misfortune had shown him. Instead of a man 
who had more cunning than honest folks could come by, 
and, what was worse, had not the inclination to use 
that cunning in a neighbourly way, it was now apparent 
that Silas had not cunning enough to keep his own. 
He was generally spoken of as a ‘ poor mushe d creator ’ 
and that avoidance of his neighbours, which had before 
been referred to his ill-will, and to a probable addiction 
to worse company, was now considered mere craziness. 

This change to a kindlier feeling was shown in various 
T^ays. The odour of Christmas cooking being on the 
wind, it was the season when superfluous pork and 
black puddinp are suggestive of charily in well-to-do 
families ; and Silas’s misfortune had brought him upper- 
most in the memoiy of housekeepers like klrs. Osgood. 
]li&. Crackenthorp, too, while he admonished Silas that 
his money had probably been taken from him because 
ho thought too much of it, and never came to church, 
enforced the doctrine by a present of pigs’ pettitoes, 
well calculated to dissipate unfoimdcd prejudices against 
the clerical character. Neighbours, who had nothing 
but verbal consolation to give, showed a disposition not 
only to greet Silas, and discuss his misfortune at some 
length when they encountered him in the village, but 
also to. take the trouble of calling at his cottage, and 
getting him to repeat all the details on the very spot ; 
and then they would try to cheer him by sa3dng, * Well, 
Master Mamer, you’re no worse off nor other poor folks, 
after all ; and if you was to be crippled, the parish ’ud 
give you a ’lowance.’ 

I suppose one reason why we are seldom able to 
comfort 0ur neighbours with our words is, that our good- 
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Trill gets adulterated, in spite of' ourselves, before it can 
pass our lips. We can send black jpud^ngj^d petti- 
toes \rithout giving them a flirv^5r dToin: eg^wln ; but 
language is a stream that is almost sure to smack of 
a mingled soil. There -vras a fair proportion of kindness 
in Raveloe ; but it iras often of a beery and bungling 
sort, and took the shape least allied to the compli- 
mentary and hvpooritical.'*,*^^^iP? ^^^ J*^**^ vC 
Mr. Macey, for esample[iComing^me^evening ex- 
pressly to. let Silas know that recent events had given 
him ^c advantage of standing more favourably in the 
opinion of a man whose judgement was not formed 
lightly, opened the conversation by saying, as soon as 
he had seated himself and adjusted his thumbs — 


‘ Come, Master Mamer, why, yov've no call to sit 
a-moaning. You’re a deal better off to ha’ lost your 
money, nor to ha’ kep it by foul means. I used to 
thinki when you first come into these parts, as you were 
no better nor you should be ; you were younger a deal 
tlian what you are now ; but you were allays a staring, 
white-faced creator, partly hke a bald-faced calf, as 
I may say. But there ’s no kno^ring ; it isn’t evei^ 
queer-lookscd thing as Old Harry ’s had the making of — 
1 mean, speaking o’ toads and such ; for they’re often 
harmless, like, and useful against vnnnin . And it’s 
pretty much the same wi’ you, as fur as I can see. 
Though as to the yarbs and stuff to cure the breathing, 
if you brought that sort o’ knowledge from distant 
parts, you might ha’ been a bit freer of it. And if the 
knowledge wasn’t well come by, why, you might ha’ 
made up for it by coming to church reg'lar ; for, as for 
the children as the Wise Woman charmed, I’ve been at 


the christening of ’em again and again, and they took 
the water just as well. And that’s reasonable ; for 
if Old Harry’s a mind to do a bit o' Idndncss for a holi- 
day, like, who’s got anything against it ? That’s my 
thinking; and I’ve been clerk of this parish forty 
year, and I know, when tire parson and mo does the 
cussing of a Ash-Wednesdny. there’s no cussing o’ folks 
as have a mind to be cured without a doctor, let Kimble 


o 2 
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say \rhai bo \rili. And so, Master M&mcr, os I ttos 
saying — for there ’s Trindings i’ thinp as they may carry 
you to the fur end o’ the prayer-book afore you got back 
to ’em — mv advice is, as yon keep up your sperrits ; 
for as for tlainking you’re a deep *im, and ha’ got more 
inside you nor ’ufl bear dej-light, I’m not o’ that 
opinion at all, and so I tell the neighbours. For, sa^'s 
I, you talk o’ Master Mamcr making out a tale — why, it’s 
nonsense, that is : it ’ud take a ’cute man to make a tale 
like that ; and, says I, he looked as scared as a rabbit.’ 

During Uiis discursive address Silas had continued 
motionless in his previous attitude, leaning his elbows 
on his knees, and pressing his hands against his head. 
Mr. Macey, not doubting that ho had been listened to, 

E aused, in the expectation of some apprcciatory reply, 
ut Mamcr remained silent. Ho had a sense that the 
old man meant to be good-natured and neighbourly ; 
but the kindness fell on him as sunshine falls on the 
wretched — ho had no heart to taste it, and felt that it 
was very far off him. 

Come, Master Mamcr, have you got nothing to say 
to that 7 ’ said Mr. Macey at last, with a slight accent 
of impatience. 

‘ Oh,’ said Mamcr, slowly, shaking his head between 
his hands, ‘ I thank you — thank you — kindly.’ 

‘Aye, aye, to bo sure; I thought you would,’ said 
Mr. Macey ; ‘ and my advice is — have you got a Sunday 
suit ? ’ 

‘ Ko,’ said Marner. 

‘ I doubted it was so,’ said Mr. Macey. ‘ Now, lot 
mo advise you to got a Sunday suit ; there ’s Tookey, 
ho ’s a poor creator, but he ’s got mj' tailoring business, 
and some o’ my money in it, and be shall make a suit at 
a low price, and give you trust, and then you can come 
to church, and bo a bit neighbourly. ^^Tiy you’ve never 
beared mo say “Amen ” since you come into these parts, 
and I recommend you to lose no time, for it ’ll be poor 
work when Tookey has it all to himself, for I majTi’t bo 
cquil to stand i’ the desk at all, come another winter.’ 
Here Mr. Macey paused, perhaps expecting some sign 
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of emotion in his hearer ; bub not observing any, ho 
vent on. ' And ns for the money for tlio suit o’ clothes, 
vhy, you got n matter of a pound a-veek at your weav- 
ing, ilnster JInmer, and you’re a j'oung man, oh, for nil 
you look so mushed. Why, you couldn’t hn’ been five- 
and- twenty when you come into these parts, eh ? ’ 

Silas started a little at the change to a questioning 
tone, and answered mildlj-, ‘ I don’t know ; I can’t 
rightly sny — it’s a long wlule since.’ 

After receiving such an answer as this, it is not sur- 
prising that Air. Alaccy observed, later on in the evening 
at Uie Rainbow, that Mamcr's head was ‘all of a 
muddle,’ and that it was to be doubted if ho over knew 
when Sunday came round, which showed him a worse 
heathen than manj’ a dog. 

i^othcr of Silas’s comforters, besides Air. Mocoy, 
came to him with a mind highly charged on the same 
topic. Tliis was Sirs. Wintlirop, the wheel wrigh b’s wife. 
The inhabitants of Ravcloo were not severely regular 
in their churchgoing, and perhaps there was hardly 
a person in the parish who would not have held that to 
go to church every Sunday in the calendar would have 
bliown a greed}' desire to stand well with Heaven, and 
get an undue advantage over their neighbours — a wish 
to bo better than the ‘ common run,’ that would have 
implied a reflection on those who had had godfathers 
and godmothers os well os themselves, and had an equal 
right to the buiying-scrvice. At the same time, it was 
understood to be requisite for all who were not house- 
hold servants, or young men, to take the sacrament at 
one of the great festivals : Squire Cass himself took it 
|On Christmas-day ; while those who were held to be 
^qadJiicrs ’ w ent to church with a greater, though still 
with moderate frequency. 

Mrs. Wintlirop was oho of these : she was in all re- 
spects a woman of scrupulous conscience, so eager for 
outics, that life seemed to offer them too scantily unless 
she rose at half-past four, though this throw a scarcity 
of work over the more advanced hours of the morning, 
which it was a constant problem with her to remove. 
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Yet she had not the vixenish temper which is sometimes 
supposed to be a necessary condition of such habits : 
she was a very mild, patient woman, whose nature it was 
to seek out all the sadder and more serious elements of 
life, and pasture her mind upon them. She was the 
person always first thought of in Raveloe when there 
was illness or death in a family, when leeches were to 
be applied, or there was a sudden disappointment in a 
monthly nurse. She was a ‘ comfortable woman ’ — 
good-looking, fresh-comple.vioned, hapnghcr lips always 
slightly screwed, os if she felt hersmf in a sick-room 
witii the doctor or the clergyman present. But she 
was never whimpering ; no one had seen her shed tears ; 
she was simply grave and inclined to shake her head 
and sigh, almost imperceptibly, like a, funereal mourner 
who is not a relation. It seemed surprising that Ben 
Winthrop, who loved his quart-pot and his joko.^got 
along so well with Dolly; but she took her husband’s 
jokes and joviality as patiently ns everything else, con- 
sidering that ‘ men would be so,’ and snowing the stronger 
sex in the light of animals whom it had pleased Heaven 
to make naturally troublesome, like bulls and turkey- 
cocks. 

This good wholesome woman could hardly fail to 
have her mind drawn strongly towards Silos Momer, 
now that ho appeared in the light of a suilcrer ; and 
one Sunday afternoon she took her little boy Aaron 
wth her, and went to call on Silas, carrying in her hand 
some small lard-oakcs, fiat paste-like iwticles, much 
esteemed in Raveloe. Aaron, an apple-cliceked young- 
ster of seven, -with a clean starched frill, which looked 
like a plate for tlie apples, needed all his adventurous 
curiosity to embolden him against the possibility that 
the big-eyed weaver might do him some bodily injury ; 
and his dubiety was much increased when, on arriving 
at the Stone-pits, they heard the mysterious sound of 
the loom. 

‘ Ah, it is as I thought,’ said JIrs. Winthrop, sadly. 

They had to knock loudly before Silas heard them ; 
but when he did come to the door, he showed no im- 
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patience, as he 'would once have done, at a visit that 
had been vmasked for and unexpected. Formerly, his 
heart had been as a locked casket mth its treasure in- 
side ; but now the casket was empty, and the lock was 
broken. Left groping in darkness, 'with his piiop.. 
utterly gone, Silas had ine'ritably a sense, though a dull 
and half-despairing one. that if any help came to him 
it must come from without; and there was a slight 
stirring of expectation at the sight of his fellow-men, 
a faint consciousness of dependence on their good'vyill. 
He opened the door -wide to admit DoUy, but -without 
otherwise returning her greeting than by moving the 
armchair a few inches as a sign that she was to sit down 
in it. Dolly, as soon as she was seated, removed the 
white cloth "that covered her lard-cakes, and said in her 
gravest way — 

‘ I ’d a baking yisterday. Master Mamer, and the lard- 
cakes turned out better nor common, and I’d ha’ askedj 
3'Ou to accept some, if you’d thought well. I don’W 
/•at such things m3*self, for a bit o' bread ’s what I like 
from one year’s end to the other ; but men’s stomichs 
are made so comical , they want a cl^ge — they do, 
I know, Ood help 'em.* y Cn^ 

Dolly sighed gently as she held out the cakes to Silas, 
who thanked her kindlj', and looked very close at them, 
abscntlj', being accu§. ^med to look so at everjiihing he 
took into his hand — eyeo^ the while by the wondering 
bright orbs of the si^l Aaron, who had made an out- 
-work of his mother’s chair, and was peeping roimd from 
behind it. ^ 

‘ There’s letters pricked on ’em,’ said Dolly. ‘ I can’t 
read ’em myself, and there’s nobody, not Air. Macey 
himself, rightly knows what they mean ; but they’ve 
a good meaning, for they’re the same as is on the pulpit- 
cloth at church. What are they, Aaron, mj’ dear ? ’ 

Aaron retreated completely behind his outwork. 

*Oh, go, that’s naughty,’ said his mother, mildly 
* Well, whativer the letters are, tlie^ve a good meaning ; 
and it’s a stamp as has been in our house, Ben says, 
ever since he was a little im, and his mother used to put 
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it on the cakes, and I've allays put it on too ; for if 
thete 's anygood, "we’ve need of it i’ this ■world.’ 

‘ It’s I. H. S.’ said Silos, at which proof of learning 
Aaron peeped round the chair again. 

‘ Well, to be sure, you can read ’em off,’ said Dolly. 

‘ Ben *s read ’em to mo many and many a time, but they 
slip out o’ my mind again ; the more ’a the pity, for 
they’re good letters, else they wouldn’t be in the church ; 
and so I prick ’em on all the loaves and all the cakes, > 
though sometimes they won’t hold, because o’ the 
rising — for, as I said, if there 's any good to be got, we’ve 
need on it i’ this world — that we have ; and I hope 
they’ll bring good to you. Master Mamer, for it’s wi’ 
that will I brought you the cakes ; and you see the 
letters have held better nor common.’ 

Silos was os unable to interpret the letters as Dolly, 
but there was no possibilfy of misunderstanding the 
desire to give comfort that made itself heard in her 
quiet tones. He said, with more feeling than before — 
'^Tbank you — thank you kindly.’ But he laid down 
the cake and seated himself absently—drearily un- 
conscious of any distinct benefit towards which the 
cake and the letters, or even Dolly’s kindness, could 
tend for him. 

‘ Ah, if there ’s good anywhere, we’ve need of it,’ re- 
peated Dolly, who did not lightly forsake a serviceable 
phrase. She looked at Silas pit^ngly as she went on. 

* But you didn’t hear the church-bells this morning. 
Master Mamer. I doubt you didn’t know it was 
Sunday. Lmng so lone here, you lose your count, 
I daresay ; and then, when your loom makes a noise, 
you can’t hear the bells, more partic’lar now the frost 
kills the sound.' 

‘ Yes, I did ; I heard ’em,’ said Silas, to whom Sunday 
bells were a mere accident of the day, and not part of its 
sacredness. There had been no b^ in Lantern Yard. 

‘ Dear heart ! ’ said Dolly, pausing before she spoke 
again. * But what a pity it is you should work of a 
Sunday, and not clean yourself — ^if you didn't go to 
church ; for if you’d a roasting bit, it might be as you 
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couldn't leave it, being a lone man. But there ’s the 
bakchus, if you could make up your mind to spend 
a twopence on the oven nowand then, — ^not every week, 
in course — I shouldn’t like to do that mj'self, — you 
might carry your bit o’ dinner there, for it 's nothing 
but right to have a bit o’ suinmat hot of a Sunda}', and 
not to make it as you can't know your dinner from 
Saturday. But now, upo’ Christmas-day, this blessed 
Christmas ns is ever coming, if you was to take your 
dinner to the bakchus, and go to church, and see the 
holly and the yew, and hear the anthim, and then take 
the sacramcn*, you ’d be a deal the better, and you 'd 
know which end you stood on, and you could put your 
trust i’ Them as knows better nor we do, seein’ you ’d 
ha’ done what it lies on us all to do.’ 


Dolly’s cxliortntion, which was an unusually long 
effort of speech for her, was uttered in the soothing 
persuasive tone with which she would have, tried to 
prevail on a sick man to take his medicine, or a basin 
of gruel for which ho had no appetite. Silas had never 
before been closely urged on the point of his absence 
from church, which had only been thought of as a part 


Pve never been to church.’ , 

‘ No 1 ’ said Dolly, in a low tone of wonderment. 
Then bethinking herself of Silas’s advent from an tm- 
known country, she said, ‘ Could it ha’ been as they’d 
no church where you was bom ? ’ , 

‘ Oh, yes,’ said Silas, meditatively, sitting in his usual 
posture of leaning on his Imees, and supporting his head. 
‘There was churches — a many — it was a big town. 
But I know nothing of ’em — went to chapel.’ 

Dollj’ w’ns much puzzled at this now word, but she 
was rather afraid of inquiring further, lest ‘chapel’ 
might mean some haunt of wickedness. After a little 
thought, she said — 

‘ Well, Master Harrier, it’s niver too late to turn over 
a now leaf, and if you’ve niver had no church, there ’s 
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no tolling tho good it ’ll do )'on. For I feel so sot up 
nnd comfort nWo ns niver was, when I’ve been and heard 
tho prayers, and tho singing to the praise and glory o’ 
God, ns Mr. Maccy gives out — and Mr. Crackenthorp 
saying good words, nnd more partic’lar on Saoramcn’ 
Day ; nnd if a bit o’ trouble comes, 1 feel ns 1 can put 
up \n' it, for I’ve looked for help i’ tho right quarter, 
nnd gev myself up to Them as wo must all give ourselves 
up to at the last ; nnd if we'n done our part, it isn’t to bo 
believed as Thom ns arc above us ’ull bo worse nor no 
are, nnd come short o’ Theim.’ 

Poor Dolly’s exposition of her simple Ravcloo thco- 
logj’ fell rather unmeaningly on Silas’s ears, for there 
was no word in it that could rouse n memory of what 
he had known ns religion, and his comprehension was 
quite bnlllcd by tho plural pronoun, which was no 
heresy of Dolly’s, but only her way of avoiding a pre- 
sumptuous familinrity. Ho remained silent, not feeling 
inclined to assent to the part of Dollj'’s speech which ho 
fully understood — her recommendation that he should 
go "to church. Indeed, Silas nas so unaccustomed to 
talk beyond tho brief questions nnd answers necessary 
for the' transaction of hh simple business, that wonts 
did not easily come to him without tho urgency of a dis- 
tinct purpose. 

But now, little Aaron, having become used to tho 
weaver’s awful presence, had advanced to Ins mother's 
side, nnd Silas, seeming to notice him for the first time, 
tried to return Dolly’s signs of goodwill by offering the 
lad a bit of Inrd-cnk'c. Aaron shrank back a little, nnd 
rubbed his head against Ins mother’s shoulder, but still 
thought tho piece of cake worth the risk of putting lus 
hand out for it. 

‘ Oh, for shame, Aaron,’ said his mother, taking him 
on her lap, however ; ‘ why, you doii’tunnt cake again 
yet awhile. He’s wonderful lienrtj',’ she went on, 
\Wth a little sigh — ‘ that ho is, God knows. He’s my 
youngest, nnd wo spoil him sndlj', for either me or th'o 
father must alias’s hov him in our sight’ — tlint we must.’ 

She stroked Aaron's browi head, and thought it must 
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do Master Mamer good to see such a * piotur of a child.* 
But Mamer, on the other side of the hearth, saw the 
neat-feator^ rosy face as a mere dim round, uith two 
dark spots in it. 

* And he ’s got a voice like a bird — you wouldn't 
think.’ Doily went on ; ‘ he can sing a CJhristmas carril 
as his father ’s taught him ; and 1 take it for a token 
as he ’ll come to good, as he can learn the good tunes so 
quick. Come, Aaron, stan’ up and sing the carril to 
Master Mamer, come.’ 

Aaron replied by mbbing his forehead against his 
mother s shoulder. 

* Oh, that ’s naiighty,’ said Dolly, gently. ‘ Stan’ up. 
when mother tells you, and let me hold the cake till 
you’ve done.’ 

Aaron was not indisposed to display his talents, even 
to an ogre, imder protecting circumstances ; and after 
i few more signs of coyness, consisting chiefly in mbbing 
the backs of his hands over his eyes, and then peeping 
between them at Master Mamer, to see if he looked 
uisious for the ‘ carril,’ he at length allowed his head 
to be duly adjusted, and standing behind the table, 
which let liim appear above it only as far as his broad 
frill, so that he looked like a chembic head untroubled 
with a body, he began with a clear chirp, and in a 
melody that had the rhythm of an industrious hammer, 

* God rest you, merry gentlemen. 

Let nothing you dismay. 

For Jesus Clurist our Saviour 
Was bom on Christmas-day.’ 

Dolly listened with a devout look, glancing at Mamer 
in some confidence that tlris strain would help to allure 
him to chiu-ch. 

* Tliat’s Christmas music.’ she said, when Aaron had 
ended, and had seemed his piece of cake again. * There ’s 
no othm music equil to the Christmas music — “ Hark 
the erol angils sing.” And you may judge what it is ' 
at church. Master Mamer, with the bassoon and the 
voices, as you can’t help thinking you’ve got to a better 
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place a’ready — for I -wouldn’t speak ill o’ this world, 
seeing as Them put us in it as ^ows best ; but what 
wi’ the drink, and the quarrelling, and the bad illnesses, 
and the hard dying, as I’ve seen times and times, one ’s 
thankful to hear of a better. The boy sings pretty, 
don’t he. Master Mamcr ? ’ 

* Yes,’ said Silos, absently, ‘ very pretty.’ 

The Christmas carol, irith its hammer'like rhythm, 
had fallen on his ears as strange music, quite unlike 
a hymn, and could have none of the effect Dolly con- 
templated. But ho wanted to show her that he was 
grateful, and the only mode that occurred to him was 
to offer Aaron a bit more cake. 

‘ Oh, no, thank you. Master Mamcr,’ said Dolly, hold- 
ing down Aaron’s willing hands. ‘ Wo must be going 
home now. And so I wish you good-bye. Master 
Mamer ; and if you ever feel anyways bad in your 
inside, as you can’t fend for yourself, I ’ll come and 
clean up for you, and get you a bit o’ -victual, and 
-willing. But I beg and pray of you to leave off weaving 
of a Sunday, for it ’s bad for soul and body — and the 
money as comes i’ tliat way ’uli be a bad bed to lie 
down on at the last, if it doesn’t fly away, nobody knows 
where, like the white frost. And you ’ll excuse me being 
that free with you. Master Mamer, for I wish you well — 
1 do. Make your bow, Aaron.’ 

Silas said ‘ Good-l^e, and thank you, kindly,’ as he 
opened the door for Dolly, but he couldn’t help feeling 
relieved when she was gone — relieved that he might 
weave again and moan at his ease. Her simple view 
of life and its comforts, by which she had tried to cheer 
him, was only like a report of unknown objects, which 
his imagination could not fashion. The fountains of 
human love and divine faith had not yet been unlocked 
and his soul was still theshmnken rimlet, with only this 
difference, that its little groove of sand was blocked up, 
and it wandered confusedly against dark obstruction. 

And so, notwithstanding the honest persuasions of 
Mr. Macey and Dolly Wintirop, Silas spent his Christ- 
mos-day in loneliness, eating his meat in sadness of 
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bear t, though the meat had come to him os a neighbourly 
present. In the morning he looked out on the black' 
frost that seemed to press cruelly on every blade of 
grass, while the half-icy red pool shivered under the 
bitter wind ; but towaros evening the snow began to 
fall, and curtained from him oven that dreary outlook, 
shutting him close up with his narrow grief. And he 
sat in his robbed home through the livelong evening, 
not caring to close his shutters or lock his door, pressing 
his head between his hands and moaning, till the cold 
grasped him and told him that his fire was grey. 

Nobody in this world but himself knew that he was 
the same Silas Marner who had once loved his fellow 
ndth tender love, and trusted in an imseen goodness. 
Even to himself that past experience had become dim. 

But in Ravcloe village the bells rang merrily, and the 
church was fuller than all through the rest of ^e year, 
with red faces among the abundant dark-green boughs — 
faces prepared for a longer service than usual by an 
odorous breakfast of toast and ale. Tliose green boughs, 
the hj’mn and anthem never heard but at Christmas — 
even the Athanasian Creed, w’hich was discriminated 
from the others only os being longer and of exceptional 
virtue, since it was only read on rare occasions — ^brought 
a vague exulting sense, for -whieh the grown men could 
as little have found words os the children, that something 
great and mysterious had been done for them in heaven 
.above, and in earth below, which they were appro- 
. priating by their presence. And then the red faces 
made their way through the black biting frost to their 
own homes, feeling themselves free for the rest of the 
day to eat, drink, and bo merry, and using that Christian 
freedom without diffidence. 

_ At Squire Cass's family party that day nobody men- 
tioned Dunstan — ^nobody was sorry for his absence, or 
feared it would be too long. The doctor and his wife, 
uncle and aunt liamble, were there, and the annual 
Christmas talk was carried through without any omis- 
sions, rising to the climax of Mr. ICimble’s experience 
when he walked the London hospitals thirty years back. 
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together with striking professional anecdotes then 
gathered. Whereupon cards followed, with aunt Kim- 
ble’s annual failure to follow suit, and uncle Kimble’s 
irascibility concerning the odd trick which was rarely 
explicable to him, when it was not on his side, without 
a general visitation of tricks to see that they were 
formed on sound principles : the whole being accom- 
panied by a strong steaming odour of spirits-and- water. 

But the party on Christmas-day, being a strictly 
family party, was not the pre-eminently brilliant cele- 
bration of the season at the Red House. It was the 
great dance on New Year’s Eve that made the glory 
of Squire Cass’s hospitality, as of his forefathers’, time 
out of mind. This was the occasion when all the 
society of Raveloe and Tarley, whether old acquaint- 
ances separated by long rutty distances, or cooled ac- 
quaintances separated by misunderstandings concerning 
runaway calves, or acquaintances founded on intermit- 
tent condescension, counted on meeting and on com- 
porting themselves with mutual appropriateness. This 
was the occasion on which fair dames who came on 
pillions sent their bandboxes before them, supplied with 
more than their evening costume ; for the feast was 
not to end with a single evening, like a paltry enter- 
tainment, where the whole supply of eatables is put on 
the table at once, and bedding is scanty. The Red 
House was provisioned as if for a siege ; and as for the 
spare feather-beds ready to be laid on floors, they were 
as plentiful as might naturally be expected in a family 
that had killed its own geese for many generations. 

Godfrey Cass was looking forward to this New Year’s 
Eve with a foolish reckless longing, that made him half 
deaf to his importunate companion. Anxiety. 

‘ Dunsey will be coming home soon ; there will be 
a great blow-up, and how will you bribe his spite to . 
silence ? said Anxiety. 

‘ Oh, he won’t come homo before New Year’s Eve, 
perhaps,’ said Godfrey ; ‘ and I shall sit by Nancy tiien, 
and dance with her, and get a kind look from her in 
spite of herself.’ 
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* But money is •wanted in another quarter,’ said 
Anxiety, in a "louder voice, * and ho'w will you get it 
without selling your mother’s diamond pin ? And if 
you don’t get it . . . . ? ’ 

* Well, but something may happen to make things 
easier. At any rate, there ’s one pleasure for me close 
at hand ; Nanoy is coming.’ 

‘ Yes, and suppose your father should bring matters 
to a pass that will oblige yoti to decline marrjnng her — 
and to give your reasons ? ’ 

‘ Hold your tongue, and don’t worrx' me. I can see 
Nanc;^’8 eyes, just as they will look nt“mo, and feel her 
band in mine already.’ • 

But Anxiety went on, though in noisy Christmas 
company ; refusing to bo utterly quieted even by much 
drinKing. 


CHAPTER XL 

SoMU women, 1 grant, would not appear to advantage 
seated onapillion,andattired in adrab joseph andadrab 
beaver-bonnot,'nith a crown resembling asmall stew-pan ; 
for a garraentsuggesting a coachman’s gronteont, cut out 
under an exiguity of cloth thatwould only allow of minia- 
ture capes, is not well adapted to conceal deficiencies of 
contour, nor isdrab a colour that will throiv sallow checks 
into lively contrast. J t was all the greater triumph toMiss 
^ancy Larameter’s beauty Uiat she looked thoroughly 
bewitching in that costume, ns, seated on a pillion be- 
hind her .tall, erect father, she held ono arm round him, 
and looked doum, with open-eyed anxiety, at the 
treacherous snow-covered pools and puddles, which 
fermidablo splaslungs of mud under the stamp 
of Dobbin’s foot. A painter would, perhaps, have 
preferred her in those moments when she was free from 
self-consciousness; but certainly the bloom on her 
cheeks was at its highest point of contrast with the sur- 
rounding drab alien she arrived at the door of the Red 
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House, and saw Mr. Godfrey Cass ready to lift her from 
the pillion. She wished her sister Priscilla had come 
up at the same time with the servant, for then she would 
have contrived that Mr. Godfrey should have lifted off 
Priscilla first, and, in the meantime, she would have 
persuaded her father to go round to the horseblock' 
instead of alighting at the door-steps. It was very 
painful, when you had made it quite clear to a young 
man that you were determined not to marry him, how- 
ever much he might wish it, that he would still continue 
' to pay 3'on marked attentions ; besides, why didn’t he 
alwaj’s show the same attentions, if he meant them 
sincerely, instead of being so strange as Mr. Godfrey 
Cass was, sometimes behaving as if he didn’t want to 
^ speak to her, and taking no notice of her for weeks and 
' weeks, and then, all on a sudden, almost making loro 
again ? Moreover, it was quite plain he had' no real 
love for her, else he would not let people have that to say 
of him which they did say. Die! ho suppose that Miss 
Nancy Lammeter was to be won by any man, squire 
or no squire, who led a bad life ? That was not what 
, , she had been used to see in her own father, who was 
. , the soberest and best man in that country-side, only 
• ' a little hot and hasty now and then, if things were not 
done t o the m i nute . urfvr-v C 

All these thdu^ts rushed through Miss Nancy's mind, 
in their habitual succession, in the moments between her 
first sight of Mr. Godfrey Cass standing at the door and 
her own arrival there. Happily, the Squire came out 
^ too, and gave a loud greeting to the father, so that, 
somehow, under cover of this noise, she seemed to find 
concealment for her confusion and neglect of any suit- 
ably formal behaviour, while she was being lifted from 
\the pillion by strong arms, which seemed to find her 
ridiculously small and light. And there was the best 
reason for hastening into the house at once, since the 
snow was beginning to fall again, and threatening an 
unpleasant journey for such guests os were still on the 
road. These were a small minority ; for already the 
afternoon was be^nning to decline, and there wouM not 
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be too much time for the Indies who came from ti distance 
to nllirc themeclvoa in rcndinc?s for the early tea which 
was to inspirit them for the dnncc. v -> 

There was n btizz of voices through tlie house, ns Miss • 
Xnney cntorwl.lmnglod with the sernpe of n fiddle pre- 
luding in the kitchen ; but the Lnuunelers were guests 
whose arris nl had evidently been thought of so much 
that it had been watched for from the windows, for 
Mrs. Kimble, who did the honours ut the Red House 
on the.‘*e great occasions, came fonvnrd to meet Miss 
Nancy in the hall, and conduct her upstairs. Mrs. 
Kiiuhlc was the Squire’s sister, ns well ns the doctor’s 
wife — a double dipiity, with which her diameter was 
in direct proportion ; so thnt, n journey up-stairs being 
rather fatiguing to her, she did not oppose Miss Nancy’s 
request to bo allowed to find her way nlone to the Blue 
Room, where the Miss Lnmmeters’ bandboxes had been 
deposited on their arrival in the morning. 

There was hardly a bedroom in the house where 
feminine complimentn were not pn.ssing and feininino . 
tpilottcs going forward, in various stages, in space mndo' ■ 
scanty by extra beds spread upon the floor ; and Miss 
Nancy, ns she entered the Blue Room, had to make her 
little formal curt-sj' to n group of six. On the one hand, 
there were Indies no less important than the two Miss 
Gunne, the wine merchant’s daughters from Lytherly, 
dressed in the height of fashion, with the lightest 
skirts and the shortest waists, and gazed at by !Miss 
Ladbrook (of the Old Pastures) with a shyness not un- 
sustained by inward criticism. Partly, i^fiss Ladbrook 
felt thnt her owi skirt most be regard^ ns undulj^^lnx f 
by the Miss Gunns, and partly, tlmt it was a'pTty^tiro 
Jliss Gunns did not show that judgement which sho 
herself would show if sho were in their place, by stopping i; 
a little on this side of the fashion. On the other hand,'’ 
Mrs. Ladbrook was standing in skullcap and front, with' 
her turban in her hand, curtsying and smilingTjlnndly'. 

1. and saying ‘After you, ma’am’ to another lady in’ 
similar circumstances, wdio had politely oiTcred the pre- 
ccdcnco nt the looking-g]n.ss. 

n 
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But Miss Nancy had no sooner made her curtsy than 
' an elderly lady came forward, whose full white muslin 
kerchief, and mob-cap round her curls of smooth groy-U 
hair, were in daring .contrast .with .the .puffed y^low < 
satins an3~ top-knotted caps of her nei^bours. She 
'approached Miss Nancy with much primn ess, and said, 
'with a slow, treble .suavity— '• 

, vrf'‘‘3!fieoe, I hope I see you well in health.* Miss Nancy 
kissed her aunt’s cheek dutifully, and answered, with 
the same sort of amiable primness, ‘ Quite well, I thank 
you. aunt, and I hope I see you the same.* 

‘ Thank you, niece, I keep my health for the present. 
And how is my brother-in-law ? * 

These dutiful questions and answers were continued 
until it was ascertained in detail that the Lammeters 
were all as well as usual, and the Osgoods likewise, also 
that niece Priscilla must certainly arrive shortly, and 
that travelling on pillions in snowy weather was un- 
pleasant, though a Joseph was a great protection. Then 
Nancy was formally introduced to her aunt’s visitors, 
the Miss Gunns, as being the daughters of a mother 
known to their mother, mough now for the first time 
induced to make a journey into these parts ; and these 
ladies were so taken by surprise at finding such a lovely 
face and figure in an out-of-the-way country place, 
that they began to feel some curiosity about the dress 
she would put on when she took off her Joseph. Miss 
Nancy, whose thoughts were always conducted with 
the propriety and moderation conspicuous in her man- 
ners, remarked to herself that the Miss Gunns wererathcr 
hard:featnred than otherwise, and that such very low 
dresses as they wore might have been attributed to 
vanity if their shoulders had been pretty, but that, 
being as they were, it was not reasonable to suppose 
that they showed tiieir necks irbm a love of display, 
but rather from some obligation n ot inconsistent with 
sensejind modesty. She felt coh^ced, as she opened 
her box, that this must be her aunt Osgood’s opinion, 
for Miss Nancy’s mind resembled her aunt’s to a degree 
that everybody said was surprising, considering the 
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kinship was on ^Ir. Osgood’s side; and though you 
might not have supposed it from the formality of their 
greeting, there was a devoted attachment and mutual 
admiration between aunt and niece. Even Sliss Nancy’s 
refusal of her cousin Gilbert Osgood (on the ground 
solely that he was her cousin), though it had grieved her 
aunt greatl}’, had not in the least cooled the preference 
which had determined her to leave Nancy several of 
her hctcditnix ornaments, lot Gilbert’s future wife bo 
whom she might. •fit< L* > 

'riiice of the ladic.<! quickly retired, but the Miss Gunns 
were quite content that lllrs. O.sgood’s inclination to 
remain with her niece gave them also a reason for stay- 
ing to see the rustic beauty's toilette. And it was 
reall}' a pleasure — from the first opening of the bond- 
box, where everything smelt of lavender and rose-leaves, 
to the ^sping'of the small coral necklace that fitted 
closely round her little white neck Everything belong- 
ing to Jliss Nancy was.of delicate purity and imttincss ; 
not.a crease w.'is where it had no.busincss to Jjc7not a bit 
of her linen professed whiteness without fulfilling its 
profession ; fljo wry pins on her pincushion were stuck 
in after a pattern from which she was careful to allow no 
aberration ; and a.s Tor her own person, it gave the same' 
idea of perfect unvarjing ncatnass ns the body of a little' 
biid. It is true thac her light-brown hair was cropped 
behind like a boy’s, and was dressed in frontin anumucr 
of flat rings, that lay quite away from her face; but 
there was no sort of cmfl^ro that could make Miss 
Nancy’s check and neck''look olhcrnise than pretty;' 
and when at last she stood complete in her silvery 
tnillcd silk, her lace tucker, her coral necklace, and 
coral ear-drops, the Miss Gunns could see nothing to 
criticise except her hands, which boro the traces of 
butter-making, chccse-cruBhing, and oven still coarser 
work. But Miss Nancy was not ashamed of that, for 
even while she was dressing she narrated to her aunt 
how she and Priscilla had packed their boxes yesterday, 
because this morning was baking morning, and since 
they were leaving home, it was desirable to make a good 
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supply of meat pies for the kitchen ; and as she con- 
cluded this judicious remark, sho turned to the ilt'^s 
Gunns that she might not commit the rudeness of 
including them in the conversation. Tlic M»-'S Gunns 
I smiled sUjTly, and thought what a pity it was that the»o 
rich countiy people, who could nfTonl to buy such good 
clothes (really Miss Nancy’s laco and silk were very 
costly), should bo brought up in utter ignorance and 
vulgarity. She actually .•'aid * mate ’ for ‘ meat,’ 
‘ ’appen ’ for ‘ pcrliaps,’ and ‘ o<s ’ for ‘ hor-'C,’ whieh, 
to young ladies living in good Lytherly society, 
who habituallv said 'orse, even in domastic privacy 
and only said ^appen on the right occasions, uas neces- 
sarily shocking. Miss Nancy, indeed, had never been 
, to any school higher than Dame Tedman's ; her nc- 

S iaintancc with profane literature liardly went beyond 
e rh)Tnc3 she had worked in her large sampler under 
^'the lamb and the shepherdess ; and in order to bainneo 
dn account, she was obliged to effect her subtraction 
■ by removing visible metallic shillings and si.vponce3 
■ from a visible metallic total. Tlicre is hardly a servant- 
maid in these days who is not better informed than 
Miss Nancy ; yet she had the essential attributes of 
a lady — high voracity, delicate honour in her dealings, 
dcfcrenco to otlicrs, *and refined personal habits, — and 
lest these should not sufllco to convince grammatical 
fair ones that her feelings can at all resemble theirs, 
> I will add that she was slightly proud and exacting, and 
os constant in her affection towards a hasclc&s opinion 
as towards an erring lover. 

Tlio anxiety about sioter Priscilla, nhieh had grou-n 
rather active by the lime the coral necklace was clasped, 
was happily ended by the entrance of that cheerful- 
looking lady herself, -nith a face made blowsy by cold 
and damp. After the first questions and 'feelings, she 
turned to Nancy, and surveyed her from head to foot — 
then wheeled her round, to ascertain that the bad: view 
was equally faultless. 'V : j , rf 

* What do you think o’ rtese gowns, aunt Osgood 7 * 
said Priscilla, while Nancy helped her to unrobe. 
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* Ver 3 ’ handsome indeed, niece/ said Mrs. 0.sgood, 
with a slight increase of formality. She alwaj's thought 
niece Priscilla too roiigh. .L .. ’ • c 

I’m obliged to have the same as Nancy, you know, 
for all I’m five j'cars older and it makes me look j'allow ; 

( 'for she never will have anything without I have mine 
just like it, because she wants us to look like sisters. 
And I tell lier folks ’ull think it’s my woalaiess makes 
mo fancy as I shall look pretty in what she looks pretty 
in. For I am uglj’ — there ’s no doB}’ing that : I feature 
my father’s familj'. But, law ! I don’t mind, do you ? ’ 
Priscilla here turned to the Miss Gunns, rattling on in 
too much preoccupation with the delight of talking, 
to notice that her candour was not appreciated. * The 
pretty uns do for fly-catchers — they keep the men off 
us. Fve no opinion o’ the men. Miss Gunn — I don’t 
know what you have. And as for fretting and stowing 
about yhat iJicy'll think of you from morning till night, 
and making your life uneasy about what they’re doing 
when they’re out o’ j’our sight — as I tell Nancy, it’s 
a folly no woman need be guilty of, if she ’s got a good 
father and a good home ; lot net leave it to them us 
have got no forlin, and can’t help themselves. As 
I say, 3Ir. Ilave-j'our-own-way is the best husband, and 
the only one I’d over promise to obey. I Icnow it isn’t 
])leasant, when you’ve been used to living in a big way, 
and managing hogsheads and all that, to go and put 
your nose in by somebody clse’s fireside, or to sit do^Tn 
by yourself to a scrag or a knuckle ; but, thank God ! 
my father ’s a sober man and likely to live ; and if j^oo’yc 
got a man bj' the chimney-corner, it doesn’t matter if 
he’s childish — the business needn’t be broke up.’ 

Tlio delicate procc.ss of getting her narrow gown over 
her head without injur}' to- her smooth curls, obliged 
Miss Priscilla to pause in this rapid survey of life, and 
Mrs. Osgood seized the opportunity of rising and saying — 

‘ Well, niece, you’ll follow us. The Miss Gunns will 
like to go doW.’ 

‘ Sister,’ said Nancy, when they were alone, ‘ you’ve 
offended the Miss Gunns, I’m sure.’ 
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‘ Wbat have I done, child ? * said Priscilla, in sonii0 
alarm. 

‘ Why, you asked them if they minded about beiiig 
ugly — ^you’re so veiy blunt.’ 

‘ Law, did I ? Well, it popped out: It’s a mer<Jy' 
I said^o more, for I’m a bad un'to live with folks wh^n^. 
they don’t like the truth. But as for being ugly, look ' 
at me, child, in this silver-coloured silk — ^I told yon 
how it ’ud be — I look as j’allow as a daffadil. Anybody 
’ud say yon wanted to make a miuxkin of me.’ ^ - * 

* No, Priscy, don’t say so. I begged and prayed of 
you not to let us have this silk if you'd b‘ke another 
better. I was willing to have your choice, you know 
I was,’ said Nancy, in anxious self-vindication. '' ^ 

‘ Nonsense, child, you know you ’d set your heart; du ' 
this ; and reason good, for you ’re the colour o' creaiP- 
It ’ud be fine doings for you to dress yourself to suit niy 
skin. What I find fault with, is that notion o’« yours 
as I must dress myself just h'ke you. But you do 
you like with me — ^yon always did, from when first ydu 
begun to walk. If you wanted to go the field's len^> 
the field’s length you’d go ; and there was no whipping 
you, for you looked as prim and-innicent as a daisy all 
the while.’ 

‘ Priscy,’ said Nancy, gently, as she fastened a coral 
necklace, exactly like her own, round Priscilla’s neck, 
which was veiy far from being like her own, ‘ I’m sure 
Pm willing to give way as farasisright,hutwhoshouldn’t 
dress alike if it isn’t sisters ? Would you have us go 
about looking as if we were no kin to one another — us 
that have got no mother and not another sister in the 
world ? Pd do what was right, if I dressed in a govm 
dyed with cheese-colouring; and Pd rather you’d 
choose, and let me wear what pleases you.’ 

‘ There you go again ! You’d come round to the 
same thing if one talked to yon from Saturday night 
till tSaturday morning. It’U be fine fun to see how 
you’ll master your husband and never raise your voice 
above the singing o’ the kettle all the while. I h'ke 
to see the men mastered ! ’ 
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‘ Don’t talk so, Prisoy,’ said Nancy, blushing. ‘ Yon 
know I don’t mean ever to bo married.’ 

‘ Oh, you never mean a fiddlestick’s end ! ’ said Pris- 
cilla, ns she arranged hef"discardS3 dress, and closed 
her bandbox. ‘ R^o shall I have to work for when 
father’s gone, if you are to go and take notions in your 
head and be an old maid, because some folks are no 
better than they should bo 7 I haven’t a bit o’ patience 
with you — sitting on an addled egg for over, as if there 
was never a fresh un in tlio world. One old maid’s 
enough out o’ two sisters; and I shall do credit to 
a single life, for God A’mighty meant me for it. Come, 
wo can go down now. I’m ns ready ns a mawkin can 
be — there ’s nothing awanting to frighten the crows, 
now I’ve got my ear-droppers in.’ 

As the two Miss Lnmmcters walked into the large 
parlour together, any one who did not know the charac- 
ter of botli, might certainly have supposed that the 
reason why the square-shouldered, clumsy, high-featured 
Priscilla wore a dress the facsim ile of her pretty sister’s, ■ 
was citlier tlie mistaken vaiuty of the one, or the 
malicious contrivance of the otlicr in order to set 
■oR her own rare beauty. But the good-natured sqlf- 
forgetful chccriness and common-sense of Priscilla 
would soon have dissipated the one suspicion ; and the 
modest calm of Nancy’s speech and manners told clearly 
of a mind free from all di savow ed devices. it.< ^ 

Places of honour had been kept for the ABss Lam- 
meters near the head of the principal tea-table in 
the wainscoted parlour, now loolung fresli and pleasant 
with handsome branches of holly, }'ew, and laurel, from 
the abundant g rowth s of the old-garden ; and Nancy 
felt an inward flutter, that no firmness of purpose could, 
pfdvchti'when she saw Air. Godfrey Cass advancing to' 
lead her to a seatbctu'ccn himself and Air. Ckackenthorp, 
while Priscilla was called to the opposite side between 
her fatlicr and the Squire. It certainly did make some 
diilcrcnco to Nancy that the lover she had given up 
was the young man of quite the highest consequence 
in the parish — at home in a venerable and unique 
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parlour, wliicli was tlic cstrmitjr of grandeur, in lior 
experience, a parlour ulicrc she. might one day have 
, - l)o;n mistress, wth the consciousness thatshowos spoken 
'"‘of as ‘ Madam Cass,’ the Squire’s wife. These circun}-| 
stonccs exalted her inward dramajn her own eyes, and! 
t^pened the emphasis with which she declared to lief* 
••-Seirtlint not the most dazzling rank should induce her 
to marrj’ a man who«e conduct showed him careless of 
,.liis character, but that, ‘love once, love always,’ was 
' '.the motto of a true and pure •»vomnn, and no man- 
’ sh^Id ever have any right over her which svould bo, 
a call on her to destroy the dried flowers that she: 
treasured, and always would treasure, for Godfrey, 
^ - Cass’s sake. And Xancy was capable of keeping lier 
\vorf to herself under ven* trjdng conditions. Nothing.. 
'' Inxt nJ)ccoming blush f bclfaj^ the moving thought^, 
.J that urged themselves upon her ns she accepted 
the sent next to Jlr. Crackenthorp ; for she was so 
instinctively neat and adroit in all her actions, and 
her pretty hps met each other with such quiet firmne.s^, 
that it would have been difiicult for her to niipear 
agtated. ^ '*■ 

It was not the rector’s practice to let a charming' 
blush pass ■without an appropriate compliment. Ho 
.fwas not in the least lofty or aristocratic, but simply 
.-.a merry-eyed, small-featured, groy-haired man, \vitb 
his chin pro pped _bv an ample, manj'-crcascd white 
' ^ neckcloth, which seemed to predominate over everj’ 
other point in his person, and somehow to impress its- 
peculiar character on his remarks; so that to have- 
considered his amenities apart from his cravat, would 
have been a severe, and perhaps a dangerous, effort 
of abstraction. • , 

‘ Hn, jlliss Nancy,’ he said, turning his head within 
his cravat, and smiling down pleasantly upon lief. 

‘ when anybody pretends this has been a severe winter, 
I shall tell them 1 saw the rosos blooming on New Year's 
Eve — eh, Godfrey, what do yoxi say ? ’ 

N Godfrey made no reply, and avoided looking at 
Jlsoncy very markedly’; *for though these compli- 
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xnontary personalities were held to be in excellent taste 
in old-fashioned Rarcloc society, reverent love has a 
politeness of its own which it teaches to men otherwise 
of small schooling. But the Squire was rather im- 
patient at Godfrey's showing himself a dull spark in 
this way. By this advanced hour of the day, the Squire 
was alwaj's in higher spirits than we have seen him in 
at the breakfast- tabic, and felt it quite pleasant to 
fulfil the hereditary dutj* of being noisily -jovial and 
patronising : tlio largo silver snufi-box was in active 
service, and was offered without fail to all neighbours 
from time to time, however often tliey might have de- 
clined the favour. At present, the Squire had only 
given an express welcome to the heads of families as 
they appeared ; but always ns the evening dccx]cned, 
hisliospitality ra 5 'ed out more widely, till he had tapped 
the youngest guests on the back .md shown a peculiar 
'fondness for their presence, in the full belief that they 
must feel tlioir lives made happy by their belonging to 
a parish where there was such a hearty man ns Squire 
Cass to invito them and wish them w’cll. Even in this 
early stage of the jovial mood, it was natural that ho 
should wish to supplj' his son’s deficiencies by looking 
and speaking for him. 

‘Aye, aye,’ he began, offering his snuff-box to Mr. Lam- 
meter, who for the second time bow'cd his head and 
waved his hand in stiff rejection of the offer, ‘ us old 
fellows may wish ourselves 3 *oung to-night, when we 
see the mistletoe-bough in the White Parlour. It’s 
true, most things arc gone back’nrd in these lust thirty 
j'cars — the country 's going down since the old king fell 
ill. But when I look at Miss Nancy here, 1 begin to 
think the lasses keep up their quality ;—^ing me if 
I remember a sample to match her, not when I was 
a fine young fellow’, and thought a deal about m}' pigtail. 
No offence to you, madam,’ he added, bending to Mrs. 
Cracken thorp, who sat bj' him, ‘ I didn’t loiow’ you 
when you were as young as Miss Nancy here.’ 

Mrs. Crackenthorp — a small blinking woman, who 
fidgeted incessantly with her lace, ribbons, and gold 
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chain, taming her head about and making subdued 
noises, very much like a guinea-pig, that tivitches its 
nose and soliloquises in all company indiscriminately — 
now blinked and fidgeted towards Ibe Squire, and said, 
‘ Oh, no — no offence.’ 

This emphatic compliment of the Squire’s to Nancy 
was felt by others besides Godfrey to have a diplomatic 
significance; and her father gave a slight additional 
erectness to his back, as he looked across the table at 
her with complacent gravity. That grave and orderly 
senior w'as not going to bate a jot of his dignity by 
seeming elated at the notion of a match between his 
family and the Squire’s: he was gratified by any 
honour paid to his daughter ; but he must see an alter- 
ation in several ways before his consent would be vouch- 
safed. His spare but healthy person, and high-featured 
firm face, that looked as if it had never been flushed by 
excess, was instrong contrast, not only with the Squire’s, 
but with the appearance of the Raveloe fanners gener- 
ally — ^in accordance with a favourite saying of his own 
that ’ breed was stronger tban pasture.’ 

‘ Miss Nancy ’s wonderful like what her mother was, 
though ; isn’t she, Kimble 7 said the stout lady of 
that name, looking round for her husband. 

But Doctor IGmble (county apothecaries in old 
days enjoyed that title without authorily of diploma), 
being a thin and agile man, was flitting about the room 
with his hands in ms pockets, making himself agreeable 
to his feminine patients, with medical impartiality, and 
being welcomed everywhere as a doctor by hereditary 
right — ^not one of those miserable apothecaries who 
canvass for practice in strange neighbourhoods, and 
spend all their income in starving their one horse, but 
a man of substance, able to keep an extravagant table 
like the best of his patients. Time out of mind the 
Raveloe doctor had been a Kimble ; Kimble was in- 
herently a doctor’s name ; and it was difficult to con- 
template firmly the melancholy fact that the actual 
Kimble had no son, so that his practice might one day 
be banded over to a successo'*, with the incongruous 
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nnmc of Taylor or Johnson. But in that case the niser 
people in Raveloe would employ Dr. Bliok of Flitton — 
as less unnatural. 

‘ Did you speak to me, my dear 7 ’ said the authentic 
doctor, coming quickly to his wife’s side ; but, as if 
foreseeing that she would be too much out of breath to 
repeat her remark, ho went bn immediately — ‘ Ha, Miss 
Priscilla, the sight of you revives the taste of that super- 
excellent pork-pie. 1 hope the batch isn’t near an end.’ 

‘Yes, indeed, it is, doctor,’ said Priscilla; ‘but I’ll 
answer for it the next shall be as good. My pork-pies 
don’t turn out well by chance.’ 

* Not as your doctoring does, eh, Kimble 7 — because 
folks forget to take your .physic, eh 7 ’ said the Squire, 
who regarded physic and doctors ns mnnj’ loj'al church- 
men regard the church and the clergj’ — tasting a joke 
against them when he was in health, but impatiently 
eager for their aid when anything was the matter with 
him. He tapped his box, and looked round with a 
triumphant laugh. 

' Ah, she has a quick wit, my friend Priscilla has,’ said 
the doctor, choosing to attribute the epigram to the 
lady rather than allow a brother-in-law that advantage 
over him. ‘ She saves a little pepper’ to sprinkle over 
her talk — that’s tlio reason why she never puts too much 
• into her pics. Tliere’s my wife, now, she never has 
an answer at her tongue’s end ; but if I offend her, she ’s 
sure to scarify my throat with black pepper the next 
day, or else give mo the colic with watery greens. 
That’s an awful tit-for-tat.’ Here the vivacious doctor 
made a pathetic grimace. 

‘ Did you ever hoar the like 7 ’ said Mrs. Kimble, 
laughing above her double chin n-ith much good- 
humour, aside to Mrs. Crackenthorp, who blinked and 
nodded, and seemed to intend a smile, which, by the 
correlation of forces, went off in small twitchings and 
noises. 

‘ I suppose tliat’s the sort of tit-for-tat adopted in 
your profession, Ivimblc, if you’ve a grudge against 
a patient,’ said the rector. 
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* Never do have a grudge against our patients,’ said 
Sir. lunihlc, ‘ except when they leave us : and then, 
you see, wo haven’t the chance of prescribing for ’em. 
Ha, Sliss Nancy,’ he continued, suddenly skipping to 
Nancy’s side, ‘ you won’t forget your promise ? You’re 
to save a dance for me, you Imow.’ 

‘ Come, come, Kimble, don’t you be too for’ard,’ said 
the Squire. ‘ Give the j'onng uns fair-play. There’s 
my son Godfrey ’ll be wanting to have a round with you 
if you run off Avith SDss Nancy. He ’s bespoke her for 
the first dance. I’ll be bound. Eh, sir ! what do you 
say ? ’ he continued, throwing himself backward, and 
looking at Godfrey. ‘ Haven’t you asked Sliss Nancy 
to open the dance with you ? ’ 

Godfrey, sorely uncomfortable under this significant 
insistence about Nancy, and afraid to think where it 
would end by the time his father had set his usual hos- 
pitable example of drinking before and after supper, 
saw no course open but to turn to Nancy and say, with 
as little awkwardness as possible — 

‘ No } I’ve not asked her yet, but I hope she’ll con- 
sent — if somebody else hasn’t been before me.’ 

‘ No, I’ve not engaged myself,’ said Nancy, quietly, 
though blushingly. (If 5Ir. Godfrey foimded any hopes 
_on her consenting to dance with him, he would soon ' 
be undeceived ; but there was no need for her to be 
uncivil.) 

‘ Then I hope you’ve no objections to dancing with 
me,’ said Godfrej*, beginning to lose the sense tliat there 
was anything uncomfortable in this arrangement. 

‘ No, no objections,’ said Nancy, in a cold tone. 

‘ Ah, well, you ’re a lucky fellow, Godfrey,’ said uncle 
Kimble ; ‘ but you ’re my godson, so I won’t stand in 
3 ’our way. Else I’m not so very old, eh, my dear ? ’ 
he went on, skipping to his wife’s side again. ‘You 
wouldn’t mind my having a second after you were 
gone — ^not if 1 cried a good deal first ? ’ 

‘ Come, come, take a cup o’ tea and stop your tongue, 
do,’ said good-humoured 21rs. Kimble, feeling some 
pride in a husband who must be regarded as so clever 
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and amusing by the compnn}' generally. If ho had only 
not been irritable at cards ! 

IMiilo safe, -well-tested personalities were enlivening 
the tea in this wn}’, the sound of the iiddlo approaching 
■within a distance at which it could be heard distinctly, 
made the young people look at eaeh other with sjTUpa- 
thetic impatience for the end of the meal. 

‘ RTiy, there ’s Solomon in the hall,’ said the Squire, 
“ and pla5'ing my fav’rite tunc, I believe — “ The flaxen- 
headed ploughboy” — he’s for giving us a hint as wo 
aren’t enough in a hurry to hear him plaj’. Bob,* ho 
called out to his third long-legged son, who was at the 
other end of the room, ‘ open the door, and tell Solomon 
to come in. Ho shall give us a tune here.’ 

Bob obeyed, and Solomon walked in, fiddling as ho 
walked, for he would on no account break oil in the 
middle of a tunc. 

‘ Here, Solomon,’ said the Squire, wth loud patronage, 
' Round here, m3' man. Ah, 1 know it was “ The flaxen- 
headed ploughboy ” ; there’s no finer tune.’ 

Solomon Mace3', a small hale old man with an abun- 
dant crop of long white hair reaching nearly to his 
shoulders, advanced to the indicated spot, bowing 
reverently while he fiddled, ns much ns to say that ho 
respected the company, though he respected the ke3'- 
notc more. As soon ns he had repeated the tunc and 
lowered his fiddle, ho bowed again to the Squire and 
the rector, and said, * I hope I see 3'our honour and 
5'our reverence well, and -nishing you health and long 
life and a hnpp3’ New Year. And wishing the same 
to you, Mr. Lnmmetcr, sir ; and to the other gentle- 
men, and the madams, and the 3'OTmg lasses.’ 

As Solomon uttered the last words, he bowed in all 
directions solicitousl5’, lest he should be wanting in due 
respect. But thereupon he immediately began to pre- 
lude, and fell into the tune which ho knew would be 
taken ns a special compliment by Mr. Lnmmetcr. 

‘ Thank }'o, Solomon, thank 5'e,’ said Mr. Lammeter, 
when the fiddle paused again. ‘ That ’s “ Over the hills' 
and far awn}*,” that is. My father used to say to me. 
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whenever we heard that tune, “ Ah, lad, I oome from 
over the hills and far away.” There 's a many tunes 
1 don’t make head or tail of ; but that speaks to me 
like the blackbird’s whistle. I suppose it ’s the name : 
there ’s a deal in the name of a tune.’ 

But Solomon was already impatient to prelude again, 
and presently broke with much spirit into ‘ Sir Roger 
de Coverley,’ at which there was a sound of chairs 
pushed back, and laughing voices. 

' Aye, aye, Solomon, we know what that means,’ said 
the Squire, rising. ’ It ’s time to begin the dance, eh ? 
Lead the way, then, and we ’ll all follow you.’ 

So Solomon, holding his white head on one side, and 
playing vigorously, marched forward at the head of the 
gay procession into the White Parlour, where the 
mistletoe-bough was hung, and multitudinous tallow 
candles made rather a brilliant effect, gleaming from 
among the berried holly-boughs, and reflected in the 
old-fashioned oval mirrors fastened in the panels of the 
white wainscot. A quaint procession 1 Old Solomon, 
in his seedy clothes and long white looks, seemed to be 
luring that decent company by the magic scream of his 
fiddle — luring discreet matrons in turban-shaped caps, 
nay, hirs. Crackenthorp herself, the summit of whoso 
perpendicular feather was on a level with the Squire’s 
shoulder — ^luring fair lasses complacently conscious of 
very short waists and sldrts blameless of front-folds — 
burly fathers, in large variegated waistcoats, and ruddy 
sons, for the most part shy and sheepish, in short nether 
garments and very long coat-tails. 

Already, Sir. Macey and afew other privileged villagers, 
who were allowed to be spectators on these great occa- 
sions, were seated on benches placed for them near the ^ 
door ; and great was the adi^ation and satisfaction 
in that quarter when the couples had formed themselves 
for the dance, and the Squire led off with Sirs. Cracken- 
thorp, joining hands mth the rector and Sirs. Osgood. 
That was as it should be — ^that was what everybody 
had been used to — and the charter of Raveloe seeihea 
to be renewed by the ceremony. It was not thought 
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of as an unbecoming levity for tho old and middle-aged 
people to dance a little before sitting donm to cards, 
but rather as part of their social duties. For what were 
these if not to bo merry at appropriate times, inter- 
changing visits and poultry with due frequency, pa}’ing 
each other old-cstablishca compliments in sound tra- 
ditional phrases, passing well-tried personal jokes, 
urging your guests to cat and drink too much out of 
hospitality, and eating and drinking too much in youi 
neighbour’s house to show tbat 5mu liked 3'our cheer ? 
And tho parson naturallj'sct an example in these social 
duties. For it would not have been possible for tho 
Ravcloc mind, without a peculiar revelation, to know 
that a clergyman should be a pale-faced memento of 
solemnities, instead of a reasonably faulty man, whose 
exclusive nutlioritj’ to rend pra5*ers and preach, to 
christen, many, and bury j'ou, nccessaril}' co-existed 
with the right to sell you the ground to be buried in, and 
to take tithe in kind; on uhich last point, of course, 
there was a little gnimbling, but not to the extent of 
irreligion — not boj'ond tho grumbling at the rain, which 
was by no means accompanied with a spirit of impious 
deiiance, but with a desire that tho prayer for fine 
weather might bo read /orthwitlj. 

There was no reason, then, why tho rector’s dancing 
should not bo received as part of the fitness of things 
quite as much ns the Squire’s, or why, on the other hand, 
]Mr. Mace5’’s official respect should restrain him from sub- 
jecting tho parson’s performance to that criticism with 
which minds of extraordinary acuteness mustnecessarily 
contemplate tho doings of their fallible fellow-men. 

‘The Squire 's pretty springe, considering his weight,’ 
said Mr. Maccy, ^and ho stamps uncommon well. But 
Mr. Lammeter beats ’bm all for shapes: you sec, he 
holds lus head like a sodger, and ho isn’t so cushiony as 
most o’ tho oldish gentlefolks — they run fat in general ; 
and ho ’s got a ^0 leg. Tho parson ’s nimble enougb, 
but ho hasn’t got much of a leg : it ’s a bit too tliick 
down’ard, and his knees might be a bit nearer ui’out 
damage ; but he might do worse, he might do worse. 
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Priscilla could come to her ; for the sisters had already 
exchanged a short irhisper and an open-eyed glance full 
of meaning. No reason less nrgent than this conld 
hare prevailed on Kancy to pve Godfrey this oppor- 
tunity of sitting apart \rith her. As for Godfrey, he 
Tras Reeling so happy and oblirious under the long 
charm of Sie country-dance vrith Nancy, that he got 
rather bold on the strength of her confusion, and was 
capable of leading her straight away, without leave 
asked, into the adjoining small parlour, where the card- 
tables were set. 

‘ 0 no, thank you," said Nancy, coldly, as soon as die 
perceived where he was going, ‘not in there. I ’ll wait 
here till Priscilla’s ready tb come to me. I’m sorry to 
bring you out of the dance and make myself trouble- 
some.’ 

‘Why, you ’ll be more comfortable here by yourself,’ 
said the artful Godfrey; ‘ I ’ll leave you here till your 
sister can come.’ He spoke in an indifferent tone. 

That was an agreeable proposition, and just what 
Nancy dsired ; why, then, was she a little hurt that 
iHr. dodfrey diould make it ? They entered, and die 
seated herself on a chair against one of the card-tables, 
as the .stiSest and most unapproachable position she 
conld choose. 

* Thank you, sir,’ she said immediately. * I needn’t 
give you any more trouble. F m sorry you’ve had such 
an unlucky partner.’ 

* That’s very ill-natured of yon,’ said Godfrey, stand- 
ing by her without any sign of intended departure, ‘ to 
be sorry you've danc^ with me.’ 

‘ Oh, no, sir, 1 don’t mean to say what ’s ill-natured 
at all,’ said Nancy, looking disbractingly prim and 
pretty. * THien gentlemen have so many pleasures, one 
dance can make but very little.’ 

‘ You know that isn’t true. You know one dance 
with you matters more to me than all the other plea- 
sures in the world.’ 

It was a long, long whOe since Godfrey had said any- 
thing so direct as that, and Nancy was startled. But 
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her instinctive dignity and repugnance to any show of 
emotion made her sit perfectly still, and onl^- throw 
a little more decision into her voice as she said — 

‘No, indeed, Sir. Godfrey, that’s not known to me, 
and I have very good reasons for thinking different. 
But if it’s true,*! don’t wish to hear it.’ 

‘ Would you never forgive me, then, Nancy — ^never 
think well of me, let what would happen — would you 
never think the present made amends for the past 7 
Not if I turned a good fellow, and gave up ever^hing 
you didn’t like 7 ’ 

Godfrey was half conscious that this sudden oppor- 
tunity of speaking to Nancy alone had driven him beside 
himself ; but blind feeling had got the mastery of his 
tongue. Nancy really felt much agitated by the possi- 
bility Godfre}’’s words suggested, but this very pressure 
of emotion that she was in danger of finding too strong 
for her, roused all her power of self-command. 

‘ 1 should be glad to see a good change in anybody, 
Jlr. Godfrey,’ she answered, with the slightest discem- 
ablc difference of tone, ‘ butit’ud be better if no change 
was wanted.’ 

‘You’re very hard-hearted, Nancy,’ said Godfrey, 
pettishly. ‘ You might encourage me to be a better 
fellow. I’m very miserable — ^but you’ve no feeling.’ 

‘ I think those have the least feeling that act wong 
to begin with,’ said Nancy, sending out a flash in spite 
of herself. Godfrey was delighted with that little flash, 
and would have liked to go on and make her quarrel 
with him ; Nancy was so cxasperatingly quiet and firm. 
She was not indifferent to him yet, though 

The entrance of Priscilla, bustling forward and saving, 
* Dear heart alive, child, let us look at this gown,' cut 
off Godfrey’s hopes of a quarrel. 

‘ I suppose I must go now,’ he said to Priscilla. 

‘It’s no matter to me whether you go or stay,’ said 
that frank lady, searching for something in her pocket, 
with a preoccupied brow. 

‘ Do you want me to go 7 ’ said Godfrey, looking at 
Nancy, who was now standing up by Priscilla’s order. 

' T 2 
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* As you like,’ said Nancy, trying to recover all her 
former coldness, and looking down carefully at the hem 
of her gown. 

* Then I like to stay,’ said Godfrey, with a reckless 
determination to get as much of this joy os he could to- 
night, and think nothing of the morrow. 


CHAPTER XII. 

WntLi: Godfrey Cn«ss was taking draughts of forgetful- 
ness from the sweet presence of Nanej*. m’llingl}* losing 
all sense of that hidden bond which at other moments 
galled and fretted him so ns to mingle irritation with the 
ver}' sunshine, Godfrey’s wife was walking with slow 
nncertain stops through thesnow-covered Ravcloe lanes, 
cnirring her child in her arras. 

This journey on New Year’s Eve was n premeditated 
act of vengeance which she had kept in her heart ever 
since Godfrey, in a fit of passion, hod told Imr he would 
sooner die than acknowledge her as his wife. There 
would he a great party nttlic Red House on New Year’s 
Eve, she know; her* husband would be smiling and 
smiled upon, hiding her existence in the darkest comer 
of his heart- But she would mnr his pleasure; she 
would go in her dingy rags, with her faded face, onco 
ns handsome ns the best, with her little child that had 
its father’s hair and eyes, and disclose herself to the 
Squire ns his eldest son’s wife. It is seldom that the 
miserable can help regarding their mi'tcrj* as a wrong 
indicted by those who are less miserable. Molly knew 
that the cause of her dingy rags was not her husband’s 
neglect, but the demon Opium to whom she was en- 
slaved, body and soul, except in the lingering mother’s 
tenderness that refused to give him her hungry child. 
She know this well ; and yet, in the moments of w retched 
unbenumbed consciousness, the sense of her want and 
degradation transformed itself conlinuallv into bitter- 
dess towards Godfrey He was well off'; and if she 
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bad her rights she would be well off too. The belief 
that he repented his marriage, and suffered from it, 
only aggravated her vindictiveness. Just and self- 
. reproving thoughts do not come to us too thickly, even 
in the purest air, and with the best lessons of heaven 
and earth; how should those white-winged delicate 
messengers make their way to Molly’s poisoned cham- 
ber, ^abited by .no higher memories than those of 
a bar-maid’s paradise of pink ribbons and gentlemen’s 
jokes ? 

She had set out at an early hour, but had lingered oz. 
the road, inclined by her indolence bo believe that if she 
waited under a warm shed the snow would cease to fall. 
She had waited longer than she knew, and now that she 
found herself belated in the snow-bidden ruggedness of 
the long lanes, even the animation of a vindictive pur- 
pose could not keep her spirit from failing. It was 
seven o’clock, and by this time she was not very far 
from Raveloe, but she was not familiar enough with 
those monotonous lanes to know how near she was to her 
journey’s end. • She needed comfort, and she knew but 
one comforter — the familiar demon in her bosom ; but 
she hesitated a moment, after drawing out the black 
remnant, before she raised it to her lips. In that 
moment the mother’s love pleaded for painful conscious- 
ness rather than oblivion — ^pleaded to be left in aching 
weariness, rather than to have the encircling arms be- 
numbed so that they could not feel the dear burden. 
In another moment Molly had flung something away, 
but it was not the black remnant— it was an empty 
phial. And she walked on again under the breaking 
cloud, from which there came now and then the light 
of a quickly-veiled star, for a freezing wind had sprung 
up since the snowing had ceased. But she walked 
always more and more dro%vsily, and clutched more 
and more automatically the sleeping child at her bosom. 

Slowly the demon was working his will, and cold and 
•weariness were his helpers. Soon she felt nothing but 
a supremo immediate longing that curtained off all 
futurity — the longing to lie down and sleep. ■ She had 
t 
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arrived at a spot where her footsteps were no longer 
checked by a hedgerow, and she had wandered vagudy, 
unable to distinguish any objects, notwithstanding the 
wide whiteness around her, and the growing starlight. 
She sank down against a straggling furze bush, an easy 
pillow enough ; and the bed of snow, too, was soft. 
She did not feel that the bed was cold, and did not heed 
whether the child would wake and cry for her. But 
her arms did not yet relax their instinctive clutch ; and 
the little one slumbered on as gently as if it had been 
rocked in a lace-trimmed cradle. 

But the complete torpor came at last : the fingers 
lost their tension, the arms unbent ; then tlic little head 
fell away from the bosom, and the blue eyes opened 
wide on the cold starlight. At first there was a little 
peevish cry of ‘ mammy,’ and an effort to regain the 
pillowing arm and bosom ; but mammy’s ear was deaf, 
and the pillow seemed to be slipping away backward. 
Suddenly, as the child rolled downward on its mother's 
knees, all wet with snow, its eyes were caught by a 
bright glancing light on the white ground, and, with 
the ready transition of infancy, it was immediately ab- 
sorbed in watching the bright living thing running 
toweurds it, yet never arriving. That bright Ji\’ing 
thing must be caught ; and in an instant the child had 
slipped on all-fours, and held out one little hand to 
catch the gleam. But the gleam would not be caught 
in that way, and now the head was.held up to see where 
the cunning gleam came from. It came from a very 
bright place ; and the little one, rising on its legs, 
toddled through the snow, the old grimy shawl in which 
it was wrapped traih’ng behind it, and the queer little 
bonnet dangling at its back — toddled on to the open 
door of Silas Mamer’s cottage, and right up to the warm 
hearth, where there was a bright fire of logs and sticks, 
which had thoroughly warmed the old sack (Silas’s 
greatcoat) spread out on the bricks to dry. The h'ttle 
one, accustomed to be left to itself for long hours with- 
out notice from its mother, squatted down on the sack, 
and spread its tiny hands towards the blaze, in perfect 
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contcntmenb, gurgling and making inarticulate com- 
munications to tuc cheerful lire, like a ncw-hatchcd 
gosling beginning to find itself comfortable. But pre- 
sently the warmth had a lulling effect, and the little 
golden head sank do^m on the old sack, and the blue 
eyes were veiled by their delicate half-transparent lids. 

But where was Silos Msmer while this stranger- 
visitor had come to his hearth ? He was in the cottage, 
but he did not see the child. During t he last few weeks, 
since he had lost his monc}', he had contracted the habit 
of opening his door, and looking out from time to time, 
as if he thought that his money might bo somehow 
eoming back to him, or that some trace, some news of 
it, might bo m3’stcriously on the road, and be caught 
by the listening ear or the straining ej’O. It was chiefly 
at night, when he was not occupied in his loom, that ho 
fell into this repetition of an act for which he could have 
assigned no definite purpose, and which can hardly bo 
understood except by those who have undergone a be- 
wildering separation from a supremely loved object. 
In the evening tualight, and later whenever the night 
was not dark, Silas looked out on Uiat narrow prospect 
round the Stone-pits, listening and gazing, not with 
hope, but Avith mere yearning and unrest. 

lliis morning ho had been told by some of his neigh- 
bours that it was New Year’s Eve, and that he must sit 
up and hear the old year rung out and the new rung in, 
because that was good luck, and might bring his money 
back again. This was only a friendly Ravcloe-AA'ay of 
jesting AA’ith the half-crazy oddities of a miser, but it 
had perhaps helped to throw Silas into a more than 
, usually excited state. Since the on-coming of twi- 
light he had opened his door again and again, thou^i 
only to shu t it immediately at seeing all distance A’-eiled ' 
by the falling snow. But the last time ho opened it the 
snow had ceased, and the clouds were parting here and 
there. He stood and listened, and gazed for a long 
while — there Avns really something on the road coming 
towards him then, but ho caught no sign of it ; and the 
stillness and the wide trackless snoAv seemed to narroAV 
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his solitude, and touched his yearning with the chill of 
despair. He went in again, and put his right hand on 
the latch of the door to close it — but he did not close it : 
he was arrested, as he had been already since his loss, 
by the invisible wand of catalepsy, and stood like a 
graven image, with wide butsightless eyes, holding open 
his door, powerless to resist either the good or evil that 
mi^t enter there. 

When Mamer’s sensibility returned, he continued the 
action which had been arrested, and closed his door, 
unaware of the chasm in his consciousness, unaware of 
any intermediate change, except that the light had 
grown dim, and that he was chilled and faint. He 
thought he had been too long standing at the door and 
lookMg out. Turning towards the hearth, where the 
two logs had fallen apart, and sent forth only a red un> 
certain glimmer, he seated himself on his fireside chair, 
and was stooping to push his lop together, when, to his 
blurred vision, it seemed as if there were gold on the 
floor in front of the hearth. Gold ! — ^his own gold — 
brought back to him as mj’steriously as it had been 
taken away 1 He felt his heart bc^ to beat violently, 
and for a few moments he was unable to stretch out his 
hand and pasp the restored treasure. The heap of 
gold seemed to glow and get larger beneath his agitated 
gaze. He leaned forward at last, and stretched forth 
his hand ; but instead of the hard coin with the familiar 
resisting outline, his fingers encountered soft warm 
curls. In utter amazement, Silas fell on his knees and 
bent his head low to examine the marvel ; it was a sleep- 
ing child — a round, fair thing, with soft yellow rinp all 
over its head. Could this be his little sister come back 
to him in a dream — ^his little sister whom he had carried 
about in his arms for a year before she died, when he 
was a small boy without shoes or stockinp ? That was 
the first thought that darted across Silas’s blank won- 
derment. irus it a dream ? He rose to his feet again, 
pushed bis lop together, and, throwing on some dried 
leaves and sticks, raised a flame ; but the flame did not ' 
disperse the vision — ^it only lit up more (fistinctly the 
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little round form of the child and* its shabby clothing. 
It was very much like his little sister. Silas sank into 
his chair powerless, under the double presence of an 
inexplicable surprise and a hurrying influx of memories. 
How and when had the child come in without his know* 
ledge 1 He had never been beyond the door. But 
along with that question, and almost thrusting it away, 
there was a vision of the old home and the old streets 
leading to Lantern Yard — and within that vision 
another, of the thoughts which had been present with 
him in those far-off scenes. The thoughts were strange 
to him now, like old friendships impossible to revive ; 
and yet he had a dreamy feeling that this child was 
somehow a message come to him from tliat far-off life : 
it stirred fibres that had never been moved in Ravcloe — 
old quiverings of tenderness — old impressions of awe 
at the presentiment of some Power presiding over his 
life : for his imagination bad not yet extricated itself 
from the sense of mystery in the ehild’s sudden presence, 
and had formed no .conjectures of ordinary natural 
means by M’hich the eventcould have been brought about. 

But tlicro was a cry on the hearth : the child had 
awaked, and Alamer stooped to lift it on his knee. It 
clung round his neck, and burst louder and louder into 
that mingling of inarticulate cries with ‘ mammy ’ by 
which little children express the bewilderment of waking. 
Silas pressed it to him, and almost unconsciously ut- 
tered sounds of hushing tenderness, while he bethought 
himself that some of his porridge, which had got cool by 
the dj'ing fire, would do to feed the child with if it were ' 
only warmed up a little. 

He had plenty to do through the next hour. The 
porridge, sweetened with some dry browm sugar from 
an old store which he had refrained from using for him- 
self, stopped the cries of the little one, and made her lift 
her blue eyes with a wide quiet gaze at Silas, os he put 
the spoon into her mouth. Presently she slipped from 
bis knee and began to toddle about, but with a pretty 
stagger that made Siias jump up and follow her lest she 
should fall against anything that would hurt her. But 
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she only fell in a sitting posture on the ground, and 
began to pull at her boots, looking up at him with 
a crying face ns if the boots hurt her. He took her on 
his knee again, but it was some lime before it occurred 
to Silas's dull bachelor mind that the wet boots were tho 
grievance, pressing on her warm ankles. He got them 
off with difficulty, and baby was at once happily occu- 
pied with the primary mysterj’ of her own toes, in\'iting 
Silas, with much chuckling, to consider the mystery too. 
But the wet boots had at last suggested to Silas that tho 
child had been walking on the snow, and this roused 
him from his entire oblinon of any ordinary means by 
which it could have entered or been brought into his 
house. Under tho, prompting of this new idea, and 
without waiting to ^orm conjectures, he raised the child 
in his arms, and went to the door. As soon ns he had 
opened it, there was the cry of ‘ mammy ’ again, which 
Silas had not heard since the child’s first’hungry waking. 
Bending forward, ho could just discern the marks made 
by the little feet on tho virgin gnow, and he followed 
their track to the furze bushes. ‘ Mammy ! ’ the little 
one cried again and again, stretching itself forward so 
as almost to escape from Silas’s arms, before he himself 
was aware that there was something more than the 
bush before him — that there was a human body, with 
the head sunk low in the furze, and half-covered with 
the shaken snow. 


CHAPTER Xm. 

It was after the early supper-time at tho Red Honoc, 
and the entertainment u as m that stage when bashful- 
ness itself had passed into easy jollity, when gentle- 
men, conscious of unusual accomplfshmcnts, could at 
length be prevailed on to dance a hornpipe, and when 
tho Squire preferred talking loudly, scattering snuff, 
and patting his visitors’ backs, to sitting longer at the 
whisl-table-~a choice exasperating to uncle Kimble, 
who, being always volatile in sober business hours. 
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became intense and bitter over cards and brandy, 
shutilcd before his adversary’s deal with a glare of 
suspicion, and turned up a mean truinp-card with an 
air of inexpressible disgust, os if in a world where such 
things could happen one might as u ell enter on a course 
of reckless prolligacj'. IMien the evening had advanced 
to this pitch of freedom and enjoyment, it was usual 
for the sen’ants, the heavy duties of supper being well 
over, to get their share off amusement by eoming to look 
on at the dancing ; so that the back regions of the house 
were left in solitude. 

There were tu'o doors by which the White Parlour 
was entered from the hall, and they were both standing 
open for the sake of air ; but the lower one was crowded 
with the servants a;.d villagers, and only the upper 
doorway was left free. Bob Cass was figuring in a hom- 

E ipc, and his father, very proud of this lithe son, whom 
e repeatedly declared to be just like himself in his 
voung daj's, in a tone that implied this to be the very 
uighest stamp of juvenile merit, was the centre of a 
group who had placed themselves opposite the per- 
former, not far from the upper door. Godfrey was 
standing a little way off, not to admire his brother's 
dancing, but to keep sight of Nancy, who was seated 
in the group, near her father. He stood aloof, because 
ho wished to avoid suggesting himself os a subject for 
the Squire’s fatherly jokes in connection ■with matrimony 
and Miss Nancy Lammctcr’s beauty, which were likely 
to become more and more explicit. But ho had Uie 
prospect of dancing with her again when the hornpipe 
was concluded, and in the meantime it was very pleasant 
to got long glances at her quite unobserved. 

But when Godfrey was lifting his eyes from one of 
those long glances, they encountered an object as 
startling to him at that moment as if it had been an 
apparition from the dead. It was an apparition from 
that hidden life which lies, like a dark by-street, behind 
the goodly ornamented facade that meets the sunlight 
and the gaze of respectable admirers. It was his own 
child, carried in Silas Marner’s arms. That was his 
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the best woman to get. Ben was here himself before 
supper ; is he gone ? ’ 

'* Yes, sir, I met him,* said Marner ; ‘ but I couldn't 
stop to tell him anything, only I said 1 was going for the 
doctor, and be said the doctor was at uie Squire’s. 
And I made haste and ran, and there was nobody to bo 
seen at the back o’ the house, and so 1 went in to where 
the company was.* 

The child, no longer distracted by the bright light 
and Ihe smiling women’s faces, began to cry and call 
for ‘ mammy,’ though always clinging to Marner, who 
had apparently won her thorough confidence. Godfrey 
had come back with the boots, and felt the cry as if some 
fibre were drawn tight within him. 

‘ I’ll go,’ he said, hastily, eager for some movement ; 

‘ ril go and fetch the woman — ^Mrs. Winthrop.* 

* Oh, pooh — send somebody else,* said uncle Elimble, 
hurrying away with Marner. 

‘ You’ll let me know if I can be of any use, Kimble, 
said Mr. Crackenthorp. But the doctor was out of 
hearing. 

Godfrey, too, had disappeared: he was gone to 
snatch his hat and coat, having just reflection enough 
to remember that he must not look like a madman ; 
but he rushed out of the house into the snow without 
heeding bis thin shoes. 

In a few minutes he was on his rapid way to the 
Stone-pits by the side of Dolly, who, though feeling that 
she was entirely in her place in encountering cold and 
snow on an errand of mercy, was much concerned at 
a young gentleman’s getting his feet wet under a like 
impulse. 

‘ You’d a deal better go back, sir,* said Dolly, with 
respectful compassion. ^You’ve no call to catch cold ; 
and I’d ask you if you’d be so good os tell my husband 
to come, on your way back— he ’s at the Rainbow, I 
doubt — ^if you found him anyway sober enough to be 
o’ use. Or else, there ’s Mrs. Snell *ud happen send the 
boy up to fetch and carry, for there may be things 
wanted from the doctor’s.’ 
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‘No, I’ll stay, now I’m once out — ^I’ll stay outside 
here,’ said Godfrey, when they came opposite Mamet’s 
cottage. ‘ You can come and tell me if 1 can do any- 
thing.” 

‘ Well, sir, you’re very good : you’ve a tender heart,’ 
said Dolly, going to the door. 

Godfre 3 ’ was too painfully preoccupied to feel a twinge 
of self-reproach at this unacserrcd praise. He walked 
up and down, unconscious that he was plunging ankle- 
deep in snow, unconscious of everjdihing but trembling 
suspense about what was going on in the cottage, and 
the effect of each alternative on bis future lot. No, not 
quite unconscious of everything else. Deeper down, 
aud half-smothered by passionate desire and dread, 
there was the sense that he ought not to be waiting on 
these alternatives ; that he ought to accept tlie conse- 
quences of his dccdsj own the miserable wife, and fulfil 
the claims of the helpless child. But he had not moral 
courage enough to contemplate that active renunciation 
of Nancy as possible for him : ho had only conscience 
and heart enough to make him for over uneasy under 
the weakness that forbade the renunciation. And at 
this moment his mind leaped away from all restraint 
toward the sudden prospect of deliverance from his 
lonv bondage. 

‘Is she dead ? ’ said the voice that predominated 
over every other within him. ‘ If she is, I may maiTy 
Nancy ; and then I shall be a good follow in future, 
and have no secrets, and the child — shall be taken care 
of somehow.* But across that vision came the other 
possibility—' She may live, and then it ’s all up with me.’ 

Godfrej' never knew how long it was before the door 
of the cottage opened and Mr. Kimble came out. He 
went forward to meet his uncle, prepared to suppress 
the agitation ho must feel, whatever ne'ws he was 
to hear. 

‘ I waited for you, as I ’d come so far,’ he said, speak- 
ing first. 

‘Pooh, it was nonsense for you to come out: why 
didn’t 3 'ou send one of the men ? There ’s nothing to 
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be done. She 's dead — ^has been dead for hours, I should 
say.’ 

‘ What sort of woman is she ? ’ said Godfrey, feeling 
the blood rush to his face. 

‘ A young woman, but emaciated, with long black 
hair. Some vagrant^quite in rags. She’s got a wed- 
ding-ring on, however. They must fetch her ftway to 
the workhouse to-morrow. Gome, come along.’ 

* 1 want to look at her,’ said Godfrey. ‘ 1 think I saw 
such a woman yesterday. I ’ll overtake you in a minute 
or two.’ 

Air. Kimble went on, and Godfrey turned back to the 
cottage. He cast only one glance at the dead face on 
the pillow, which Dolly had smoothed with decent care ; 
but he remembered that last look at his unhappy hated 
wife so well, that at the end of sixteen years ever}' line 
in the worn face was present to him when he told the 
full story of this night. 

He turned immediately towards the hearth where 
Silas Mamer sat lulling the child. She was perfectly 
quiet now, but not asleep — only soothed by sweet por- 
ridge and warmth into tiiat wide gazing calm which 
makes ns older human beings, with our inward turmoil, 
feel a certain awe in the presence of a little child, such 
as we feel before some quiet majesty or beauty in the 
earth or sky — ^before a steady-glomng planet, or a full- 
dowered eglantine, or the ending teees over a silent 
pathway. The wide-open blue eyes looked up at God- 
frey’s uithout any uneasiness or sign of recognition : 
the child could make no visible audible claim on its 
father ; and the father felt a strange mixture of feelings, 
a conflict of regret and joy, that Sie pulse of that little ’ 
heart had no response for me half jealous j'eaming in his 
own, when the blue eyes turned away from him slowly, 
and fixed themselves on the weaver’s queer face, which 
was bent low down to look at them, while tiie small 
hand began to pull Mainer’s withered cheek with loving 
disfiguration. 

‘ You ’ll take the child to the parish to-morrow ? * 
asked Godfrey, speaking as indifferently as he could. 
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* Wlio says so ? ’ said Marncr, sharply. ‘ Will they 
make me take her ? * 

* Why, you wouldn’t like to keep her, should you — 

an old bachelor like you I ’ ' 

‘ Till anybody shows they’ve a right to take her away 
from me,’ said Mamcr. ’ ^Die motlier ’s dead, and 1 
reckon it’s got no father : it’s a lone thing — and I’m 
a lone thing. My money ’s gone, I don’t know where — 
and this is come from 1 don’t know where. I know 


nothing — ^I’m partly mazed.’ 

* Poor little thing ! ’ said Godfrey. ' Let me give 
something towards finding it clothes.’ 

He had put his hand in his pocket and found half- 
a-guinea, and,' thrusting it into Silas’s hand, he hurried 
out of the cottage to overtake Mr. Kimble. 

‘Ah, I sec i t ’s not the same woman I saw,’ he said, as he 
came up. ‘It’s apretty little child: the old fellow seems 
(0 want to keep it ; that’s strange for a miser like him. 
Hub I gave him a trifle to help him out : the parish isn’t 
likely to quarrel with him for the right to keep the child.' 

* No } but I’ve seen the time when I might have 
ruarrelled with him for it myself. It’s too late now, 
though. If the child ran into the fire, your aunt ’s too 
fat to overtake it : she could only sit and grunt like an 
alarm'cd sow. But what a fool you ate, Godfrey, to 
come out in your dancing shoes and stockings in this 
way — and you one of the beaux of the evening, and at 
your own house ! What do you mean by such fireaks, 
young fellow 7 Has Miss Nancy 'been cruel, and do 
you want to spite her by spoiling your pumps ? ’ 

‘ Oh, everything has been disagreeable to-night. I was 
tired to death of jigging and gallanting, and that bother 


about the hornpipes. And 1 ’d got to dance with the 
other Miss Guim,^6aid Godfrey, glad of the subterfuge 
his uncle had suggested to him. i 

The prevarication and white lies wliioh a mind that 
keeps itself ambitiously pure is os uneasy under as a 
great artist under the false touches that no eye detects 
but his own, are worn as lightly as mere trimmings 
when once the actions have become a lie. ' , 


K 
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Godfrey reappeared in the White Parlour with dry 
feet, and, since the truth must be told, with a sense 
of relief and gladness that was too strong for painful 
thoughts to struggle with. For could he not venture 
now, whenever opportunity offered, to say the tenderest 
things to Nancy Lammoter — to promise her and him* 
sel that he would always be just what she would desire 
to see him 7 There was no danger that his dead wife 
would be recognized : those were not days of active 
inquiry and wide report; and as for the registry of 
their marriage, that was a long way off, buried in un* 
turned pages, away from every one’s interest hut his 
own. Dunsey might betray him if he came back ; but 
Dunsey might be won to silence. 

And when events turn out so much better for a man 
than he has had reason to dread, is it not a proof that 
his conduct has been less foolish and blameworthy 
than it might otherwise have appeared ? When we are 
treated wml, we naturally begin to think that we are not 
altogether xmmeritorious, and that it is only just we 
should treat ourselves well, and not mar our owp good 
fortune. Where, after all, would be the use of his con- 
fessing the past to Nancy Lammeter, and throwing away 
his happiness 7 — ^nay, hers 7 for he felt some confidence 
that we loved him. As for the child, he would see 
that it was cared for : he would never forsake it ; he 
would do everything but own it. Perhaps it would bo 
just as happy in life without being owned by its father, 
seeing that nobody* could tell how things would turn 
out, and that — is there any other reason wanted 7 — 
well, then, that the father would be much happier with- 
out owning the child. 


- , " CHAPTER XIV. 

• 

Thebe was a ymuper ’s bu rial that week in Raveloe, 
and up Kench Yard'at Batherley it was known that 
the dark-haired woman witli the fair child, who had 
lately come to lodge there, was gon'e away again. That 
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was all the esprcss^ndte taken that Molly had dis- 
appeared from tlie eyes of men. But the unwept death! 
vmieh, to the. general lot, seemed os trivial as the' 
summer-shed leaf, \v:as.charged.A\'ith .theiorce.otdcstiny 
tp.certain human lives that we know of, shaping their 
joys and sorrows even to the end. 

Silas' Momcr’s determination to keep the ‘ tramp’s 
child ’ was matter of hardly less surprising and iterated 
talk in the village than the robbery of his money. That 
softening of feeling towards him which dated from his 
misfortune, that merging of suspicion and dislike in 
a rather contemptuous pity for him as lone and crazy, 
was now accompanied mth a more active sympath}', 
especially amongst the women. Notable mothers, who 
know what it was to keep children ‘ whole and sweet ’ ; 
lazy mothers, M’ho knew what it was to be ihtcrfu~ptcd 
in folding their arms and scratching their elbows by 
the mischievous propensities of children just firm on their 
legs, were equallylntercsted in conjecturing how a lone 
man would manage with a two-jrcar-old child on his 
hands, and were equally ready uith their suggestions : 
the notable chiefly telling him what he had better do, 
and the lazy ones being emphatic in telling him what 
ho would never bo able to do. 

Among the notable mothers, Dolly Winthrop was the 
one whose neighbourly offiq.es were the most acceptable! 
to Mamer, for they were rendered without any show 
'of busthng i nstruct ion. Silas had shown her the half- 
'guinca given to him by Godfrey, and had asked her 
what he should do about getting some clothes for the 
child. 

* Eh, Master Mamer,’ said Dolly, * there ’s no call to 
buy, no more nor a pair o’ shoes ; for I’ve got the little 
‘ pett icoata ns Aaron wore five years ago, and it’s ill 
spending the money on them baby-clothes, for the child 
’ull grow like grass i’ May, bless it — that it will.* 

And the same day Dolly brought her .bundle, and dis-j 
played to Mamer, one by one, the tiny garments in' 
their due order of succession, most of them patched a ndi 
darne d, but clean and neat as fresh-sprung herbs. This 

k2 
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was the introduction to a great ceremony, with soap and - 
water, from which baby^ came out in new beauty, and 
sat on Dolly’s Imce, handling her toes and chuckling 
and patting her palms together with an air of having 
made several discoveries about herself, which she com- 
municated by alternate sounds of ‘ gug-gug-gug,’ and 
‘mammy.’ The ‘mammy’ was not a cry of need or 
'Uneasiness: Baby had been used to utter it without 
e xpect ing either sound. or touch tojollow. i 
‘ Anybody ’ud think the angils in heaven couldn’t be 
prettier,’ said Dolly, rubbing the golden curls and 
kissing them. ‘ And to think of its being covered 
them dirty rags — and the poor mother — ^froze to death ; 
but there ’s Them as took care of it, and brought it to 
your door, Master Mamcr. The door was open, and 
it walked in over the snow, like as if it had been a little 
“c ‘starved robin. Didn’t yon say the door was open ? ’ 

‘ Yes,’ said Silas, memtativoly. ‘ Yes — the door was 
open. The money ’s gone I don’ t know where, and this 
is come from I don’t know where.’ 

He had not mentioned to any one bis unconsciousness 
of the child’s entrance, shrinking from questions which 
might lead to the fact he himself suspected — ^namely, 
that he had been in one of his t ranc es. - Ue-f u'ui;. 

‘Ah,’ said Dolly, ^rith soothing gravity, ' it’s like the 
night and the monung, and the sleeping and the waking, 
and the rain and the harvest — one goes and the other 
comes, and we know nothing how nor where. We may 
strive and scrat and fend, but it’s little we can do arter , 
all — the big things come and go ^ n* no strivin g o’ pur’n — 
they do, that they do ; and 1 think you’re in the right^ 
on it to keep the little un. Master Mamer, seeing as it’s 
(. been 'sent to you, though there ’s folks as thinks dif- 
ferent. You ’ll happen be a bit mojthered with it while 
it’s so little ; but I’ll come, and welcom e, and sec to it'" 
for you : I’ve a bit o’ time to spare most days, for when' 

• one gets up bejdtnes i’ the morning, the clock Becms_to 
,;Stan’ still towVt ten, afore it’s time tP g o about Hie /. 
■*, victual. So, as 1' say. I’ll come to see to the child for ’ 
..-•you, and welcome.’ 
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‘ Tliank you . . . kindly/ said Silas, hesitating a little, 
‘ ril bo glad if you'll tell me things. But,’ he added, 
uneasily, leaning forward to look at Baby with some 
jealousy, as she was resting her head backward against 
Dolly's arm, and eyeing him contentedly from a dis- 
tance-^' But I want to do things for it myself, else it 
may get fond o’ somebody else, and not fond o’ me. 
I’re been used to fading ior myself in the house — I can 
learn, Icanleam.’ 

‘ Eh, to bo sure,’ said Dolly, gently. ‘ I’ve seen men 
as are wonderful handy wi’ children. The men are 
awk’ard and contra iry ^stly, God help ’em — but when 
the drink’s out of ’em, they aren't unsensible, though 
they're bad for leeching and bandaging — ^so fiery and 
unpatient. You see this goes first, next the skin,’ pro- 
ceraed Dojly, taking up the little shirt,, and putting 
it on. 

J / Yes,’ said Mamer, doc ilely, bringing his eyes very 
close, that tlieyjnight_bejnitinted..in .the mj’steries; 
whereupon Baby seized his head with both her small 
arms, and put her lips against his face uith puri^g 
noises. 

‘ See there,’ said Dolly, with a woman’s tender tact, 
‘ she ’s fondest o’ you. She wants to go o’ your lap, 
I’ll be bound. Go, then : take her. Master Mamer ; 
you chn put the things on, and then you can say ai 
ypu’y.e.dpne for her from the first of her coming to you.’ 

Mamer took her on his lap, trembling with an emotion 
mysterious to himself, at s omet hing un^oyn dawnipg 
pt^s life. Thought and feeling were so confused witliin 
him,' that if ho had tried to give them utterance, he could 
only have said that the child was come instead of the 
gold — that the gold had turned into the child. He took 
.the garments from Dolly, and put them on under her 
'teaching ; interrupted, of course, by Baby’s gynmostics. 

‘ There, then ! why, you take to it quite easy. Master 
Mamer,’ said Dolly; ‘ but what shall you do when you're 
forced to sit in your loom ? For she ’ll get busier and 
mischievouser every day — she will, bless her. It ’s lucky 
as you’ve got that high hearth i’stead of a grate, for that 
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keeps llio fire more out of her rcftch ; bul if you’ve cot 
Anything ns enn ho spilt or broke, or ns is fit to outlier 
fingers oil, sho'll bo at it — and it is but riglit you eliould 
know.’ 

Silas incditntcd a little while in some perplexity. 
‘ I ’ll lie her to the leg o’ the loom,’ he said at last — * tie 
her u-ith a good long strip o’ something.’ 

* Well, mnylmn that’ll do, ns it’s n little gcll.for they’re 
easier peraunden to sit i’ one place nor the lads. I know 
what the lads nre ; for I've had four — four I’\'c had, 
Ctod knows — and if j’ou wns to take nnd tie ’em up, 
thc 3 '’d make n fighting and n cr^’ing ns if vou wns 
ringing pigs. But I ’ll bring you my little ehnir, nnd 
some liits o’ red rng nnd things for her to piny wi’ ; nn’ 
she’ll sit nnd chatter to ’em ns if they wns nlive. Eh, 
'f it wasn’t n sin to the lads to wish ’em mode difTcrent. 
dess ’em, I should hn’ been glad for one of ’em to bo 
i little gcli ; and to think ns i could hn’ taught her to 
icqur, nnd mend, nnd the knitting, nnd cx'erj'thirig.' 
flut I can tench ’em this little un. Master Mnmer, wlicn 
.he gets old enough.’ 

‘Butsho ’ll be my little un,’ said Mnrner, rather hastily. 

She ’ll bo nobody elso’s.’ 

'' ‘ No, to bo sure ; you’ll have n right to her if yon’ro 
» father to her, nnd bring her up according. * But,’ 
vdded Dolly, coming to n point which' she had deter* 
nined beforehand to touch upon, ‘ yon must bring her 
in like christened folks's children, nnd take her to 
'hurch, nnd let her loam her enteehirc, ns my little 
\aron can sav^ptT — the “ 1 believe,” nnd everything, 
ind “ hurt nobody by word or deed,” — ns well ns if he 
ivns the clerk, "llint’s whnt you must do, Master 
dnrncr, if you ’d do the right thing by the orphin child.’ 

Mnrncr’s pale face flushed suddcnl}* under n new 
mxioly. Ilis mind wns too busy trying to give some 
Icfinitc bearing to Dolly's words for him to think of 
uiswcring her. 

‘ And it’s my lielicf,’ she went on, * ns the poor little 
jreatur has never been christened, nnd it’s nothing but 
right ns the parson should be spoke to ; and if you was 
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nowa ys unw illing, I’d talk to Sir. Macey about it this 
veiy day. iFor if tho child eyerj(vent_anywayB wong, ■'wt 
and you hadn’t done your p^t by it, Slaster Mamer — ■ 
'nooulation, and everything to save it from harm — it 
’ud be a thorn i’ your bed for over pi, this side tho grave ; ' 

and I can’t think as it ’ud be easy lying donm for anj’- ' 
body when they’d got to another world, if they hadn't 
done their part by the helpless children as come wi’o ut 
t heir own a sking.’ ate- -v'rC.. 

Dolly herself was disposed to be silent for some time 
now, for she had spoken from tho depths of her own 
simple belief, and was much concerned to know whether 
her words would produce the desired effect on Silas. 

Ho was puzzled and anxious, for Dolly’s word ‘ chris- 
tened * conveyed no distinct meaning to him. He had 
only heard of baptism, and had only seen the baptism 
of growndip men and women. 

‘ What is it as you mean by “ christened ” ? ’ he said 
at last, timidly. ‘ Won’t folks be, good to her with- 
out it ? ’ /jt 1 

* Dear, dear ! Master Mamer,’ said Dolly, with gentle 
distress and compassion. * Had you never no father 
nor mother as taught you to say your prayers, and as 
there’s good words and good things to keep us from 
harm ? ’ 

‘ Yes,’ said Silas, in a low voice ; ‘ I know a deal about 
that — ^used to, used to. But j'our waj's are different ; 
my coimtry was a good way off.’ Ho paused a few mo- 
ments, and then added, more decidedly, ’ But I want 
to do everything as can bo done for the child. And 
whatever ’s right for it i’ this countrj% and you think ’ull 
do it good, I’ll act according, if you’ll tell me.’ J ^ . t 

* Well, then, Master Mamer,’ said Dolly, inwardly re- 
joiced, ‘ ni ask Mr. Macey to speak to the parson about 
it ; and you must ^ on a name for it, because it must 
have a name giv’ it when it’s christened. 

* My mother’s name was Hophzibah,’ said Silas, ‘ and 
my little sister was named after her.’ 

‘Eh, that’s a hard name,’ said Dolly. ‘I partly 
think it isn’t a christened name.’ 
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‘ It’s a Bible name,’ said Silas, oldjdeas recurring^' ” 

‘ Then I ’ve no call to speak again’ it,’ saidDolIy, 
rather startled by Silas’s knowledge on this head ; ‘ but 
you see I’m no soholard, and I’m slow at catching the 
words. My husband says Fm allays like as if I was 
puttingthe haft for .the handle — that’s what he says — 
'for he ’s very sharp, God help him. But it was awk’ard 
'calling your little sister by such a hard name, when 
you’d got nothing big to say, like — ^wasn’t it. Master 
Mamer ? ’ 

‘ We called her Eppie,’ said Silas. 

V ‘ Well, if it was nowa 3 ?s wrong to shorten the name, 
it ’ud be a-deal handier. And so I’ll go now. Master 
Mamer, and I’if speak about the christening afore dark ; 
and I wish you the best o’ luck, and it ’s my beh'ef as 
it’ll come to you, if you do what’s right by the orpbin 
child; — and there’s the ’noculation to be seen to; and 
'as to washing its_bifcs o’ things, you need look to nobody 
but me, for I can do ’em wf one hand when I’ve got my 
suds about. Eh, the blessed angil! You’ll let mo 
bring my Aaron one o’ these days, and he’ll show her 
his little cart as his father ’s made for him, and the black* 
and- white pup as he ’s got a-rearing.’ 

Baby was christened, the rector deciding that a double 
baptism was the lesser risk to incur ; and on this occa- 
sion Silas, making himself as clean and tidy as he could, 
appeared for the first time within the church, and shared 
in the observances held sacred by his neighbours. Ho 
was quite unable, by means of anything he heard or saw, 
to identify the Baveloe religion with his old faith : if 
he could at any time in his previous life ha.ye d.one.so,(. 
it must have been by the aid of a strong feeling ready 
to vibrate with sympathy, rather than by a comparison 
of phrases and ideas ; and now for long years that feeling 
had been dormant. He had no distinct idea about the ’ 
.baptism and the chinch-going, except that Dolly had 
said it was for the good of the child ; and in this way, 
as the weeks grew to months, the child created fresh 
and fresh links between his life and the lives &om whioh 
be had hitherto shrunk continually into narrower isola- 
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tion. Unlike the gold irhich needed nothing, and must 
be worshipped in close-locked solitude — which was 
hidden away from the daylight, was deaf to the song 
of birds, and started to no human tones — Eppie was 
a creature of endless claims and ever-growing desires, 
seeking and loving sunshine, and living sounds, and 
living movements ; making trial of everything, with 
trust in new joy, and stirring the human kindness in 
all eyes that looked on her. The gold had kept his 
thoughts in an ever-repeated circle, leading to nothing, 
beyond itself ; but Eppie was a n obj eot_compacted.nf 
I changes jmd iopes_that forced. his thoughts onward,, 
' '’''l^and carried them far away from their old eager-pacing 
' ! " t^warc^ tho^-same blank limit — carried them away to 
'if] the nW'lEhingVthat would come with the coming years,- 
'' when Eppie would have learned to understand how 
her father Silas cared for her ; and made him look for 
images of that time in the ties and charities that bound 
together the families of the neighbours. The gold had 
asked that ho should sit weaving longer and longer, 
deafened and blinded more and more to all things gx- 
cept the monotony of bis loom and the repetition of 
his web ; but Eppie called him away from his weaving, 
and made him think all its pauses a holiday, reawaken- 
ing his senses with her fresh life, oven to the old winter- 
flics that came crawling forth in the early spring sun- 
shine, and warming him into i ov because she had joy. t 
And when the sunshine grew strong and lasting, so'' 
that the buttercups were thick in the meadows, Silas 
might bo seen in the sunny mid-day, or in the late 
afternoon when the shadou-s were lengthening under 
the hedgerows, strolling out with uncovered head to 
carry Eppie beyond the Stone-pits to where the flowers 
grew, till they reached some favourite bank where he 
could sit down, while Eppie toddled to pluck the 
flowers, and make remarks to the winged things that 
murmured happily above the bright petals, calling 
* Dad-dad’s’ attention continually by bringing him the 
flowers. Then she would turn her ear to some sudden 
bird-note, and Silas learned to please her by making 
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signs of hnsbed stillness,' that they might listen for the 
note to come again : so that when it came, she set up • 
her small back and laughed ’with gurgling, truimph."'*' 
Sitting on the banks in this vray, SiiMoegan to look^'* 
for the once famih'ar herbs again ; and as the leaves, 
irith their unchanged outline and markings, lay on his 
palm, there \ras a sense of crowding remembrances from 
which he turned away timidly, taking refuge in Eppie’s 
little world, that lay lightly on his enfeebled spirit. 

As the child’s mind was growing into knowledge, his 
mind was growing into memory : as her life unfolded, 
his soul, long stupefied in a cold narrow prison, was un- 
folding too, and trembling gradually into full con- 
sciousness. 


It was an influence which must gather force with 
every now year : the tones that stirred Silas’s heart 
grew articulate, and called for more distinct answers ; 
shapes and sounds grew clearer for Eppie’s eyes and 
ears, and there was more that * Dad-dad ’ was impera- 
tively required to notice and account for. Also, by the 
time Eppie was three years old, slie developed a fine 
capacity for mischief, and for devising ingenious ways 
of being troublesome, which found much exercise, not 
only for Silas’s patience, but for his watchfulness and 
penetration. Sorely was I poor Silas puzzled on such 
occasions by the incompatible demands of love. Dolly 
Winthrop told him punishment was good for Eppie, 
and that, as for rearing a child without making it tingle 
a little in soft and safe places now and then, it was not 
to be done. 


*To be sure, there’s another thing you might do. 
Master Mamer,’ added Dolly, meditatively : * you might 
shut her up once i’ the coal-hole. That was what I did 
wi’ Aaron ; for I was that silly wi’ the youngest lad, as 
I could never bear to smack him. Not as 1 could find 


, i’ my heart to let him stay i’ the coal-hole more nor a 
' minute, but it was enough to colly him all over, so as 
' ‘ he must be new washed and dressed, and it was as good 
as a rod to him — that was. But I put it upon your 
conscience. Master Mamer, as there’s one of ’em you 
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must choose — a5':ther smacking or the coal-hole — else 
she’ll get so masterful, there ’ll be no holding her.’ 

Silas \ras impressed uith the melancholy truth of this 
last remark ; but his force.of jnind failed before the > 
only two penal methods open to him, not only because 
it was painful to him to hurt Eppie, but because he 
trcmblM at a moment’s contention with her, lest she 
should love him the less for it Let even an affectionate 
Goliath get himself tied to a small tender thing, dread- 
ing to luurt it by pulling, and dreading still more to snap 
the cord, and which of the two, pra3% will bo master ? 
It was clear that Eppie, with her short toddling steps,!- 
must lead father Silas a pretty dance on any fine morn- 
ing when circumstances favoured mischief. 

For example. Ho had wisely chosen a broad strip 
of linen as a means of fastening her to his loom when 
he was busy : it made a broad belt round her waist, 
and was long enough to allow of her reaching the 
truckle-bcd and sitting down on it, but not long enough 
for her to attempt any dangerous climbing. One bright 
summer’s morning Silas had been more engrossed than 
usual in ‘ setting up ’ a new piece of work, an occasion 
on which his scissors were inreqr iisitipn. ^lese scissors,'r 
owing to an especial warning of Dolly’s, had been kept 
carefully out of Eppie’s reach ; but the cUck of them _ 
had had a peculiar attraction for her ear, and, watching 
the results of that click, she had derived the philosophic 
lesson that the same cause would produce the same 
effect. Silas had seated himself in his loom, and the 
noise of weaving had begun ; but he had left his scissors*< 
on a ledge which Eppie’s arm was long enough to reach ; 

, and now, like a small mouse, watching her opportunity, 
'she stole quietly from her comer, secured the scissors, 
and lEoddled to the bed again, setting up her back os a 
mode of concealing the fac£ She had a distinct intention 
as to the use of the scissors ; and having cut the linen 
strip in a jagged but effectual manner, in two moments u 
she had run out at tlie open door where the sunshine 
was inviting her, while poor Silas believed her to be a 
better child than usual. It was not until he happened 
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to need his scissors that &e tenible fact hurst uj)oil 
himj Eppie had run ou£”By herself — had p'erliaps 
fallen into the Stone-pit. Silas, shaken by the worst 
fear that could have befallen him, rushed out, calling 
* Eppie ! ’ and ran eagerly about the imenclosed space, 
exploring the dry cavities into which'she might have 
fallen, and then gazing udtii questioningjdread at the 
smoo^ red surface of the water. The cold drops stood 
on his brow. How long had she been out 1 There was 
one hope — that she had crept through the stile and got 
into the fields where he h abitua lly took her to stroll. 
But the grass was high in the meadow, and there. was 
no descrying her, if 3ie were there, except by a close 
search that would be a trespass on Mr. Osgood’s crop. 
Still, that m isdem eanour must be committed; and 
poor Silas, after peering all round the hedgerows, tra- 
versed the grass, beginning with perturbed vision to 
see Eppie behind every group of red sorrel, and to see her 
moving always farther off as he approached. The 
meadow was searched in vain ; and he got over the stile 
;into the next field, looking with dying hope towards 
a small pond which was now reduce^d^to its summer 
shallowness, so as to leave a wide margin of good ad* 
hesive mud. Here, however, sat Eppie, discoursing 
cheerfully to her own small boot, which she was using 
as a bucket to convey the water into a deep hoof -mark, 
while her little naked foot was planted comfortably on 
a cushion of olive-green mud. A red-headed calf was 
observing her with alarmed doubt through the opposite 
hedge. 

Here was clearly a case of aberration in a christened 
child which demanded severe treatment; but Silas, 
overcome with convulsive joy at finding his treasure 
again, could do nothing but snatch her up, and cover 
her with half-sobbing kisses. It was not until he had 
carried her home, and had begun to think of the neces- 
sary washing, that he recoUected the need that he 
should punish Eppie, and ‘ makc^her remember.’ The 
idea that she might run away again and come to harm, 
gave him unusual resolution, and for the first time he 
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determined to try the coaLbolc — a small closet near the 
hearth. 

‘ Naughty, naughty Eppie,’ he suddenly began, hold- 
inglier on his knee, and pointing to her muddy feet and 
clothes — ‘naughty to cut -with the scissors, and run 
away. Eppie must go into the coahhole for being 
naughty. Daddy must put her in the coal-hole.' 

He half expected that this would be shock enough, 
and that Eppie would begin to cry. But instead of 
that, she began to shake herself on his knee, as if the 
proposition opened a pleasing novelty. Seeing that he 
must proceed to extremities, he put her into the coal- 
hole, and held the door closed, with a trembling sense 
that he was using a strong measure. For a moment 
there was silence, but then came a little cry, * Opy, 
opy 1 ’ and Silas let her out again, sa 3 dng, ‘ Now Eppie 
'ull never he naughty again, else she must go in the 
coal-bole — a black naughty pJace.’ 

The weaving must standstill a long while this morn- 
ing, for now Ejppie must bo washed and have clean 
clothes on ; but it was to bo hoped that this punishment 
would have a lasting effect, and save time in future— 
though, perhaps, it would have been better if Eppie 
had cried more. 

In half an hour she was clean again, and Silas having 
turned his back to see what ho could do witji the liner 
band, threw it down again, with the reflection that 
Eppie would be good 'without fastening for the rest oi 
the morning. Ho turned round again, and was goin£ 
to place her in her little chair near the loom, when she 
peeped out at him -with black face and hands again 
and skid, ‘ Eppie in de.toal-hole ! ’//' , c'~r 0 

Tliis totel failure of the coal-hole discipline shoot 
Silas’s belief in the e fficac y of punishment. * She 'c 
take it all for fun,’ he observed to Dolly, ‘ if I didn’ t hurl 
her, and that I can’t dorMrs. WinUirop. If she makes 
me a bit o’ trouble, I can bear it. And she ’s got nc 
tricks but what she ’ll grow out of.-’ 

‘ Well, that ’s partly true, Master Mamer,’ said Dolly 
sympathetically ; ‘ and if you can’t bring your mine 
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to frighten her off touching things, yon must do what 
you can to keep ’em out of her way. Tliat ’s what I do 
wi’ the pups as the lads are allays a^eating. They will 
' JVyorry.and gnaw — worry and gnaw they will, if it was 
one’s Sunday cap as hung an 3 rwherc so as they could 
drag it. They know no difference, God help ’em: it’s 
the pushing o’ the teeth as sets them on, toat’s what 
it is.’ C' St ' ^ •"‘s I'r, 

So Eppie was reared without punishment, the burden 
of her misdeeds being borne vicariously by father Silas. 
The stone hut was made a soft nest for her, lined with 
downy patience : and also in the world that lay beyond 
the stone hut for her, she knew nothing of frowns and 
denials. 

Notwithstanding the difficulty of carrying her and 
his yam or linen at the same time, Silas took her with 
him in most of his journeys to the farm-houses, unwilling 
to leave her behind at Dolly Winthrop’s, who was alwa 3 ^ 
ready to take care of her; and little curly-headed Eppie, 
the weaver’s child, became an object of interest at 
■ 'teveral outrlying homesteads, as well as in the village. 
Hitherto ~Ee had been treated very much as if he had 
been a useful gnome or brownie — a queer and unac- 
countable creature, who must necessarily be looked at 
with wondering curiosity and repulsion, and with whom 
one would.be glad to make all greetings and bargains 
as brief as possible, but who must be dealt with in a 
propitiatory way, and occasionally have a present of 
pork or garden-stuff to carry home with him, seeing 
that without him there was no getting the yam woven. 

^ But now Silas met with open smiling faces and cheerful 
.^questioning, as a person whose satisfactions and diffi- 
culties could be rmderstood. Everywhere he must sit_ 
a little and talk about the child, and words of interest 
were always ready for him ; ‘ Ah, Master Mamer, you’ll 
be lucky if she takes the measles soon and easy ! ’ — or, 

. ‘ Why, there isn’t many lone men ’ud ha’ been wishing 
to take up with a little un like that : but I reckon the 
weaving makes you handier than men as do out-door 
work — you’re partly as handy as a woman, for weaving 
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comes next to spinning.’ Elderly masters and mistresses, 
seated observantly in largo kitchen, arm-chairs, shook 
their heads over tho difficulties attendant on rearing 
children, felt Eppie’s round arms and legs, and pro- 
nounced them remarkabl3[ firm, and told Silas that, if 
she turned out well (wluch, however, there was no 
telling), it would bo a fine thing for him to have 
a steady lass to do for him when ho got 'helpless.' 
Servant maidonT'wefb'" fond of carrying her out 
to look at tho hens and cbioktms, or to seo if any 
cherries could bo shaken down in tho orchard ; and the 
small boys and girls approached her slowly, with cau- 
tious movement and steady gaze, like little dogs face 
to face with one of their own kind, till attraction had 
reached tho point at which tho soft lips were put out 
for a kiss. No child was afraid of approaching Silos 
• when Eppio was near him ; there was no repulsion 
around him now, either for young or old ; for tho little 
child had como to link him once moro with the whole 
world. Tliero was lovo between him and tho child that 
blent them into one, and there was love between the child 
and the world — from men and women uith parental looks 
ond tones, to the red lady-birds and the round pebbles. 

Silas began now to think of Raveloo lifo entirely in 
relation to Eppio : sho must have evendhing that was 
a good in Raveloo ; and he listened docilely, that ho 
might come to understand better what this lifo was, 
from which, for fifteen }^cars, he had stood aloof as 
from a strange thing, with which ho could havo no 
> communion : as some man %vho has a precious plant 
to which ho would give a nurturing homo in a now soil, 
thinks of the rain and sunshine, and all influences, in 
relation to his nursling, and asks industriously for all 
knowledge that will help him to satisfy tho wants of 
tho searching roots, or to guard leaf and bud from in- 
vading harm. Tho disposition to hoard had been 
utterly crushed at tho very first by tho loss of his long- 
storccl gold : tho coins ho earned afterwards seemed 
as irrelevant as stones brought to oomploto a house 
suddenly buried by an earthquake; tho scfnso of 
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bereavement was too heavy upon him for the old 
^thriU of satisfaction to arise again at the touch of the 
' ' hiv^y-eamed coin. And now something had come to 
replace his hoard which gave a growing purpose to the 
earnings, drawing his hope and joy continually onward 
beyond the money. 

In old days there were angels who came and took 
men by the hand and led them away from the city of 
destruction. We see no white-winged angels now. But 
yet men are led away from threatening destruction : 
a hand is put into theirs, which leads them forth gently 
towards a calm and bright land, so that they look 
no more backward; and the hand may be a little 
child’s. 


CHAPTER XV. 

Thebb was one person, as you will believe, who watched 
with keener though more hidden interest than any other 
the prosperous growth of Eppie under the weaver’s care. 
He dared not do anything t^at would imply a stronger 
interest in a poor man’s adopted child wan could be 
expected from the kindliness of the young Squire, when 
a chance meeting suggested a little present to a simple 
old fellow whom others noticed with goodwill ; but he 
told himself that the time would come when he might 
do something towards furthering the welfare of his 
daughter without incurring suspicions. Was he very 
uneasy in the mean time at his inability to give his 
daughter her birthright ? I cannot say that he was. 
The child was being taken care of, and would very 
likely be happy, as people in humble stations often vttre 
— ^happier, perhaps, than those who are brought up in 
luxury. 

That famous ring that pricked its owner when he 
forgot duty and followed desire — I wonder if it pricked 
very hard when he set out on the chase, or whether it 
pricked but lightly then, and only pierced to the quick 
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when the chase had long been ended, and hope, folding 
her wings, looked backward and became regret ? ' 

Godfrey Cass’s check and eye were brighter than ever 
now. He was so undi^nded in his aims, that ho seemed 
like a man of firmness. No Dunsey had come back : 
people had made np their minds that ho was gone for 
a soldier, or gone ^ out of the country,’ and no one 
cared to be spccidc in their inquiries on a subject delicate 
to a respectable family. Gomrey had ceased to see the 
shadow of Dunsey across his path ; and the path now 
lay straight forward to the accomplishment of his best, 
longest'Cherished nushes. Everybody said Mr. Godfrey 
had taken the right turn ; and it was pretty clear what 
would be the end of things, for there were not many 
dajra in the week that he was not seen riding to the 
Warrens. Godfrey himself, when he was asked jocosely 
if the day had been fixed, smiled with the pleasant con- 
sciousness of a lover who could say ‘ yes,’ if he liked. 
He felt a reformed man, delivered from temptation ; 
and the vision of his future life seemed to him as 
a promised land for which he had no cause to fight. He 
saw himself with all his happiness centred on his own 
hearth, where Nancy woulo smile on him os he played 
nnth the children. 

And that other child — ^not on the hearth — he would 
not forget it ; he would see that^it was well provided 
for. That was a father’s du t . 



PART II, 

CHAPTER XVL 

It was a bright aatamn Sunday, sixteen years after 
Silas Mamer had found his new treasure on the hearth. 
The bells of the old Rareloe church were ringing the 
cheerful peal which told that the morning serrice was 
ended ; and out of the arched doorway in the tower 
came slowly, retarded by friendly greetings and ques- 
tions, the 'richer parisliionets who had chosen this 
bright Sunday morning as eligible for church-going. 
It was the rural fashion of that time for the more 
important members of the congregation to depart 
first, while their humbler nei^bours waited and 
looked on, stroking thdr bent heads or dropping 
their curt^es to any large ratepayer who turned to 
notice them. 

Poremost among these adrancing groups of well-clad 
people, there are some whom we shall recognise, in 
spite of Time, who has laid his hand on them The 
tall blonde man of forty is not much changed in feature 
from riie Godfrey Cass of six-and-twenty : he is only 
fuller in fiesh, an^ ha.^ only lost the indexable look of 
youth — a loss which is marked even when the eye is 
unduUed and die wrinkles are not yet come. Perhaps 
the pretty ‘woman, not much younger than he, .who is 
leaning on his arm, is more changed than her husband : 
the lovely bloom that used to be always on her cheek 
now comes but fitfully, with the &esh' morning air or 
with some strong surprise ; yet to all who love human 
fru>e3 best for what they tell of human experience. 
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Nancy’s 'beauty has a heightened interest. Often the 
soul is ripened into fuller goodness while age has spread 
an ugly film, so that mere glances can never divine the 
preciousness of the fruit. But the years have not been 
so cruel to Nancy. The firm yet placid mouth, •the 
clear veracious glance of the brown eyes, speak now of 
a nature that has been tested and has kept its highest 
qualities ; and even the costume, with its dainty neat- 
ness and purity, has more significance now the coquet- 
ries of youth can have nothing to do with it. 

Mr. and ilrs. Godfrey Cass (any higher title has died 
away from Raveloe lips since the old Squire was 
gathered to his fathers, and his inheritance was divided) 
have turned round to look for the tall aged man and 
the plainly-dressed woman who are a little behind — 
Nancy having observed that they must wait for ‘ father 
and Priscilla^ — and now they all turn into a narrower 
path leading across the churchyard to a small gate^ 
opposite the Red House. "We will not follow them now;* 
for may there not be some others in this departing con- 
gregation whom we should like to see again — some of 
those ^-ho are not likely to be handsomely clad, and 
whom we may not recognise so easily as the master 
and mistress of the Red House 7 

But it is impossible to mistake Silas Mamer. His 
largo brown eyes seem to have gathered a longer vision, 
as is the way with eyes that have been short-sighted in 
early life, and they have a less vague, a more answering 
look : but in everything else one sees signs of a frame 
much enfeebled by the lapse of the sixteen years. The 
weaver’s bent shoulders and white hair give him almost 
the look of advanced age, though he is not more than 
five-and-fifty ; but there is the freshest blossom of 
youth close by his side — a blonde dimpled girl of 
eighteen, who has vainly tried to chastise her curly 
auburn hair into smoothness imder her brown bonnet : 
the hair ripples as obstinately as a brooklet under the 
March breeze, and the little ringlets burst away from 
the restraining comb behind and show themselves below 
the bonnet-crown. Eppie caimot help being rather 
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vexed about her hair, for there is no other girl in Raveloe 
who has hair at all like it, and she thinks hair ought to 
be smooth. She docs not like to be blameworthy even 
in small things : you see how neatly her prayer-book is 
folded in her spotted handkerchief. 

That good-looking young fellow, in a new fustian 
suit, who walks behind her, is not quite sure upon the 
question of hair in the abstract^ when Eppie puts it to 
him, and thinks that perhaps straight hair is the best 
in general, but he doesn’t want Eppie’s hair to be dif- 
ferent. She surely divines that there is some one be- 
hind her who is thinking about her very particularly, 
and mustering courage to come to her side as soon as 
they arc out in the lane, else why should she look rather 
shy, and take care not to turn away her head from her 
father Silas, to whom she keeps murmuring little sen- 
tences os to who was at church and who wos^ not at 
church, and how pretty the red mountain-osh’is over 
' the Rectory wall ? 

* I wish we had a little garden, father, with double 
daisies in, like Mrs. Winthrop’s,’ said Eppie, when they 
were out in the lane ; ‘ only they say it ’ud tak^a deal 
of digging and bringing fresh soil — and you couiUn’t do 
that, could you, father ? Anyhow, I shouldn’t like you 
to do it, for it ’ud be too hard work for you.’ 

‘ Yes, I could doit, child, if you want a bit o’ garden : 
these long evenings, I could work at taking in a little 
bit o’ the waste, just enough for a root or two o’ flowers 
for you; and again, i’ the morning, I could have a 
turn wi’ the spade before 1 sat down to the loom. 
l!Miy didn’t you tell me before as you wanted a bit o’ 
garden ? ’ 

‘ / can dig it for you. Master Marner,’ said the young 
man in fustian, who was now by Eppic’s side, entering 
into the conversation without the trouble of formalities. 
‘ It’ll be play to me after I’ve done my day’s work, or 
any odd bits o’ time when the work ’s slacL And I’ll 
bring you some soil from Mr. Cass’s garden— -he’ll let me, 
and willing.’ 

‘ Eh, Aaron, my lad, arc you there ? ’ said Silas ; 
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. ‘ I wasn’t aware of you ; for when Eppie’s talking o’ 
things, I see nothing but what she’s a-saying. Well, 
if you could help me with the digging, we might get 
her a bit o’ garden all the sooner.’ 

‘ Then, if you’ll think well and good,’ said Aaron, 
* I’ll come to the Stone-pits this afternoon, and we’ll 
settle what land ’s to be taken in, and I’ll get up an 
hour earlier i’ the morning, and begin on it.’ 

’ But not if you don’t promise mo not to work at the 
hard digging, father,’ said Eppie. ‘ For I shouldn’t ha’ 
said anything about it,’ she added, half-bashfully, half- 
Toguishl3', ‘ only Mrs. Winthrop said as Aaron ’ud be 
so good, and ’ 

* And you might ha’ loiown it without mother telling 
you,’ said Aaron. ‘And Master Marner knows too, 
I hope, as I’m able and willing to do a turn o’ work for 
him, and he won’t do mo the unkindness to anywaj's 
take it out o’ my hands.’ 

‘ There, now, father, you won’t work in it till it’s all 
easy,’ said Eppie, ‘ and you and me con mark out the 
bc<&, and m&ko boles and plant the roots. It ’ll be 
a deal livelier at the Stone-pits when we’ve got some 
flowers, for I always think we flowers can see us and 
know what we’re talking about. And I’ll have a bit 
o’ rosemary, and bergamot, and thyme, because they’re 
so sweet-smelling ; but there’s no lavender only in the 
gentlefolks’ gardens, I think.’ 

‘ Tliat’s no reason why you shouldn’t have some,’ 
said Aaron, ‘ for I can bring 3'ou slips of anything ; I’m 
forced to out no end of ’em when I’m gardening, and 
tlirow ’em awaj' mostly. There ’s a big bed o’ lavender 
at the Red House : tlie missis is very fond of it.’ 

‘ Well,’ said Silas, gravely, ‘ so as you don’t make 
free for us, or ask for anything as is worth much at the 
Red House: for Air. Cass’s been so good to us, and 
built us up the new end o’ the cottage, and given us 
beds and things, as I couldn’t abide to be imposin’ for 
garden-stuff or anything else.’ 

‘ No, no, there ’s no imposin’,’ said Aaron ; ‘ there ’s 
never a garden in all the parish but what there’s endless 
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waste in it for want o’ somebody as could use every- 
thing up. It’s what I think to myself sometimes, as 
there need nobody run short o’ victuals if the land was 
made the most on, and there was never a morsel but 
what could find its way to a mouth. It sets one think- 
ing o’ that — gardening does. But I must go back now, 
else mother ’ull be in trouble as I aren’t there.’ 

‘ Bring her with you this afternoon, Aaron,’ said 
Eppie ; ‘ I shouldn’t like to fix about the garden, and 
her not know everything from the first — should you, 
father ? * 

‘ Aye, bring her if you can, Aaron,’ said Silas ; ‘she’s 
sure to have a word to say as ’ll help us to set things 
on their right end.’ 

Aaron turned back up the village, while Silas and 
Eppie went on up the lonely sheltered lane. 

‘ Oh, daddy ! ’ she began, when they were in privacy, 
clasping and squeezing Silas’s arm, and skipping round 
to give him an energetic kiss. ‘ My little old daddy ! 
I’m so glad. I don’t think I shall want an 3 rthing else 
when we’ve got a little garden ; and I knew Aaron 
would dig it for \is,’ she went on with roguish triumph — 
‘ I knew that very well.’ 

‘ You’re a deep little puss, you are,’ said Silas, with 
the mild passive happiness of love-crowned age in his 
face ; * but you’ll make yourself fine and beholden to 
Aaron.’ 

‘ Oh, no, I shan’t,’ said Eppie, laughing and frisking; 
‘ he likes it.’ 

, ‘ Come, come, let me carry your prayer-book, else 
you’ll be dropping it, jumping i’ that way.’ 

, Eppie was now aware that her behaviour was under 
observation, but it was only the observation of a friendly 
'donkey, browsing with a log fastened to his foot — a 
meek donkey, not scornfully critical of human triviali- 
ties, but thankful to share m them, if possible, by get- 
- ting his nose scratched ; and Eppie did not fail to gratify 
him with her usual notice, though it was attended with 
the inconvenience of his following them, painfully, up 
to the very door of their home. 
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But tLc sound of a sharp hark inside, ns Eppie put 
the key in the door, modified the donke3''s views, and 
he limped away again -without bidding. The ^arp 
bark was the si^ of an excited welcome that was await- 
ing them from a kno^ving brown terrier, who, after 
dancing at their legs in a hysterical manner, rushed -with 
aworrjingnoiseat a tortoise-shell kitten under theloom, 
and then rushed hack -witlr a sharp bark again, as much 
as to say, * I have done my duty by this feeble creature, 
you perceive ; ’ while the lady-mother of tho kitten 
sat sunning her white bosom in tlic window, and looked 
round with a sleepy air of expecting caresses, though 
she was not going to take any trouble for tlicm. 

Tho presence of this happj* animal life was not tho 
only change which had come over this interior of the 
stone cottage. There was no bed now in tho living- 
' room, and tlie small space was well filled with decent 
furniture, all bright and dean enough to satisfy Dolly 
Winthrop’s eye. Tho oaken table and three-comerc'd 
oaken chair were hardly what was likely to be seen in 
so poor a cottage : they had come, with tho beds and 
other tilings, from the Red House ; for Mr. Godfrc}* 
Cass, ns every one said in the village, did very kindly 
by tlio weaver ; and it was nothing but right a man 
should bo looked on and helped by those who could 
afford it, when he had brought up an orphan child, and 
been father and mother to her — and had lost his money 
too, so ns he had nothing but what ho worked for week 
by week, and when the weaving was going down too — 
for there was less and less flax spun — and Master Mamer 
was none so young. Nobody -was jealous of the weaver, 
for ho was regnracd as an exceptional person, whose 
claims on neighbourly help were not to be matched in 
Raveloc. Any superstition that remained concerning 
him had taken an entirely new colour ; and Mr. Macoy, 
now a very feeble old rnan of fourscore and six, never 
seen except in his chimney comer or sitting in the sun- 
shine at his door-sill, was of opinion that -nhsn a man 
had done what Silas had done by an orphan child, it 
was a sign that his money would come to light again. 
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or le&stwiso that the robber would be made to answer 
for it — ^for, as Jfr. Maooy observed of himself, his facul- 
ties were as strong as over. 

Silas sat down now and watched Eppic with a satisfied 
gaze as she spread the clean cloth, and sot on it tho 

E otatO'pie, warmed up slowly in a safe Sunday fashion, 
y being put into a dry pot over a slowly-djring fire, as 
tho best substitute for an oven. For Silas would not 
consent to have a grate and oven added to his con- 
veniences : ho loved the old brick hearth as ho had 
loved his brown pot — and ■was it not there when he had 
found Eppie ? The gods of tho hearth exist for us still ‘X 
and let all now faith be tolerant of that fetishism, Ics^ 
it braise its own roots. 

Silos ate his dinner more silently than usual, soon 
laying down his knife and fork, and watching half- 
abstraotedly Eppio’s play with Snap and tho cat, by 
which her own dining was made rather a lengthy busi- 
ness. Yet it ■was a sight that might well arrest wonder- 
ing thoughts ; Eppio, with tho rippling radiance of her 
hair and tho whiteness of her rounded chin and throat 
set off by tho dark-bluo cotton gown, laughing merrily 
as the kitten held on with her four cla^ws to one shoulder, 
like a design for a jug-handle, while Snap on tho right 
hand and puss on tho othor put up their paws towards 
a morsel which she held out of tho reach of both — ■ 
Snap occasionalUy desisting in order to remonstrate 
with tho cat by a cogontworrying growl on tho greediness 
and futility of her conduct; till Eppio relented, caressed 
them both, and divided tho morsel between them. 

But at last Eppic, glancing at the clock, checked the 
play, and said, ‘ Oh, daddy, you’re wanting to go into tho 
sunshine to smoko your pipe. But I must clear away 
first, so as tho house may bo tidy when godmother 
comes. I’ll make haste — 1 won’t bo long.’ 

Silas had taken to smoking a pipe daily during the 
last two -years, having been strongly urged to it by the 
sages of Raveloe, as a practice ‘ good for tho fits ’ ; and 
this advice was sanctioned by Dr. Kimble, on the 
ground that it was as well to try what could do no harm 
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^ principle which was made to answer for a great deal 
or work in that gentleman's medical practice. Silas 
did not highly enjoy smoking, and often wondered how 
his neighbours could be so fond of it ; but a humble sort 
of acqmescence in what was held to be good, had become 
a strong habit of that new self which had been developed 
in him siiice he had found Eppio on his heartli : it had 
been the only clue his bewildered mind could hold by 
in cherishing this young life that had been sent to him 
out of the darkness into which his gold had departed. 
By seeking what was needful for Eppie, by sharing 
the effect' that everything produced on her, he had 
himself dome to appropriate the forms of custom and 
belief yhich were the mould of Ravcloe life ; and as, 
with reawakening sensibilities, memory also reawakened, 
he, had begun to ponder over the elements of his old 
faith, and blend them with his new impressions, till he 
recovered" a consciousness of unity between his past and 
present. The sense of presiding goodness and thi i 
human trust which come with all pure peace and joy 
had given him a dim impression that were had beet 
some error, some mistake, which had thrown that darl 
shadow over the days of liis best years ; and as it grew 
more and more easy to him to open bis mind to Dollj 
Winthrop, ho gradually communicated to her all he 
could describe of his early life. The communication 
was necessarily a slow and difficult process, for Silas’s 
mea^e power of explanation was not aided by anj' 
readiness of interpretation in Dolly, whose narrow out- 
ward experience gave her no key to strange customs, 
and made every novelty a source of wonder that ar- 
rested them at every step of the narrative. It was only 
by fragments, and at intervals which left Dolly time 
to revolve what she had heard till it acquired some 
familiarity for her, that Silas at lost arrived at the 
climax of the sad story — the drawing of lots, and its 
false testimony concerning him ; and this had to be 
repeated in several interviews, under new questions on 
her part as to the nature of this plan for detecting the 
guilty and clearing the innocent. 
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‘And youm’s the same Bible, you’re sure o’ that, 
Master Mamer— the Bible as you brought wi’ 3 ’’Ou from 
that country — it’s the same as what they’ve got at 
church, and what'Eppio ’s a-lcaming to read in 1 ' 

‘ Yes,’ said Silas, ^ every bit the same ; and there’s 
drawing o’ lots in the Bible, mind you,’ ho added, in 
a lower tone. 

‘ Oh, dear, dear,’ saidBolly, in a grieved voice, as if she 
were hearing an unfavourable report of a sick man’s case. 
She was silent for some minutes ; at lost she said — 

‘ There’s wise folks, happen, as know how it all is ; 
the parson knows. I’ll bo bound; but it takes big 
words to tell them things, and such as poor folks can’t 
make much out on. ' 1 can never rightly know the 
meaning o’ what I hear at ehurch, only a bit hero and 
there, but I know it’s good words — ^1 do. But what 
lies upo’ your mind — it ’s this. Master Mamer ; as, ifjf 
Them above had done the right thing by yob. They’d- 
never ha’ let you bo turned out for a wicked thief when 
j'ou was innicent.’ 

‘ Ah ! ’ said Silas, who had now come to understand 
Dolly’s phraseology, ‘ that was what fell on me like 
as if it hSdll&cn red>hot iron ; because, you sec, there 
was nobody as cared for mo or clave to mo above nor 
below, xind him as I’d gone out dttd'in wi’ for ten years 
and more, since when we was lads and went halves — 
tiaine own famil’ar friend, in whom I trusted, had lifted 
up his heel again’ me, and worked to ruin me.’ 

Eh, but he was a bad un — can’t think as there’s 
another such,’ said Dolly. ‘ But I’m o’ercomc. Master 
Marncr ; I’m like as if Td waked and didn’t know 
whether it was night or morning. I feel somehow as 
sure as I do when I’ve laid something up tliough I can't 
justly put my hand on it, as there was a right in what 
happened to you, if one cculd but make it out ; and 
j’Ou*d no call to lose heart as you did. But we’ll talk 
on it again ; for sometimes things come into m 3 ’ head 
when I’m leeching or poulticing, or such, as I could 
never think on when I was sitting still.’ 

Dolly was too useful a woman not to have many 
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opportunities of illumination of the kind she alluded 
to, and she was not long before she recurred to the 
subject. 

‘ Master Mamer,' she said, one day that she came to 
bring home Eppie's washing, * I've been sore puzzled 
for a good bit wi’ that trouble o’ youm and the drawing 
o’ lots ; and it got twisted back’ards and for’ards, as 
I didn’t know which end to lay hold on. But it come 
to me all clear like, that night when I was sitting up 
wi’ poor Bessy Fawkes, as is dead and left her children 
behind, God help ’em — it come to me as clear as day- 
light ; but whether I’ve got hold on it now, or can 
anyways bring -it to mv tongue’s end. that I don't 
know. For I’ve often a deal inside me as ‘11 nirer come 
out ; and for what you talk o’ your folks in your old 
country niver saying prayers by heart nor saying ’em 
out of a book, they must be wonderful chver ; for if I 
didn’t know ‘ Our Father,’ and little bits o’ good words 
as I can cany out o’ church wi’ me, I might down o’ my 
knees every night, but nothing could I sa}*.’ 

■ ’ Butyou can mostly say something as I can make 
sense on, Mrs. Winthrop,* said Silas. 

‘ Well, then. Master Mamer, it come to me summat 
like this : I can make nothing o’ the drawing o’ lots and 
the answer coming uTong ; it ’ud mayhap take the 
parson to tell that, and he could only tell us i’ big words. 
But what come to me as clear as the dayUght, it was 
when I was troubling over poor Bessy Fawkes, and it 
allays comes into my head when I’m sorry for folks, 
and feel as I can't do a power to help ’em, not if I was 
to get up i’ the middle o’ the night — it comes into my 
head as Them above has got a deal tenderer heart nor 
what I’ve got — for I can't be an 3 -wa 3 rs better nor Tliem 
as made me, and if anything looks hard to me. it’s 
because there ’s things 1 don’t know on ; and for the 
matter o’ that, there may be plenty o’ things I don't 
know on, for it’s little as I know — that it is. And so, 
while I was thinking o’ that, you come into my mind. 

Master Mamer, and it all come pouring in : if I felt 

i’ my inside what was the right and just thing by \'ou. 
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and tliom os prayed and drawed the lots, all but that 
wicked un, if they ’d ha’ done the right thing by you if 
tlicy could, isn’t there Thom ns was at the making on 
us, and knows better and hos a better will ? And that 's 
nil as ever I con bo sure on, and everything else is a big 
puzzle to mo wlien I think on it. l?or there was the 
fever come and took off them ns were fulhgrowcd, and 
left the liofplcss children ; and there 's the breaking o’ 
limbs ; and them as 'ud do right and be sober liavc to 
suffer b}’ them as are conlrairj' — eh, there’s trouble 
i’ this world, and there’s things ns we enn niver make 
out the rights on. And ail as we’ve got to do is to 
trusten. Master Mnmer — to do the right thing as fur a? 
wo know, and to trusten. For if us ns knous so little 
can see a 'bit o’ good and rights, wo mn}' be sure ns 
there ’s n good and n rights bigger nor what wo can 
Imow — I feel it i’ m}’ oum inside ns it must bo so. And 
if you could but ha’ gone on tnistening, Master Mnmer, 
you wouldn’t ha’ run away from your fellow-creaturs 
and been so lone.’ 

' Ah, but that ’ud ha’ been hard,’ said Silas, in an 
undertone ; * it ’ud Im’ been hard to trusten then.’ 

- * And so it would,’ said Dolly, almost with compunc- 
tion ; ’ them things are easier said nor done ; and I’m 
partly ashamed o’ talking.’ 

‘ Nay, nay,’ said Silas, ‘you’re i’ the right, Mrs. Win- 
throp— you 're i' the right. There’s gocm i’ this world 
— I’ve a feeling o’ that now ; and it makes a man 
feel as there ’s a good more nor ho can sec, i’ spite o’ the 
trouble and the wickedness. That drawing o’ the lots 
is dark; but the child was sent to me : there’s dealings 
with us — there ’s dealings.’ 

This dialogue took place in Eppio’s earlier years, w’hen 
Silas had to part with her for two hours every da}', that 
she might Icnm to rend at the dame school, aRcr ho 
had vainly tried himself to guide her in that flrst step to 
learning. Now that she was grown up, Silas had often 
been led, in those moments of quiet outpouring which 
come to people who live together in perfect love, to 
talk with her too of the past, and how and w'hy he had 
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lived a lonely man until she had been sent to him. For 
itwould have been impossible for him to hide from Eppie 
that she was not his own child : even if the most delicate 
reticence on the point could have been expected from 
Raveloo gossips in her presence, 'her own questions 
about her motlier could not have been parried, as she 
grew up, witiiout that complete shrouding of the past 
which would have made a painful barrier between their 
minds. So Eppie had long known how her mother had 
died on the snowy ground, and how she herself had been 
found on the hearth by father Silas, who had taken her 
golden curls for his lost guineas brought back to him. 
The tender* and peculiar love with which Silas had 
reared her in almost inseparable companionship with 
himself, aided by the seclusion of their dwelling, had 
preserved her from the lowering influences of the village 
talk and habits, and had kept her mind in that freshness 
which is sometimes falsely supposed to be an invariable 
attribute of rusticity. Perfect love has a breath of 
poctiy which can exalt the relations of the least in- 
structed human beings ; and this breath of poetry had 
surrounded Eppie from the time when she had followed 
the bright gleam that beckoned her to Silas’s hearth ; 
so that it is not s\irprising if, in other things besides 
her delicate prcttincss, she was not quite a common 
village maiden, but had a touch of refinement and 
fervour which came from no other teaching than that 
of tenderly nurtured and unvitiated feeling. She was 
too childish and simple for her imagination to rove 
into questions about her imknown father ; for a long 
while it did not oven occur to her that she must have 
had a father ; and the first time that the idea of her 
mother having had a husband presented itself to her, 
was when Silos showed her the wedding-ring which had 
been taken from the wasted finger, and had been care- 
fully preserved by him in a little lackered box shaped 
like a shoo. He delivered this box into Eppio’s charge 
when she hod gro^m up, and she often opened it to look 
at the ring ; but still she thought hardly at all about 
the father to whom it was the symbol. Had she not 
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a father very close to her, who loved her better than 
any real fa&ers in the village seemed to love their 
daughters ? On the contrary, who her mother was, 
and how she came to die in that forlomness, were 
questions that often pressed on Eppie’s mind. Her 
Imowledge of Mrs. Winthrop, who was her nearest friend 
next to Silas, made her feel that a mother must be very 
precious ; and she had again and again asked Silas 
to tell her how her mother looked, whom she was like, 
and how he had found her against the furze bush, led 
towards it by the little footsteps and the outstretched 
arms. The furze bush was there still; and this afternoon, 
when Eppie came out withSilas into thesunsbine,itwas 
the first object that arrested her eyes and thoughts. 

‘ Father,’ she said, in a tone of gentle gravity, which 
sometimes came like a sadder, slower cadence across 
her plajrfulness, ‘ we shall take the furze bush into the 

f arden ; it ’ll come into the comer, and just against it 
’ll put snowdrops and crocuses, ’cause Aaron says they 
won't die out, but ’ll always get more and more.’ 

‘ Ah, child,’ said Silas, always ready to talk when he 
had his pipe in his hand, apparently enjoying the pauses 
more than the puffs, * it wouldn’t do to leave out the 
furze bush ; and there ’s nothing prettier, to my think- 
ing, when it ’s yallow with flowers. But it ’s just come 
into my head what we’re to do for a fence — ^mayhap 
Aaron can help us to a tliought ; but a fence we must 
have, else the donkeys and things ’nil come and trample 
everything down. And fencing ’s hard to bo got at, by 
what I can make out.’ 

‘ Oh, I’ll tell you, daddy,’ said Eppie, clasping her 
hands suddenly, after a minute’s thought. ‘^There ’s 
lots o’ loose stones about, some of ’em not big, and we 
might lay ’em atop of one another and make a wall. 
You and me could carry the smallest, and Aaron ’ud 
carry the rest — I know ho would.’ 

‘ Eh, my precious un,’ said Silas, ‘ there isn’t enough 
stones to go all round ; and as for you carying, why 
wi’ your little arms you couldn’t carry a stone no bigger 
than a turnip. You’re dillicate made, my dear,’ he 
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added, \rith a tender intonation — ‘that’s what IL-s. 
Winthrop says.’ 

‘ Oh, I’m stronger than you think, daddy,’ said Eppie ; 
* and if there wasn’t stones enough to go all round, why 
they’ll go part o’ the way, and then it’ll he easier to 
get stiefe and things for the rest. See here, round the 
big pit, what a many stones ! ’ 

She skipped forward to the pit, meaning to lift one 
of the stones and exhibit her strength, but she started 
back in surprise. 

‘Oh, father, just come and look here,’ she ex- 
claimed — ‘ come and see how the water ’s gone dom 
since yesterday- AVhy, j-csterday the pit was ever 
so full ! ’ 

‘ Well, to be sure,’ said Silas, coming to her side. 
‘Why, that’s the draining they’ve begun on, since har- 
vest, i’ Jlr. Osgood’s fields, I reckon. The foreman 
said to mo the other day, when I passed by ’em, “Master 
Mamer,’’ he said, “ I shouldn’t wonder if we lay your bit 
o’ waste as dry as a bone.’ It was Mr. Godfrey Cass, 
he said, had gone into the draining : he *d been taking 
these fields o’ Sir. Osgood.’ 

‘ How odd it ’ll seem to have the old pit dried up,* 
said Eppie, turning away, and stooping to lift rather a 
large stone. ‘ See, daddy, I can carry this quite well,’ 
she said, going along with much energy for a few steps, 
but presently letting it fall. 

’Ah, 3'ou’re fine and strong, nrn’t J'ou ? ’ said Silas, 
while Eppie shook her aching arms and laughed- 
Come, come, lot us go -and sit down' on the bank 
against the stile there, and have no more lifting. You 
mght hurt yourself, child. Y’ou’d need have some- 
body to work for j’ou — and my arm isn’t over 
strong.’ 

Silas uttered the last sentence slowly, as if it implied 
more than met the ear ; and Eppie, when they sat down 
on the bank, nestled close to his side, and, taking hold 
car^singly of the arm that was not over strong, held it 
on her lap, while Silas puffed again dutifully at the 
pipe, which occupied his other arm. An ash in the 
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hedgerow behind made a fretted screen from the sun, 
and tl^ew happy playful shadows all about them. 

‘ Father,’ said Eppie, very gently, after they had been 
sitting in silence a little while, ‘ if I was to be married, 
ought I to be married wiili my mother’s ring ? ’ 

Silas gave an almost imperceptible start, though the' 
question fell in with the undercurrent of thought in his 
own mind, and then said, in a subdued tone, ‘ Why, 
Eppie, have you been a-thinking on it ? ’ 

‘ Only this last week, father,’ said Eppie, ingenuously, 

' since Aaron talked to me about it.’ 

* And what did he say ? ’ said Silas, still in the same 
subdued way, as if he were anxious lest he should fall 
into the slightest tone that was not for Eppie’s good. 

‘ He said he should like to be married, because ho 
was a-going in four-and- twenty, and had got a deal of 
gardening work, now Mr. Mott ’s given up ; and he goes 
twice a-week regular to Mr. Cass’s, and once to Mr. Os- 
good’s, and they’re going to take him on at the Rectory.’ 

‘ And who is it as he ’s wanting to marry ? ’ said Silas, 
with rather a sad smile. 

‘Why, me, to be sure, daddy,’ said Eppie, with 
dimpling laughter, kissing her father’s cheek ; ‘ as if 
he’d want to marry anybody else ! ’ 

‘ And you mean to have him, do you ? ’ said Silas. 

‘ Yes, some time,’ said Eppie, ‘ 1 don’t know when. 
Everybody’s married some time, Aaron says. But 1 
told mm that wasn’t true ; for, I said, look at father — 
he’s never been married.’ 

‘ No, child,’ said Silas, ‘ your father was a lone man 
till you was sent to him.’ 

‘ But you’ll never be lone again, father,’ said Eppie, 
tenderly. ‘ lhat was what Aaron said — “ I could never 
think o’ taking you away from Master Mamer, Eppie.” 
And I said, ’“It ’ud be no use if you did, Aaron.” And 
he wants us all to live together, so as you needn’t work 
a bit, father, only what’s for your own pleasure ; and 
he’d be as good as a son to yon — ^tbat was what he said.’ * 

‘ And should you like that, Eppie ? ’ said ^ilas, look- 
ing at her. 
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' I sliouldn’t mind it, father,’ said Eppie, quite simply. 
* And I should like things to be so as you needn't \rork 
much. But if it -vrasn’t for that. I’d sooner things 
didn’t change. I’m very happy: 1 1 ke Aaron to be 
fond of me, and come and see us often, and behave 
pretty to you — ^he always does behave pretty to you, 
doesn’t he, father ? ’ 

‘ Yes, child, nobody could behave better,’ said Silas, 
emithatically. * He ’s his mother’s lad.’ 

* But I don’t wont any change,’ saidEppie. ’Ishould 
like to go on a long, long while, just as we are. Only 
Aaron docs want a change ; and he made me err a bit- 
only a bit — because he said I didn’t care for nim, for 
if I cared for him I should want us to be married, as he 
did.’ 

‘ Eh, my blessed child,’ said Silas, laying down his 
pipe as if it were useless to pretend to smoke any longer, 
*^ 3 'ou’re o’er j^oung to be married. We’ll ask Mrs. Win- 
tlwop— we’ll ask Aaron’s mother what she thinks : if 
there ’s a right thing to do, she’ll come at it. But 
there’s tliis to be thought on, Eppie: things will 
change, whether we like it or not ; things won’t go on 
for a long while just as they are and no difference. 
I shall get older and helplesser,- and be a burden on 
you, belike, if I don’t go away from you altogether. 
Not as I mean you’d think me a burden — ^I know you 
wouldn’t— but it ’nd be bard upon you ; and when I 
look for’ard to that, I like to think as you’d have some* 
body else besides me — somebody young and strong, 
as *11 outlast your o>m life, and ta'ke care on you to the 
end.’ Silas paused, and, resting his wrists on his knees, 
lifted his hands up and down meditatively as he looked 
on the ground. 

* Then, would you like me to be married, father ? ’ 
said Eppie, with a little trembling in her voice. 

‘ I’ll not be the man to say no, Eppie,’ said Silos, 
emphatically ; * but we’ll ask your godmother. She’ll 
wish the right thing by you and her son too.’ 

’There wey come, then,’ said Eppie. ‘Let us go 
and meet ’em. Oh, the pipe ! won’t you have it ht 
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again, father ? ’ Qaid Eppie, lifting that medicinal 
appliance from the ground. 

^Nay, child,’ said Silas, * I’ve done enough for to-day. 
I think, mayhap, a little of it does me more good than 
so much at once.’ 


CHAPTER XVII. 

While Silas and Eppie were seated on the bank dis- 
coursing in the fleckered shade of the ash tree, Wiss 
Priscilla Lammeter was resisting her sister’s argu- 
ments, that it would be better to stay tea at the Red 
House, and let her father have a long nap, than drive 
home to the Warrens so soon after dinner. The family 
party (of four only) were seated round the table in the 
dark wainscoted parlour, with the Sunday dessert 
before them, of fresh filberts, apples, and pears, duly 
ornamented with leaves by Nancy’s own hand before 
the bells had rimg for church. 

A great change has come over the dark wainscoted 
parlour since we saw it in Godfrey’s bachelor days, and 
under the wifeless reign of the old Squire. Now all 
is polish, on which no yesterday’s dust is ever allowed 
to settle, from the yard’s width of oaken boards round 
the carpet, to the old Squire’s gun and whips and 
walking-sticks, ranged on the stag’s antlers above toe 
mantelpiece. All other signs of sporting and outdoor 
occupation Nanc^ has removed to another room ; but 
she nos brought Into the Red House toe habit of filial 
reverence, and preserves sacredly in a place of honour 
these relics of her husband’s departed father. The 
tankards are on the side-table still, but the bossed 
silver is undimmed by handling, and toere are no dregs 
to send forth unpleasant suggestions : the only pre- 
vailing scent is of toe lavender and rose-leaves that fill 
the vases of Derbyshire spar. All is purity and order 
in this once dreary room, for, fifteen years ago, it was 
entered by a new presiding spirit. 
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‘ Kow, father.’ said Nancy, ‘ is there any call for jrou 
to go home to tea 7 Mayn’t you just as well stay with 
us 7 — such a beautiful evening as it ’& likely to he.’ 

The old gentleman had been talking ivith Godfrey 
about the increasing poor-rate and the ruinous times, 
and had not heard &e dialogue between his daughters. 

‘ My dear, you must ask Priscilla,’ he said, in the 
once firm voice, now become rather broken. ‘She 
manages me and the farm too.’ 

‘ And reason good as I should manage you, father,’ 
said Priscilla, ‘ else you’d be giving yourself your death 
with rheumatism. And as for the farm, if ‘anything 
turns out wrong, as it can’t but do in these times, 
tliere’s nothing kills a man so soon as having nobody 
to find fault with but himself. It’s a deal the best 
way o’ being master, to let somebody else do the order- 
ing, and keep the blaming in your own hands. It ’ud 
save many a man a stroke I believe.’ 

‘ Well, well, my dear,’ said her father, with a quiet 
laugh, * I didn’t say you don’t manage for everybody’s 
good.’ 

‘ Tlien manage so as you may stay tea, Priscilla,’ 
said Nancy, patting her hand on her sister’s arm affec- 
tionately. ' Come now ; and we’ll go round the garden 
while father has his nap.’ 

‘ My dear child, he’ll have a beautiful nap in the gig, 
for 1 shall drive. And as for staying tea, 1 can’t hear 
of it ; for there ’s this dairymaid, now she knows she ’s 
to be married, turned Michaelmas, she ’d as lieve pour 
the new milk into the pig-trough as into the pans. 
That’s the way Avith ’em all: it’s ns if they tliought 
the world ’ud be new-made because they’re to be mar- 
ried. So come and let me put my bonnet on, and 
there’ll be time for us to walk round the garden while 
the horse is being put in.’ 

When the sisters were treading the neatly-swept 
garden-walks, between the bright turf that contrasted 
pleasantly with the dark cones and arches and wall- 
like hedges of yew, Priscilla said — 

‘ I’an as glaa as anything at yotu* husband’s making 
m2 
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that exchange o’ land with cousin Osgood, and be- 
ginning the dahying. It ’s a thousand pities you didn’t 
do it before ; for it’ll give you something to fill your 
mind. There ’s nothing like a dairy if folks want a bit 
o’ vrorrit to make the da3^ pass. For as for rubbing 
furniture, when you can once see your face in a table 
there’s nothing else to look for; but there’s always 
something fresh with the dairy ; for even in the depths 
o’ winter there ’s some pleasure in conquering the butter, 
and making it come whether or no. My dear,’ added 
Priscilla, pressing her sister’s hand affectionately as 
they walked side by side, * you ’ll never be low when 
you’ve got a dairy.’ 

‘ Ah, Priscilla,’ said Nancy, returning the pressure 
with a grateful glance of her clear eyes, ‘but it won’t 
make tip to Godfrey: a dairy’s not so much to a man. 
And it’s only what he cares for that ever makes me low. 
Pm contented with the blessings we have, if he could 
be contented.’ 

‘It drives mo past patience,’ said Priscilla, im- 
petuously, ‘ that way o’ the men — always wanting and 
wanting, and never easy with what they’ve got : they 
can’t sit comfortable in their chairs when they’ve 
neither ache nor pain, but either they must stick a pipe 
in their mouths, to make ’em better than well, or else 
they must be swallowing something strong, tlxough 
they’re forced to make haste before the next meal comes 
in. But, joyful bo it spoken, our father was never that 
sort o’ man. And if it had pleased God to make you 
ugly, like me, so as the men wouldn’t ha’ run after you, 
we might have kept to our own family, and had nothing 
to do with folks as have got uneasy blood in their 
veins.’ 

‘ Oh,don’tsay so, Priscilla,’ saidNancy, repenting that 
she had called forth this outburst ; ‘ nobody has any 
•occasion to find fault with Godfirey. It’s natural he 
should be disappointed at not having any children : 
•every man likes to have somebody to work for and lay 
by for, and he always counted so on making a fuss with 
■’em when they were little. There ’s many anotoer man 
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*ud banker more than be docs. He's ibe best of 
husbands.* 

'Oh, I know,’ said Priscilla, smiling sarcastically, 
‘ I know the way o* wives ; they set one on to abuse 
tbeir husbands, and then they turn round on one and 
praise ’em as if they wanted to sell ’em. But father ’ll 
be waiting for me ; wo must turn now.’ 

The large gig with the steady old grey was at the 
front door, and Mr. Lammeter was already on the 
stone steps, passing the time in recalling to Go^rey 
what very fine points Speckle had when his master 
used to ride him. * 

‘ I always would hare a good horse, you know,’ said 
the old gentleman, not liking that spirited time to be 
quite effaced from the memoiy of his juniors. 

‘ Mind you bring Nancy to the Warrens before the 
week’s out, Mr. Cass,’ wasPrkoilla’s parting injunction, 
as she took the reins, and shook them gently, by way 
of friendly incitement to Speckle. 

^ ‘ I shall just take a turn to the fields against the Stone- 
pits, Nancy, and look at the draining,’ said Godfrey. 

‘ you’ll be in again by tea-time, dear ? ’ 

* Oh, yes, I shall be back in an hour.’ 

It was Godfrey’s custom on a Simday afternoon to 
do a little contemplative farming in a leisurely walk, 
Nancy seldom accompanied him ; for the women of her 
generation — ^unless, like Priscilla, they took to outdoor 
management — ^were not given to much walking beyond 
their own house and garden, finding sufficient exercise 
in domestic duties. So, when Priscilla was not with her, 
she usually sat with Mant’s Bible before her, and after 
following the text with her eyes for a little while, she 
' would gradually permit them to wander as her thoughts 
had already insisted on wandering. 

But Nancy’s Sunday thoughts were rarely quite out 
of keeping with the devout and reverential intention 
implied by the book spread open before her. She was 
not theologically instructed enough to discern very 
clearly the relation between the sacred documents of 
the past which she opened without method, and her 
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fown obscure, simple life ; but the spirit of rectitude, 
and the sense of responsibility for the effect of her 
conduct on others, which were strong elements in 
, Nancy’s character, had made it a habit with her to 
scrutinise her past feelings and actions with self-ques* 
tioning solicitude. Her mind not being courted by 
a great variety of subjects, she fflled the vacant mo- 
menta by living inwardly, again and again, through all 
her remembered experience, especially through the 
6fteen years of her married time, in which her life and 
and its signidcance had been doubled. /She recalled 
the small details, the words, tones, and looks, in the 
critical scenes which had opened a new epoch for her, 
by giving her a deeper insight into the relations and 
tnak of life, or which had called on her for some h'ttle 
effort of forbearance, or of painful adherence to an 
imagined or real duty — asking herself continually 
whether she had been in any respect blameable.! This 
excessive rumination and self-questioning is perhaps 
a morbid habit inevitable to a mind of much moral 
sensibility when shut out from its due share of outward 
activity and of practical claims on its affections — in- 
evitable to a noble-hearted, childless woman, when her 
lot is narrow. * I can do so little — ^have 1 done it all 
weU ? ’ is the perpetually recurring thought ; and there r< 
are no voices calling her away from that soliloquy, no | 
peremptory demands to divert energy from vain regret! 
or superfluous scruple. 

There was one main thread of painful experience in 
Nancy’s married life, and on it hung certain deeply- 
felt scenes, which were the oftenest revived in retro- 
spect. The short dialogue with Priscilla in the garden 
had determined the current of retrospect in that frequent 
direction this particular Sunday afternoon. The flirst 
wandering of her thought from the text, which she still _ 
attempted dutifully to follow with her eyes and silent 
lips, was into an imaginaiy enlargement of the defence 
she had set up for her husband against Priscilla’s im- 
ph'ed blame. The vindication of the loved object is the 
best balm affection can find for its wounds : — ‘ A man 
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must have so much on his mind,’ is the belief by which 
a wife often supports a cheerful face under rough an- 
swers and unfeeling words. And Nancy’s deepest 
wounds had all come from the perception tliat the 
absence of children from their hearth was dwelt on in 
her husband’s mind as a privation to which he could 
not reconcile himself. 

Yet sweet Naney might have been expected to feel 
still more keenly the denial of a blessing to which she 
had looked forward with all the varied expectations 
and preparations, solemn and prettily trivial, which 
fill the mind of a loving woman when she expects to 
become a mother. Was there not a drawer filled with 
the neat work of W hands, all unworn and untouched, 
just as she had arranged it there fourteen years agd — 
just, but for one little dress, which had been made the 
bmial-dress 7 But imder this immediate personal trial 
Nancy was so firmly unmurmuring, that years ago she 
had suddenly renounced the habit of visiting this 
drawer, lest she should in this way be eberishing a long- 
ing for what was not given. 

Perhaps it was this very severity towards any in- 
dulgence of what she held to tie sinful regret in herself, 
that made her shrink from applying her own standard 
to her husband. ‘ Jt was very different — it was much 
worse for a man to be disappointed in that way: a 
womai^ could alwaj’s be satisfied with devoting herself 
to her husband, but a man wanted something that 
would make him look forward more — and sitting by 
the fire was so much duller to him than to a woman.’ 
And alwaj's, when Nancy reached this point in her 
meditations — trying, with predetermined sympathy, to 
see everything as Godfrey saw it — there came a renewal 
of self-questioning. Had she done evjjrything in her 
power to lighten Godfrey’s privation 7 Had sne really 
been right in the resistance which had caused her so 
much pain six years ago, and again four years ago — 
the resistance to her husband’s u-ish tliat they should 
adopt a child 7 Adoption was more remote from the 
ideas and habits of that time than of our own ; still 
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Nancy had her opinion on it. It "was as necessary to 
her mind to have an opinion on all topics, not ex> 
clusivcly masculine, that had come under her notice, as 
for her to hare a precisely marked place ^ for every 
article of her personal property : and her opinions irerc 
always principles, to be unwaveringly acted on. They 
were firm, not because of their basis, but because she 
held them with a tenacity inseparable from licr menial 
action. On all the duties and proprieties of life, from 
filial behaviour to the arrangement of the evening 
toilette, pretty Nancy Lammctcr, by the time she was 
tlirce*and*twenty, had her unalterable little code, and 
had formed every one of her habits in strict accordance 
uith that code. She carried these decided judgments 
within her in the most unobtrusive way : they rooted 
themselves in her mind, and grew there os quietly as 
grass. Years ago, we know, she insisted on dressing 
uke Priscilla, because * it was right for sisters to dress 
alike,* and because ‘ she would do what was right if 
she wore a gown dj^cd with cheese-colouring.’ That 
was a trivial but typical instance of the mode in which 
Nancy’s life was regulated. 

It was one of those ririd principles, and no petty 
egoistic feeling, which had been the ground of Nancy’s 
difficult resistance to her husband’s wish. To adopt 
a child, because children of your own had been denied 
you, was to try and choose your lot in spite of Provi- 
dence : the adopted child, she was convinced, would never 
turn out well, and would be a curse to those who had 
wilfully and rebelliously sought what it was clear that, 
for some high reason, they were better without. When 
you saw a thing was not meant to be, said Nanev, it 
was a bounden duty to leave oS so much as wishing 
for it. And so far, perhaps, the wisest of men could 
scarcely make more than a verbal improvement in her 
principle. But the conditions tmder which she held 
it apparent that a thing was not meant to be, depended 
on a more peculiar mode of t hinking . She would have 
given up making a purchase at a particular place if, 
on three successive times, rain, or some other cause of 
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Heaven’s sending, had formed an obstacle ; and she 
vrould have anticipated a broken limb or other heavy 
misfortune to any one 'who persisted in spite of such 
indications. 

‘ But why should you think the child would turn out 
111 7 ’ said Godfrey, in his remonstrances. ' She has 
thriven as well as child can do with the weaver ; and 
he adopted her. There isn’t such a pretty little girl 
anywhere else in the parish, or one fitter for the station 
we could give her. Where can be the likelihood of her 
being a curse to anybody 7 ’ 

‘ Yes, my dear Godfrey,* said Nancy, who was sitting 
with her hands tightly clasped together, 'nith yearning, 
regretful affection in her eyes. ‘ The child may not 
turn out ill with tlie weaver. But, tiicn, ho didn’ t go to 
seek her, as wo should be doing. It 'n'ill be -wrong : 
1 feel sure it will. Don’t you remember what that lady 
wo met at the Royston Baths told us about the child 
her sister adopted 7 That was the only adopting I over 
heard of ; and the child was transported when it was 
twenty-three. Dear Godfrey, don’t ask me to do what 
I know is -wrong: I should never be happy again. 
I know it ’s very hard for you — ^it’s easier for me — ^but 
it ’s the -n’ill of Providence.’ 

. ^ It might seem singular that Nancy — ^with her re- 
ligious theory pieced together out of narrow social tra- 
'ditions, fragments of church doctrine imperfectly under- 
stood, and ^rlish reasonings on her small experience- 
should have arrived by herself at a way of thinking so 
nearly akin to tliat of many devout people, whose be- 
liefs ore held in the shape of a system quite remote from 
''her kno-wledge — ^singular, if wo did notknow thathuman 
beliefs, like aU other natural growths, elude the barriers 
of system. 

Godfrey had from the first specified Eppie, then about 
twelve years old, os a child suitable for them to adopt. 
It had never occurred to him that Silos would rather 
part -with his life than with Eppie. Surely the weaver 
would wish the best to the chud he had taken so much 
trouble with, and would be glad that such good fortune 
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should happen to her : she would always be very grate* 
ful to him, and ho would be well provided for to the end 
of his life — provided for os the excellent part ho had 
done by the child deserved. Was it not an appropriate 
thing for people in a higher station to take a charge of^ 
the hands of a man in a lower ? It seemed an eminently 
appropriate thing to Godfrey, for reasons that were 
known only to himself ; and by a common fallacy, bo 
imagined the measure would be easy because ho had 
private motives for desiring it. Tins w’as rather a coarse 
mode of estimating Silas’s relation to Eppie ; but wo 
must remember that many of the impressions w'hich 
Godfrey was likely to gather concerning the labouring 
people around him would favour the idea that deep 
affections can hardly go along with callous palms and 
scant means ; and he had not bad the opportunity, even 
if he had had the power, of entering intimately into all 
that was exceptional in the weaver’s experience. It 
was only the want of adequate knowledge that could 
have made it possible for Godfrey deliberately to enter* 
tain an unfeeling project: his natural kindness had 
outlived that blighting time of cruel wishes, and Nancy’s 
praise of him as a husband was not founded entirely on 
a wilful illusion. 

‘ I was right,’ she said to herself, when she had re- 
called all their scenes of discussion — ’ I feel I was 
right to say him nay, though it hurt mo more than any- 
thing; but how good Godfrey has been about it 1 Many 
men would have been veiy angry with me for standing 
out against their wishes ; and they might have thrown 
out that they’d had ill-luck in marrying me ; but God- 
frey has never been the man to say me an unkind word. 
It 's only what he can’t hide : everything seems so blank 
to him, I know ; and the land — ^what a difference it 
’ud make to him, when he goes to see after things, if he’d 
children growing up that he was doing it all for I But 
I won’t murmur ; and perhaps if he’d married a woman 
who ’d have had children, she ’d have vexed him in other 
ways.’ 

This possibility was Nancy’s chief comfort ; and to 
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give it greater strength, she laboured to make it im- 
possible that any other urife should have bad more per- 
fect tenderness. She had been forced to vex him by that 
one denial. Godfrey rras not insensible to her loving 
effort, and did Nancy no injustice as to the motives of 
her obstinacy. It was impossible to have lived with 
her fifteen years and not be aware that an unselfish 
clinging to the right, and a sincerity clear as the flower- 
bom dew, were her main characteristics ; indeed, God- 
frey felt this so strongly, that his own more wavering 
nature, too averse to facing difficulty to be unvaryingly 
simple and truthful, was kept in a certain awe of this 
gentle wife who watched his looks with a yearning to 
obey them. It seemed to hi m impossible that he should 
ever confess to her the trath about Eppie : she would 
never recover from the repulsion the story of his earlier 
marriage would create, told to her now, after that long 
concealment. And the child, too, he thought, must 
become an object of repulsion : the very sight of her 
would be phinful. The shook to Nancy’s mingled pride 
and ignorance of the world’s evil might even be too 
much for her delicate frame. Since be had married 
her with that secret on his heart he must keep it there 
to the last. Whatever else he did, he could not make 
an irreparable breach between himself and this long- 
loved wife. 

Meanwhile, why could he not make up his mind to 
the absence of children from a hearth brightened by 
such a wife ? Why did his mind fly uneasily to that 
void, as if it were the solo reason why life was not 
thoroughly joyous to him ? I suppose it is the way 
with all men and women who reach middle age without 
the clear perception that life never can be Uioroughly 
joyous: under the vague dulness of the grey hours, 
dissatisfaction seeks a definite object, and finds it in 
, the privation of an untried good. Dissatisfaction, 
seated musingly on a childless hearth, thinks with envy 
of the father whose return is greeted by young voices — 
seated at the meal where the little heads rise one above 
another like nursery plants, it sees a black care hovering 
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behind every one of them, and thinks the impulses by 
vrhioh men abandon freedom, and seek for ties, are 
surely nothing but a brief madness. In Godfrey’s case 
there were further reasons why his thoughts should be 
continually solicited by this one point in his lot : his 
conscience, never thoroughly easy about Eppie, now 
gave his cldldless home the aspect of a retribution ; and 
as the time passed on, under Nancy’s refusal to adopt 
her, any retrieval of his error became more and more 
difficult. 

On this Sunday afternoon it was already four years 
since there had been any allusion to the subject between 
them, and Nancy supposed that it was for ever buried. 

‘ 1 wonder if he ’ll mind it less or more as he gets 
older,’ she thought ; ‘ I’m afraid more. Aged people 
feel the miss of omldren : what would father do witiiout 
Priscilla ? And if I die, Godfrey will be very lonely — 
not holding together with his brothers much. But 
I won’t be over-anxious, and trying to make things out 
beforehand : I must do my best for the present.’ 

With that last thought Nancy roused herself from 
her reverie, and turned her eyes again towards the for- 
saken page. It had been forsaken longer than she 
imagined, for she was presently surprised by the appear- 
ance of the servant with the tea-things. It was, in fact, 
a little before the usual time fpr tea ; but Jane had her 
reasons. 

‘ Is your master come into the yard, Jane ? ’ 

' No ’m, he isn’t,’ said Jane, with a slight emphasis, 
of which, however, her mistress took no notice. 

‘ I don’t know whether you’ve seen ’em, ’m,’ con- 
tinued Jane, after a pause, ’'but there’s folks making 
haste all one way, afore tie front window. I doubt 
something ’s happened. There ’s niver a man to be seen 
i’ the yora, else I’d send and see. I’ve been up into 
the top attic, but there ’s no seeing anything for trees. 
I hwe nobody ’s hint, that ’s all.’ 

‘ Oh, no, I daresay there ’s nothing much the matter,’ 
said Nancy. ’It’s perhaps Mr. Snell’s bull got out 
again, as he did before.’ 
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*I wish he mayn’t gore anybody, then, that’s all,’ 
said Jane, not altogether despising a hypothesis which 
covered a few imaginaty calamities. 

* That girl is always terrifpng me,’ thought Nancy ; 
‘ I wish Godfrey would come in.* 

She went to the front window and looked as far os 
she could see along the road, with an uneasiness which 
she felt to bo chilmsh, for there were now no such signs 
of excitement as Jane had spoken of, and Godhroy would 
not be likely to return by the village road, but by the 
fields. She continued to stand, however, looking at the 
placid churchyard with the long shadows of the grave- 
stones across the bright green hillocks, and at the glow- 
ing autumn colours of the Rectory trees beyond. Before 
such calm external beauty Uie presence of a vague fear 
is more distinctly felt — ^liko a raven flapping its slow 
wing across the simny air. Nancy wished more and 
more that Godfrey would come in. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 

Some one opened the door at the other end of the room, 
and Nancy felt that it was her husband. She turned 
from the window with gladness in her eyes, for the 
wife’s chief dread was stilled. 

‘ Dear, I’m so thankful you’re come,’ she said, going 
towards him. ‘ I began to get ’ 

She paused abruptly, for Godfrey was laying down 
his hat with trembling hands, and turned towards her 
with a pale face and a strange unanswering glance, as 
if he saw her indeed, but saw her os part of a scene in- 
visible to herself. She laid her hand on his arm, not 
daring to speak again ; but ho left the touch unnoticed, 
and threw himself into his chair. 

Jane was already at the door with the hissing um. 
* Tell her to keep away, will you ? ’, said Godfrey ; and 
when the door was closed again he exerted himself to 
speak more distinctly. 

* Sit doun, Nancy — there,’ ho said, pointing to a chair 
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opposite him. ‘ 1 came back as soon as I could, to 
hinder anybody's telling yon bnt me. I've had a great 
shock — ^bnt I care most about the shock it *11 be to yon.’ 

‘ It isn't father and PrisciUa ? ’ said Nancy, nith 
quivering Ups, clasping her hands together tightly on 
her lap. 

‘No, it’s nobody Uving,’ said Godfrey, unequal to the 
considerate skiU frith which he wonl(f have wished to 
make his revelation. ‘ It ’s Dunstan — ^my brother Dun- 
stan, that we lost ri^t of sbrteen years ago. We’ve 
found him — ^found his body — his skeleton.’ 

The deep dread Godfrey’s look had created in Nancy 
made her fed these words a reUef. She sat in com- 
parative calmness to hear what else he had to tell. He 
went on ; 

‘The Stone-pit has gone dry suddenly — ^bom the 
draining, 1 suppose ; and there he Ues— ^has lain for 
sixteenyearSjWMgedbetweentwogreatstones. There’s 
his watch and seals, and there's my gold-handled hunt- 
ing whip, with my name on : he took it away, without 
my knowing, the day he went hunting on Wildfire, the 
last time he was seen.’ 

Godfrey paused ; it was not so easy to say what came 
next ‘ Do you think he drowned himi^lf ? * said 
Nancy, almost wondering that her husband should be 
so deeply shaken by what had happened aU those years 
ago to an unloved brother, of whom worse things had 
been augured. 

‘ No, he feU in,’ said Godfrey, in a low but distinct 
voice, as if he felt some deep meaning in the fact 
Presently he added: ‘Dunstan was the man thatrobbed 
Silas Mamer.’ 

The blood rushed to Nancy' s face and neck at this 
surprise and shame, for she had been bred up to regard 
even a distant kinship with crime as a dMiononr. 

*0h, Godfrey !’ she said, with compassion in hertone, 
for she had immediately reflected that the dishonour 
must be felt still more keenly by her husband. 

* There was the money in tie pit’ he continued — 
* all the weaver' s money. Everything ’s being gatiiered 
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up, and they’re (taking the skeleton to the Rainbow. 
Rut 1 came back to tell }*ou : there was no hindering it ; 
you must know.’ 

He was silent, looking on the ground for two long 
minutes. Nancy would have said some words of com- 
fort under this disgrace, but she refrained, from an 
instinctire sense that there was something behind — 
that Godfrey had something else to tell her. Presently 
he lifted his eyes to her face, and kept them fixed on 
her, as he said — 

‘ Everything comes to light, Nancy, sooner or later. 
When God Almighty wills it, our secrets are found 
out. I’ve lived with a secret on my mind, but I’ll keep 
it from you no longer. I wouldn’^t have you know it 
by somebody else, and not by me — I wouldn’t have 
you find it out after I’m dead. I’ll tell you now. It ’s 
been “ I ■will ” and “ I won’t ” ■with me all my life — I’ll 
make sure of myself now.’ 

Nancy’s utmost dread had returned. The eyes^ of 
the husband and wife met ■with awe in them, as at a crisis 
which’ suspended affection. 

’ Nancy,’ said Godfrey, slowly, * when I married you, 
3 hid something from you — something I ought to have 
told you. That woman Mamer foimd dead in the 
snow — ^Eppie’s mother — that wretched woman — ^was 
my ■wife ; Eppie is my child.’ 

He paused, dreading the effect of his confession. But 
Nancy sat quite still, only that her eyes dropped and 
ceased to meet his. She was pale and quiet as a medi- 
tative statue, clasping her hands on her lap. 

* You ’ll never think the same of me again,’ said God- 
fray, after a little while, with some tremor in his voice. 

She was silent. 

‘ I oughtn’t to have left the child uno'wned : I oughtn t 
to have kept it from you. But I couldn’t bear to give 
vou up, Nancy. I was led away into marrying her — 
i suffered for it.’ 

Still Nancy ■was silent, looking do'wn ; and he almost 
expected that she would presently get up and say she 
would go to her father’s. How could she have any 
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mercy for faults that must seem so black to her, with 
her simple, severe notions 7 

But at last she lifted up her eyes to his again and 
spoke. There was no indignation in her voice — only 
deep regret. 

‘ Godfrey, if you had hut told mo this six years ago, 
wc could have done some of our duty bjr the child. Do 
you think I’d have refused to take her in, if I’d Imoum 
she was yours 7 ’ 

At that moment Godfrey felt all the bitterness of an 
error that was not simply futile, but had defeated its 
o^Tn end. Ho had not measured this wife with whom 
he had lived so long. But she spoke again, with more 
agitation. 

‘ And — Oh, Godfrey — if we’d had her from the first, 
if you’d taken to her os you ouglit, she’d have loved mo 
for her mother — and you’d have been happier with mo : 
I could better have boro my little baby dying, and our 
life might have been mote like what wo used to thinlr 
it ’ud be.’ 

The tears fell, and Nancy ceased to speak. 

‘ But you wouldn’t have married me then, Nancy, 
if I’d told you,’ said Godfrey, urged, in the bitterness 
of his self-reproach, to prove to himself that his conduct 
had not been utter folly. ‘ You may think you would 
now, but you wouldn’t then. With your pride and 
your father’s, you’d have hated having anyt^g to do 
with me after the talk there ’d have been.' 

‘ I can’t say what I should have done about that, 
Godfrey. I should never have married anybody else. 
But I wasn’t worth doing wrong for— nothing is in this 
world. Nothing is so good as it seems beforehand — not 
even our marrying wasn’t, you see.’ There was a faint 
sad smile on Nancy’s face as she said the last words. 

' I’m a worse man than you thought I was, Nancy,’ said 
Godfrey, rather tremulously. ‘ Con you forgive me ever 7 ’ 

* The wrong to me is but little, Godfrey ; you’ve 
made it up to me — ^you’ve been good to me for fifteen 
yean. Ivs another you did the wrong to; and I doubt 
it cun never bo all made up for.’ 
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* But vro can take Eppie now,’ said Godfrey. ‘ I won’t 
mind the world knouang at last. I’ll be plain and open 
for the rest o’ my life.’ 

‘ It’ll be different coming to ns, now she ’s grown up,’ 
said Nancy, shaking her head sadly. ' But it ’s your duty 
to acknowledge her and proride for her ; and I’ll do 
my part by her, and pray to God Almighty to make her 
love me.’ 

‘ Then we’ll go together to Silas Mamer’s this very 
night, as soon as everything’s quiet at the Stone-pits.’ 


CHAPTER XIX. 

Between eight and nine o’clock that evening, Eppie 
and Silas were seated alone in the cottage. After the 
great excitement the weaver had undergone from the 
events of the afternoon, he had felt a lon^ng for this 
quietude, and had even begged Airs. Winthrop and 
Aaron, who had naturally lingered behind every one 
else, to leave him alone with his child. The excitement 
had not passed away : it had only reached that stage 
when the keenness of the susceptibility makes external 
stimulus intolerable — ^when' there is no sense of weari- 
ness, but rather an intensity of inward life, under which 
sleep is an impossibility. Any one who has watched 
such moments in other men remembers the brightness 
of the eyes and the strange definiteness that comes over 
coarse features from that transient influence. It is as if 
a new fineness of ear for all spiritual voices had sent 
wonder-working vibrations through the heavy mortal 
frame — as if ‘ beauty born of miumuring sound ’ had 
passed into the face of the listener. 

Silas’s face showed that sort of transfiguration, as he 
sat in his arm-chair and looked at Eppie. She had 
drawn her own chair towards his knees, and leaned for- 
ward, holding both his hands, while she looked up at 
him. On the table near them, lit by a candle, lay the 
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rcooTorcd gold — tbo old longdovcd gold, ranged in 
orderly heaps, os Silas used to range it in the da^'s when 
it was bis only joy. Ho had been telling her how he 
used to count it every night, and how his soul was 
utterly desolate till she was sent to him. 

* At first, I'd a sort o’ feeling come across me now 
and then,’ ho was sa^dng in a subdued tone, ‘ as if you 
might bo changed into the gold again ; for sometimes, 
turn my head which war I would, 1 seemed to see the 
gold ; and I thought I should bo glad if I could feel it, 
and find it wos come back. But that didn't lost long. 
After a bit, I should hare thought it was a curse come 
again, if it had drove you from me, for I'd got to feel 
the need o' 3'our looks and 3’our voice and the touch 
o' your little fingers. You didn't know then, Eppic, 
when j’ou were such a little un — ^you didn't know wnat 
your old father Silos felt for 3*011*’ 

‘ But I know now, father,’ said Eppic. * If it hadn’t 
been for you, they’d have token toe to the workhouse, 
and there 'd have been nobod5* to love mo.’ 

* Eh, my precious child, the blessing was mine. If 
3'ou hadn’t been sent to save me, 1 should ha' gone to 
the grave in my misery. Tiio monc3’ was taken away 
from me in time; and you see it’s been kept — ^kept till 
it was wanted for you. It’s wonderful — our life is 
wonderful.’ 

Silos eat in silence a few minutes, looking at the 
money. * It takes no hold of me now,’ he said, pon* 
dcringl3* — ‘the monc3' doesn’t. I wonder if it ever 
could again — I doubt it might, if I lost you, Eppic. 
I might come to think 1 was forsoken again, and lose 
the feeling that God was good to me.’ 

At that moment there was a knocking at the door ; 
and Eppie was obliged to rise without answering Silos. 
Beautiful she looked, ivitb the tenderness of gathering 
■tears in her eyes and a slight fiush on her checks, os she 
stepped to open the door. The flush deepened uhen 
she saw hir. and Mis. Godfrey Cass. She made her 
little rustic curtsy, and held the door wide for them to 
enter. 
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‘We’re disturbing you •very late, my dear,’ said 
Mrs. Cass, taking Eppie’s hand, and looking in her face 
'n’ith an expression of anxious interest and admiration. 
Kancy herself 'n'as pale and tremulous. Eppie, after 
placing chairs for Air. and Airs. Cass, -went to stand 
against Silas, opposite to them. 

‘ Well, Mamer,’ said God&ey, trying to speak with 
perfect firmness, ‘it’s a great comfort to me to see you 
■xrith your money again, that you’ve been deprived of 
so many j'ears. It was one of my family did you the 
‘n’Tong — the more grief to me — and I feel bound to make 
up to you for it in every way. Whatever I can do for 
you ^TIll he nothing but paying a debt, even if I looked 
no farther than toe robbery.^ But there are other 
things I’m beholden — shall be beholden to you for, 
Mamer.’ 

Godfrey checked himself. It had been agreed be- 
tween him and his •wife that the subject of his fatherhood 
should be approached very carefully, and' that, if pos- 
sible, toe disclosure should bo reserved for the future, 
so toat it might bo made to Eppie gradually. Kancy 
had urged this, because she felt strongly toe painful 
light in which Eppie must inevitably see the relation 
between her father and mother. 

Silas, always ill at case when he was being spoken to 
by ‘betters,’ such as Air. Cass — tall, powerful, fiorid 
men, seen' chiefly on horseback — answered with some 
constraint, — 

‘ Sir, I’ve a deal to thank you for a’ready. As for 
the robbery, I count it no loss to me. And if I did, you 
couldn’t help it : you aren’t answerable for it.’ 

‘ You may look at it in that way, Alamer, but I never 
can ; and I Hope you’ll let me act according to my own 
feeling of what ’s just. I know you’re easily contented: 
you’ve been a hard-working man all your fife.’ 

‘ Yes, sir, yes,’ said Mamer, meditatively. ‘ I should 
ha’ been bad off ■without my work : it was what I held 
by when everything else was gone from me.’ 

‘ Ah,’ said Godfrey, applying Marner’s words simply 
to his bodily wants, ‘ it was a good trade for you in tois 
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country, because there’s been a great deal of linen- 
weaving to be. done. But you’re getting rather past 
such close work, Mamer: it’k time you laid by and bad 
some rest. You look a good deal pulled down, though 
you're not an old man, are you ? ’ 

‘ Fifty-five, as near as I can say, sir,’ said Silas. 

' Oh, why, you may live thirty years longer — look at 
old Maceyl 'And that money on the table, after all, 
is but little. It won’t go far either way — ^whether it ’s 
put out to interest, or you were to live on it as long as 
it would last : it wouldn’t go far if you’d nobody to 
keep but yourself, and you’ve had two to keep for a good 
many years now.’ 

* Eh, sir,’ said Silas, unaffected by anything Godfrey 
was saying, ‘ I’m in no 'fear o’ want. We shall do very 
well — Eppie and me 'ull do well enough. There ’s few 
working-folks have got so much laid by as that. I don’t 
know what it is to gentlefolks, but I look upon it as 
a deal — almost too much. And as for us, it ’s little we 
want.’ 

‘ Only the garden, father,’ said Eppie, blushing up to 
the ears the moment after. 

‘ You love a garden, do yon, my dear 7 ’ said Nancy, 
thinking that wis turn in the point of view might help 
her husband. ‘ We should agree in that : I give a deal 
of time to the garden.’ 

‘ Ah, there ’s plenty of gardening at the Red House,’ 
said Godfrey, surprised at the difficulty he found in 
approaching a proposition which had seemed so easy 
to him in the distance. ‘ You’ve done a good part by 
Eppie, Itlamer, for sixteen years. It ’ud be a great 
comfort to you to see her well provided for, wouldn’t 
it ? Sh6 looks blooming and healthy, but not fit for 
any hardships : she doesn’t look like a strapping girl 
come of working parents. You ’d like to see her taken 
care of by those who can leave her well off, and make 
a lady of her ; she’s more fit for it than for a rough 
life, such as ^e might come to have in a few years’ 
time.’ 

A slight flush came over Mamer’s face, and disap- 
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peared, like a passing gleam. Eppie ivas simply ■won- 
dering Mr. Ca'ss sbonld talk so about tiling tliat seemed 
to have nothing to do with reality ; but Silas was hurt 
and uneasy. 

* I don't take your meaning, sir,’ he answered, not 
having words at command to express the mingled feel- 
ing with which he had heard Mr Cass’s words. 

°Well, my meaning is this, Marner,’ said Godfrey, 
determined to come to the point. ‘ Mrs. Cass and I, 
you know, have no children — nobody to benefit by our 
good home and everything else W'e have — more than 
enough for ourselves. And we should like to have 
somebody in Ike place of a daughter to us — we should 
like to have Eppie, and treat her in every way as our 
own child. It would be a great comfort to you in your 
old age, I hope, to see her fortune made in that \ray, 
after you have been at the trouble of bringing her up so 
well. And it ’s right you should have every reward for 
that. And Eppie, I’m sure, will always love you and 
be mateful to you : she’d come and see yon very often, 
and we should all be on the look-out to do everything 
as we could towards making you comfortable.’ 

A plain man like Godfrey Cass, speaking under some 
embarrassment, necessarily blunders on words that are 
coarser than his intentions, and that are likely to fall 
gratingly oti susceptible feelings. While he had been 
speaking, Eppie had quietly passed her arm behind 
Silas’s head, and let her hand rest against it caressmgly : 
she felt, him trembling violently. He was silent for 
some moments when Sir. Cass had ended — powerless 
under the conflict of emotions, all alike painful. Ejipie’s 
heart was swelling at the sense that her father was in 
distress ; and she was just going to lean down and speak 
to him, when one struggling dread at last gainea the 
mastery over every other in Silas, and he said, faintly — 

‘ Eppie, my child, speak. I won’ t stand in your way. 
Thank Mr. and Mrs. Cass.’ 

Eppie took her hand from her father’s head, and 
came forward a step. Her cheeks were flushed, but no t 
■with shyness this time : the sense that her father was 
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in doubt and suffering banished that sort of self-eon* 
sciousness. She dropped a low curtsy, first to Mrs. Cass 
and then to Mr. Cass, and said — 

‘ Thank you, ma’am — thank you, sir. But I can’t 
leave my father, nor own any fiody nearer than him. 
^d I don’t want to be a lady-^thank you all the same * 
(here Eppie dropped another curtsy). ’ ‘ I couldn’t give 
np the folks I’ve been used to.’ 

Eppie’s lip began to tremble a little at the lost words. 
She retreatra to her father’s chair again, and held him 
round the neck ; while Silas, with a subdued sob, put 
up his hand to grasp hers. 

The tears were in Nancy’s eye*, but her sympathy 
with Eppie was, naturally, divided with distres on her 
husband’s account. She dared not speak, wondering 
what was going on in her husband’s mind. 

Godfrey felt an irritation inevitable to almost all of 
ns when wo encounter an unexpected obstacle. He 
had been full of his own penitence and resolution to 
retrieve his error as far as the time was left to him ; 
he was possessed with all-important feelings, that were 
to lead to a predetermined course of action which he had 
fixed on as the right, and he was not prepared to enter 
with lively appreciation into other people’s feelings 
counteracting his virtuous resolves. The agitation 
with which he spoke again was not quite unmixed with 
anger. 

‘ But I have a claim on you Eppie — the strongest 
of all claims. It is my duty, Mamcr, to own Eppie as 
my child, and provide for her. She is my oivn child — 
her mother was my wife. I have a natural claim on 
her that must stand before every other ’ 

Eppie had given a violent start, and turned quite 
pale. Silas, on the contrary, who had been relieved, 
by Eppie’s answer, from the dread lest his mind should 
be in opposition to hers, felt the spirit of resistance in 
him set free, not without a touch of parental fierceness. 
* Then, sir,’ he answered, with an accent of bitterness 
that had been silent in him since the memorable day 
when his youthful hope had perished — * then, sir, why 
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dida' t jou say so sixteen years ago, and claim her before 
I’d come to love her, i’stcad o’ coming to take her from 
Ime now, when you might as well take the heart out o’ 
my body 7 God gave her to me because you turned 
your back upon her, and He looks upon her as mine : 
you’ve no right to her ! When a man turns a blessing 
from bis door, it falls to them as take it in.* 

‘ I know that, Mamer. I was wrong. I’ve repented 
of my conduct in that matter,’ said Godfrey, who could 
not help feeling the edge of Silas’s words. 

‘ I’m glad to hear it, sir,’ said Mamer, with gathering 
excitement ; ‘ but repentance doesn’t alter what ’s been 
going on for sixteen year. Your coming now arid saying 
‘‘ I’m her father ” doesn’t alter the feelings inside us. 
It ’s me she 's been calling her father ever since she could 
say the word.’ 

* But I think you might look at the thing more reason* • 
ably, Mamer,’ said Godfrev, unexpectedly awed by the 
weaver’s direct tmth-speaking. ^It isn’t ns if she was 
to be taken quite away from you, so that you’d never 
see her again. She’ll be very near you, and come to 
see you very often. She’ll feel just the same towards 
you.’ 

‘ Just the same 7 ’ said Mamer, more bitterly than 
ever. ‘How’ll she feel just the same for me as she 
does now, when we eat o’ the same bit, and drink o’ the 
same cup, and think o’ the same things from one day’s 
end to another 7 Just the same 7 that’s idle talk. 
You’d cut us i’ two,’ 

Godfrey, unqualified by experience to discern the 
pregnancy of Maraer’s simple words, felt rather angry 
again. It seemed, to him that the weaver was very 
selfish (a judgment readily passed by those who have 
never tested their own power of sacrifice) to oppose 
what was undoubtedly for Eppie’s welfare ; and he felt 
himself called upon, for her sake, to assert his authority'. 

■ ‘ I should have thought, Mamer,’ he said, severely — 

‘ I should have thought your affection for Eppie would 
have made you rejoice in what was for her good, even 
if it did call upon you to give up something. You ought 
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to romcmbor tlmt your ouu bfo in unccrtntn, nnrl thnt 
she’s nt an npo now when lier lot may soon bo fixed in 
a way very dilTercnb from what it trould bo in her 
fallwr’s home ; she may marry some low working-man, 
and then, \Nhatcvcr I might do for her, I couldn't make 
i>cr wcll-o(T. you're putting yourself in the way of her 
^\elfnte ; and though I’m sorry to hurt you after what 
you’ve done, and what I've left undone, I feel now it’s 
my dut}’ to insist on taking care of my own (laughter. 
I want to do m.v duty.’ 

It would be diflicult to saj* whether it were Silas or 
Eppio that (vas most dcepl)* 'stirred bj’ this last snecch 
of (}odfro 3 *’(-. Thought had l>cen very bus 3 ' in Kppio 
ns she listened to the contest between her old long- 
loved father and this new unfamiliar father who had 
Buddeulj' come to fill the place of that bhu'k featureless 
shadow which had held the ring and ])lnred it on her 
mother's finger. Her imagination had darted back- 
ward in conjccinrcs, nivd forward in prevision®, of what 
this revealed fathcrltood implied ; and there w ere words 
in Godfrey’s la.st sjKweh which helped to make the pre- 
visions especially definite. Xot that thc^e thoughts, 
either of past or future, determined her resolution — 
that was (ictcrmincd bj* the feelings wliiob vibrated (o 
every word Silas bad uttered ; but they raised, even 
apart from tbc,®n feeling®, a repulsion tow nrds the offered 
lot and the newly-revealed father. 

Silas, on the other band, was again stricken in con- 
science, and alarmed lest Godfrey’.s accii'-ntion should 
bo true — lest ho should bo raiding his own will ns an 
obstnelo to Eppic’s good. For ninny moments he- was 
mute, struggling for the self-conquest necessary to the 
uttering of the difficult words. They came out tremu- 
louslv. 

‘ iMl say no more. Let it be ns you will. Speak to 
the child. I’ll hinder nothing.’ 

Even Nancy, with all the aouto sensibility of her own 
nflcctions, shared her husband's view*, that Mnrncr was 
not justifiable in his wish to retain Eppio, after lier real 
father had avowed himself. She felt that it was a very 
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hard trial for the poor weaver, but her code allowed no 
question that a father by blood must hare a claim above 
that of any foster-father. Besides, Nancy, used all her 
life to plenteous circumstances and the privileges of 
‘respectability,’ could not enter into the pleasures 
which early nurture and habit connect with all the 
little aims and efforts of the poor who are born poor : 
to her mind, Eppic, in being restored to her birthright, 
was entering on a too long withheld but unquestionable 
good. Hence she heard Silas’s last words with relief, 
and thought, os Godfrey did, that their wish was 
achieved. 

‘ Eppie, my dear,’ said Godfrey, looking at his daugh- 
ter, not without some embarrassment, under the sense 
that she was old enough to judge him, ‘ it’ll always be 
our wish that you should show your love and gratitude 
to one who ’s fieen a father to you so many years, and 
wo shall wont to help you to make him comfortable in 
every way. But we hope you’ll come to love us as 
well ; and though I haven’t been what a father should 
have been to you all tliese years, I wish to do the utmost 
in my power for you for the rest of my life, and provide 
for you as my only child. And you’ll have the best of 
mothers in my wife — that’ll be a blessing you haven’t 
known since you were old enough to know it.’ 

‘ My dear, you’ll bo a treasure to me,’ said Nancy, in 
her gentle voice. ‘ We shall w’ant for nothing when we' 
have our daughter.’ 

Eppje did not come forward and curtsy, as-she had 
done before. She held Silas’s hand in hers, and masped 
it firmly — ^it was a weaver’s hand, with a palm and 
finger-tips that were sensitive to such pressure — while 
she spoke with colder decision than before. 

‘ Thank you, ma’am — ^thonk you, sir, for your offers 
•—they’re very great, and far above my wish. For 
1 should have no delight in life any more if I was forced 
to go away from my father, and knew he was sitting at 
home, a-fhinking of mo and feeling lone. We’ve been 
used to bo happy together every day, and I can’t think 
o’ no happiness uathout him. And he says he’d no- 
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body i’ the world till I was sent to him, and he’d have 
nothing when I was gone. And he ’s took care of me 
and loved me from the drst, and I’ll cleave to him as 
long as he lives, and nobody shall ever come between 
him and me.’ 

‘ But you must make sure, Eppie,’ said Silas, in a low 
voice — ‘ you must make sure as you won’ t ever be sorry, 
because you’ve made your choice to stay among poor 
folks, and with poor clothes and things, when you might 
ha’ had everything o’ the best.’ 

His sensitiveness on this point had increased as ho 
listened to Eppic’s words of faithful aflcction. 

* I can never be sorry, father,’ said Eppic. ‘ I 
shouldn’t know what to think on or to wish for with 
dne things about me, as I haven’t been used to. And 
it ’ud be poor work for mo to put on things, and ride in 
a gig, and sit in a place at church, as 'ud make them 
as Tm fond of think me unfitting company for ’em. 
What could I care for then ? ’ 

Nancy looked at Godfrey with a pained questioning 
glance. But his eyes were fixed on the floor, where ho 
was moving the end of his stick, as if ho were pondering 
on something absently. She thought there was, a word 
which might perhaps come better from her lips than 
from his. 

‘ WTiatyou say is natural, my dear child— it’s natural 
'you should cling to those who’ve brought you up,’ she 
said, mildly; Hiut there’s a duty you owe to your 
lawful father. There's perhaps something to be given 
up on more sides than one. When your father opens 
his home to you, I think,it’s right you shouldn’t turn 
your back on it.’ 

‘ I can’t feel as I’ve got any father but one,’ said 
Eppie, impetuously, while the tears gathered. * Fve 
always thought of a little home where he’d sit i’ the 
comer, and I should fend and do everything for him : 
I can’t think o’ no other home. T wasn’t brought up 
to be a lady, and I can’t turn my mind to it. I like 
the working folks, and their houses, and their ways. 
And,’ she ended passionately, while the tears fell, ‘ I’m 
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promised to marry a working man, as ’ll live with father, 
and help me to take care of him.’ 

Godfrey looked up at Nancy with a flushed face and 
a smarting dilation of the eyes. This frustration of a 
purpose towards which he had set out under the exalted 
consciousness that he was about to compensate in some 
degree for the greatest demerit of his life, made him feel 
the air of the room stifling. 

^ Let us go,’ he said, in an undertone. 

_ _ TTe won’t talk of this any longer now,’ said Nancy, 
rising. ‘ We’re your well-wishers, my dear — and yoprs 
too, Mamer. We shall come and see you again. It’s 
getting late now.’ 

In this way she covered her husband’s abrupt de- 
parture, for Godfrey had gone straight to the door, 
unable to say more. 


CHAPTER XX. 

Xaxcy and Godfrey walked home under the starlight 
ia silence. 'Wlien they entered the oaken parlour, 
Godfrey threw himself into his chair, while Nancy laid 
down her bonnet and shawl, and stood on the hearth 
near her husband, unwilling to leave him even for a few 
minutes, and yet fearing to utter any word lest it might 
j'ar on his feeling. At last Godfrey turned his head 
towards her, and their eyes met, dwelling in that meet- 
ing without any movement on eitlier side. That quiet 
mutual gaze of a trusting husband and wife is like the 
first moment of rest or refuge from a great weariness or 
n great danger — ^not to be mterfered with by speech or 
action which would distract the sensations &om the 
fresh enjoyment of repose. 

But presently he put out his hand, and as Nancy 
placed hers within it, he drew her towards him, and 
said — 

‘ That ’s ended ! ’ 
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She bent to kiss him, and then said, as she stood by 
his side, ‘ Yes, I’m afraid n’o must give up the hope 
of having her for a daughter. It wouldn’t be right to 
want to force her to come to us against her will. We 
can’t alter her bringing up and what’s come of it.’ 

‘ No,’ said Godfrey, with a keen decisiveness of tone, 
in contrast with his usually careless and uncmphatic 
speech — ‘ there ’s debts we can’t pay like money debts, 
paying extra for the years that have slipped by. 
While I’ve been putting oil. and putting oil, the trees 
have been growing — it’s too late now. Mamer was in 
the riglit in what he said about a man’s turning away 
a blessing from his door: it falls to somebody else. 
I wanted to pass for childless once, Nancy — I shall pass 
for childless now against my wish.’ 

Nancy did not speak immediately, but after a little 
while she asked — ^You won’t make it known, then, 
about Eppie’s being your daughter ? ’ 

‘ No — where would be the good to anybody ? — only 
harm. I must do what I can for her in the state of life 
she chooses. I must see who it is she *s thinking of 
marrying.’ 

* If it won’t do any good to make the thing'known,* 
said Nancy, who thought she might now allow herself 
the relief of entertaining a feeling whieh she had 
tried to silence before, * 1 should bo very thankful for 
father and Priscilla never to be troubled mtb knowing 
what was done in the past, more than about Dunscy : 
it can’t be helped, their knowing that.' 

‘ I shall put it in my nill — I think I shall put it in 
my uill. I shouldn’ t like to leave anything to bo found 
out, like this of Dunsoy,’ said Godfrey, meditatively. 
‘ But I can’t see anything but difficulties that ’ud come 
from telling it now. I must do what I can to make 
her happy in her own way. I’ve a notion,’ ho added 
after a moment’s pause, ‘it's Aaron Winthrop she meant 
she was engaged to. I^remembor seeing him with her 
and Mamer going away ’from church.’ 

‘ Well, he’s very sober and industrious,’ said Nancy, 
trying to view the matter as cheerfully as possible. 
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Godfrey fell into thoughtfulness again. Presently he 
looked up at Nancy sorrowfully, and said — 

‘ She ’s a very pretty, nice girl, isn’t she, Nancy ? ’ 

‘Yes, dear; and with just your hair and eyes: I won- 
dered it had never struck me before.’ 

* I tlunk she took a dislike to me at the thought of 
my being her father : I could see a change in her manner 
after that.’ 

* She couldn’t bear to think of not looking on Marner 
ns her father,’ said Nancy, not wishing to confirm her 
husband’s painful impression. 

‘ She thinks I did wrong by her mother as well as by 
her. She thinks me worse wan I am. But she mwst 
think it: she can never know all. It’s part of my 

? unishment, Nancy, for my daughter to dislike me. 

should never have got -into that trouble if I’d been 
true to you — if I hadn’t been a fool. I’d no right to 
expect anything but evil could come of that marriage — 
and when I shirked doing a father’s part too.* 

Nancy was silent : her spirit of rectitude would Pot 
let her try to soften, the edge of what she felt to be 
a just compunction. He spoke again after a little 
wmle, but the tone was rather changed: there was 
tenderness mingled with the previous self-reproach. 

‘ And I got you, Nancy, in spite of all ; and yet Pve 
been grumbling and uneasy because I hadn’t something 
else — os if I deserved it.’ 

‘ You’ve never been wanting to me, Godfrey,’ sJiid 
Nancy, with quiet sinceri^. ‘ My only trouble would 
be gone if you resigned yourself to the lot that’s been 
pven us.’ 

‘ Well, perhaps, it isn’t too late to mend a bit there. 
Though it is too late to mend some things, say whnt 
they will.’ 
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CHAPTER XXL 

Th£ next morning, when Silas and Eppie were seated 
at their breakfast, he said to her, — 

‘ Eppie, there ’s a thing I’ve had on my mind to do 
this two year, and now the monej ’s been brought back 
to us, we can do it. I’ye been turning it over and over 
in the night, and I think we’ll set out to-morrow, while 
the fine days last. We’ll leave the house and every- 
thing for your godmother to take care on, and we’ll 
make a little bundle o’ things and set out.’ 

‘ Where to go, daddy ? ’ said Eppie, in much surprise. 

‘ To my old country — to thetown where I was bom — 
up Lantern Yard. I want to see Mr. Paston, the minis- 
ter : something may ha’ come out to make ’em know 
I was innicent o’ ttie robbery. And Mr. Paston was 
a man with a deal o’ fight — ^I want to speak to him 
about the drawing o’ the lots. And I should like to 
talk to him about the relipon o' this country-side, for 
I partly think he doesn’t Imow on it.’ 

Eppie was very joyful, for there was the prospect not 
only of wonder and delight at seeing a strange country, 
but also of coming back to tell Aaron all about it. 
Aaron was so much wiser than she was about most 
things — ^it would be rather pleasant to have this liitle 
advantage over him. Mrs. Winthrop, though pos- 
sessed with a dim fear of dangers attendant on so long 
a jotuney, and requiring many assurances that it would 
not take them out of the region of carrier’s carts and 
slow waggons, was nevertheless well pleased that Silas 
should revisit his own country, and find out if he had 
been cleared from that false accusation. 

‘ You’d be easier in your mind for the rest o’ your 
life. Master Mamer,’ said Dolly — ‘that you would. 
And if there ’s any light to be got up the yard as you 
talk on, we’ve need of it i’ this world, and I’d be glad on 
it myself, if yon could bring it back.’ 
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So, on the fourth day from that time, Silas and 
Eppie, in their Sunday 'clothes, with a small bundle 
tied in a blue linen himdkercluef, were'maMng their 
way through the streets of a great manufacturing town. 
Silas, bewildered by the changes thirty years had brought 
over his native place, had stopped several persons in 
succession to ask them the name of this town, that he 
might be sure he was not under a mistake about it. 

‘ Ask for Lantern Yard, father — ask this gentleman 
with the tassels on his sho^ders a-standing at the shop- 
door ; he isn’t in a hurry like the rest,’ said Eppie, in 
some distress at her father's bewilderment, and ill at 
ease, besides, amidst the noise, the movement, and the 
multitude of strange indifferent faces. 

‘ Eh, my child, he won’t know anything about it,’ 
said Silas ; * gentlefolks didn’t ever go up the Yard. 
But happen somebody can tell me which is the way to 
Prison Street., where the jail is. I know the way out 
o' that as if Pd seen it yesterday.’ 

With some difSculty, after many turnings and new 
inquiries, they reachra Prison Street; and the grim 
walls of the jail, the first object that answered to any 
image in SUas’s memory, cheered him with the certi- 
tude, which no assurance of the town's name had 
hitherto given him, that he was in his native place. 

‘Ah,’ he said, drawing a long breath, ‘there’s the 
jail, Eppie ; that ’s just the same : I am’t afraid now. 
It ’s the third turning on the left hand from the jail 
doors, that ’s the way we must go.’ 

‘ Oh, what a dark ugly place ! ’ said Eppie. ‘ How it 
hides Ae sky ! It ’s worse than the Workhouse. I’m 
glad you don’t live in this town now, fa^er. Is Lan- 
tern Y^ard like this street ? ’ 

‘ My precious child,’ said Silas, smiling, ‘ it isn’t a big 
street like this. I never was easy i’ this street myself, 
but I was fond o’ Lantern Yard. The shops here are 
all altered, I think — ^I can’t make ’em out ; but I shall 
know the turning, because it ’s the third.’ 

‘ Here it is,’ he said, in a tone of satisfaction, as they 
came to a narrow alley. ‘ And then we must go to the 
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left again, and then straight for’ard for a bit, np Shoe 
Lane ; and then we shall be at the entry next to the 
o’erhanging window, where there’s the nick in the road 
for the water to ran. Eh, I can see it all.’ 

* Oh, father, I’m like as if I was stifled,’ said Eppie. 
' I Qouldn’t have thought as any folks lived i’ this way, 
so close together. How pretty the Stone-pits ’oil look 
when we get back ! ’ 

‘ It loote comical to me, child, now — and smells bad. 
I can’t think as it usened to smell so.’ 


Here and there a sallow, begrimed face looked oat 
from a gloomy doorway at the strangers, and increased 
Eppie’s uneasiness, so that it was a longed-for relief 
when they issued from the alleys into Shoe Lane, where 
there was a broader strip of sky. 

‘ Dear heart ! ’ said Silos, ‘why, there’s people com- 
ing out o’ the Yard as if they’d been to chapel at this 
time o’ day — ^a weekday noon ! ' 

Suddenly he started and stood still with a look of 
distressed amazement, that alarmed Eppie. They were 
before an opening in front of a large factory, from 
which men and women were streaming for their mid- 
day meal. 

‘Father,’ said Eppie, clasping his arm, ‘what’s the 
matter ? ’ 


But she had to speak again and again before Silas 
could answer her. 


‘ It ’s gone, child,’ he said, at last, in strong agitation — 
‘ Lantern Yard ’s gone. It must ha’ been here, because 
here ’s the house with the o’erhanging window — I know 
that — it’s just the same ; but they’ve made this new 
opening ; and see that big factory ! It’s all gone — 
chapel and all.’ 

‘Come into that little brush-shop and sit down, 
father — they’ll let you sit down,’ said Eppie, alwa3rs on 
the watch lest one of her father’s strange attacks ^ould 
come on. ‘ Perhaps the people can tell you all about it.’ 

But neither from the brush-maker, who had come to 
Shoe Lane only ten years ago, when the factory was 
already built, nor from any other source within his 
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reach, could Silas learn anything of tlie old Lantern 
Yard friends, or of Mr. Paston, the i^ister. 

‘ The old place is all swop’ away, Silas said to Dolly 
Winthrop on the night of his return—* tho little ^ave- 
•yard and ever 3 ’thing. The old homo s gone ; 1 vo no 
home hut this now. I shall never know whelliCT th 03 
got at the truth o’ tlic robbery, nor whether Mr. Paston 
could ho’ given me any light about tho drawing o the 

lots. It’sdarktoinc, Mrs. Winthrop, that is; 1 doubt 

it’ll be dark to the last.’ . . , 

‘ Well, yes, Master Mnrner, said Doll}*, who sat with 
a placid listening face, now' bordered by grey hairs ; 

‘ 1 doubt it may. It ’s the will o’ Them above as a many 
things should bo dark to ns ; but there ’s some things 
as Pvo never felt i’ tho dark about, and thej*’ro mostly 
what comes i’ the day’.s work. You were hard done by 
that once. Master ilarner, and it seems as j’ou’ll never 
know tho rights of it ; but that doesn’t hinder there 
heitig a rights. Master Mamcr, for all it’s dark to yon 
and me.’ 

‘ No,’ said Silas, ‘ no ; that doesn’t hinder. Since 
the time the child was sent to me and I've come to love 
her a.s myself, I’ve had light enough to tnistcn hy ; 
aud. now she says she’ll never Icavo me, I think 1 shall 
tresten till I die.’ 


CONCLUSION. 

There was one time of the year wliieh was held in 
Raveloe to be especially suitable for a wedding. It 
was wiien the great lilacs and laburnums in- tho olcl- 
fasliioncd gardens showed their golden and purple 
wealth above the lichen-tinted walls, and when there 
were calves still young enough to w-ant bucketfuls of 
fragrant milk. People were not so busy then as thej* 
must become when tho full chccsc-making and the 
mowing had sot in ; and besides, it was a time when 
X'IoOm n 
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a light bridal dress could be worn trith comfort and seen 
to advantage. 

Happily the sunshine fell more warmly than usual 
on the lilac tufts the morning that Eppie was married, 
for her dress was a very light one. She had often 
thought, though with a feeling of renunciation, that 
the perfection of a wedding-dress would be a white 
cotton, with the tiniest pink sprig at wide intervals ; 
so that when Mis. Godfrey Cass begged to provide one, 
and asked Eppie to choose what it should be, previous 
meditation had enabled her to give a decided ansi^er 
at once. 

Seen at a little distance as she walked across the 
churchyard and down the village, she seemed to be 
attired in pure white, and her hair looked like the dash 
of gold on a lily. One hand was on her husband’s arm, 
and with the other she clasped the hand of her father 
Silas. 

‘ You won’t be giving me away, father,’ she had said 
before they went to church ; ‘ you’ll only be taking 
Aaron to be a son to you.’ 

Dolly Winthrop walked behind with her husband ; 
and there ended we little bridal procession. 

There were many eyes to look at it, and Miss Priscilla 
Lammeter was glad that she and her father had hap- 
pened to drive up to the door of the Bed House just in 
time to see this pretty sight. They had come to keep 
Nancy company to-day, because Mr. Cass had had to go 
away to L;^erly, for special reasons. That seemed to 
be a pity, for othernise he might have gone, as Sfr. 
Crackenworp and Mr. Osgood certainly would, to look 
on at the wedding-feast which he had ordered at the 
Eainbow, naturally feeling a great interest in the weaver 
who had been wronged by one of his own family. 

’ I could ha’ wished Nancy had had the luck to find 
a child like that and bring her .up,’ said Priscilla to her 
father, as they sat in the gig ; ‘ I should ha’ had some- 
thing young to think of then, besicies the lambs and the 
calves.’ 

‘ Yes, my dear, yes,’ said Ifr. Lammeter ; ‘ one feels 
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that os one geta older. Thin g s look dim to old folks : 
they’d need have some young eyes about ’em, to let ’em 
Imow the world ’s the same as it used to be.’ 

Nancy came out now to ■welcome her father and 
sister ; and Sie wedding group had passed on beyond 
the Bed House to the humbler part of the village. 

Dolly Winthrop was the first to divine that old Mr 
Macey, who had been set in his avm-ehair outside his 
own door, would expect some special notice as they 
passed, since he \ras too old to be at the wedding- 
feast. 

‘Mr. Macey ’s looking for a word from us,’ said Dolly; 
* he’ll be hurt if we pass him and say nothing — and him 
so racked with rheumatiz.’ 

So they turned aside to shake hands with the old 
man. He had looked forward to the occasion, and had 
his premeditated speech. 

‘Well, Master Mamer,’ he said, in a voice that qua- 
vered a good deal, ‘ I’ve lived to see my words come true. 
I was the first to say there was no harm in you, though 
your looks might be again’ you ; and I was the first to 
say you’d get your money back. And it’s nothing but 
rightful as you should. And I’d ha’ said the “ Amens,” 
and willing, at the holy matrimony; but Tookey ’s done 
it a good while now, and I hope you’ll have none the 
worse luck.’ 

In the open yard before the Kainbow, the party of 
guests were already assembled, though it was still 
nearly an hour before the appointed feast-time. But 
by this means they could not only enjoy the slow 
advent of their pleasme ; they had also ample leismre 
to tallc of Silas Mamer’s strange history, and arrive by 
due degrees at the conclusion that he had brought 
a blessing on himself by acting like a father to a lone 
motherless child. Even the fnnier did not negative 
this sentiment : on the contrary, he look it up as pecu- 
liarly his own, and invited any hardy person present to 
contradict him. But he met with no contradiction ; 
and all differences among the company were merged in 
a general agreement -with 5&. Snell’s sentiment, that 

o2 
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\vhcn n man liad deserved his good luck, it was the part 
of his neighbours to wish him joy. 

As the bridal group approaehed, n hearty cheer was 
raised in the Rainbow yard ; and Ben Winthrop, •whoso 
jokes had retained their acecptable flavour, found it 
agreeable to turn in there and receive congratulations ; 
not requiring the proposed inter val of quiet at the Stone- 
pits before joining the company. 

Eppio had a larger garden than she had ever ex- 
pected there now ; and in other ■ways tliere had been 
alterations at the expense of Jlr. Cass, the landlord, 
to suit Silas’s larger family. For ho and Eppie had 
declared that they would rather stay at the Stone-pits 
than go to any new homo. Tire garden was fenced -nuth 
stones on two sides, but in front there was an open 
fence, througli which the flowers shone ■with answ’ering 
gladness, as the four united people came within sight 
of them. 

‘ Oh, father,’ said Eppie, ‘what a pretty homo ours is ! 
I think nobody could be happier than wo arc.’ 


THE END. 
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PART I. 

CHArTER I. 

Summary. — ^In former times ignorant villagers ^verc 
accustomed to view vitli suspicion and even to attribute 
to tbo influence of tbe devil wbatovor tbey V'ere imfamiliar 
with. So it happened that when Silas Marner, a pale- 
faced weaver, with short-sighted protruding eyes, came to 
live in the v^ago of Ravcloe, ho was regarded with sus- 
picion, not unmixed with fear, by the peasants, who were 
accustomed to think of God less as a land father than as 
a pow'erful Being, who could with difBculty be dissuaded 
from doing them harm. Baveloe was an agricultural 
village, w'here a few leading farmers and landowners lived 
in comfort despite their bad farming, since they were 
able to soil their produce at a good profit, owing to the 
prevnlonoe of war in Europe. 

Silas Mamor was subject to cataleptic fits. Before 
coming to Ravcloe ho had lived in a largo manufacturing 
tow'n, where ho belonged to an obscure religious sect, 
among whoso members the fits, to which he was subject, 
were attributed to divine agency, although Silas Mamor 
could not remember, and was too truthful to invent any 
visions having occurred to him when under the influence 
of these fits. 

Among the members of the church to which Silas 
Marner belonged ^ras a great friend of his called William 
Dane, w'hose conceited, self-reliant nature was very 
ctiScrcnt from the simple humility of Silas Marner. Thus 
William Bane believed that he wns certain of salvation, 
while SOas Mamor only hoped for this blessing. Silas 
Marner was betrothed to a servant-girl named Sarah. 
William Dane used to accompany Marner and Sarah in 
their walks. Marner had no suspicion of William Dane. 
But William Dane used to say to other members of the 
church that Silas Marnor’s fits were due, not to the favour 
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o£ God, but to tho influrncc ol Satan. Now tlio senior 
deacon o! llic chnrcb fell pick, and was wnlcbcd among 
others by Silas Idnrncr and William Dane, tho latter 
relieving tho former at two in tho morning. But ono 
night Silas Marncr while watching the deacon iiad a fit, 
from which he did not recover fill four in the morning, 
when it ^m8 found that the deacon nas dead, that William 
Dane nns not present, that tho church mone^’ had been 
removed from the desk near the deacon’s bed, and that 
a knife, belonging to Silas Mnmer, was lying in a drancr 
of tho dc.sk. Suspicion of the theft fell upon Silas Marncr, 
and ho wap summoned before n meeting of the church. 
As it wis considered wTong by the ehurcli members to 
report tlio matter to the police, thoj’ knell in prayer, and 
then drew Jots in order to discover the guilty* person. 
Tho lots deolarcd Silas Mnmer guilty. 

Now up to this time .Silas had had faith in God, and 
believed that Ho would prove his innocence by means of 
the lots. When the lots declared Silas guilty, his heart 
was broken, and he cea«cd to have faith in God, or love 
for his fellow men. To complete his troubles, Samli 
broke off her engagement with him and married William 
Dane. Soon it was known among tho members of tho 
church that Marncr had loft the tomi. Wo have already 
seen that ho had gone to the village of Raveloc, where tlio 
villogcrs distnusted him on account of his strange appear- 
ance and the unfamiliar sonnd of his loom. They attri- 
buted his fits to tho devil, and might have persecuted 
him, if ho bad not been useful to them, huyuig tlircad 
from tho poor, and selling clolh to the rich. 

Page 1. 1. Jn the dayst^uc. at the end of tho eighteenth 
and at tho beginning of the nineteenth century. 

1-2. tchen (he epinning-xcheds . . . farmhotuet : in the 
day.s of ‘home industries', Ijclorc the ‘factory system’ 
hod fully developed, u-licn farmers’ uives still ppiin their' 
own yarn. 

2. clothed . . . thrcaddacc : clad in silk dresses trimmed 
uith fine lace. 

4. in districts far . . . lanes : on tho narrow ways in 
remote country districts. 

5. deep . . . hills : far in tho interior of the hills. 

G. pallid wtderskal men : pale men of short stature, of 
poor physique. 
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by the side . . . brawny country-folk : by comparison 
with the big and muscular villagers (natives of the soil). 

7-8. looked . . . race ; seemed liko the relics of a con- 
quered people, driven from their homes and lands by 
a stronger race. 

9. alien-looking : foreign-looking. 

10. 0)1 the upland : on the hill-side. 
against ; by contrast with. 

11. what dog . . . heavy bag ? ; no dog can see without 
uneasiness a person bcnduig under the weight of a heavy 
bntden. This is a ‘ rhetorical question one that carries 
with it its own answer, and is asked, not to obtain informa- 
tion, but to impart vigour or passion to an oration or 
narrative. 

11-12. These pale ‘mem linen- weavers. 

12. rardy stirred abroad-, seldom moved from their 
homes. 

roilhoul . . . burden ; without carrying a bag whoso 
contents roused the superstitious fears of the ignorant 
peasantry. 

13-lS. The shepherd hituself . , , Evil One t although 
the shepherd had no reason to suppose that the bag con- 
tained anything more than thread spun from flax, or 
cotton woven from the thread, and although he admitted 
that weaving was a necessary trade, he yet suspected that 
it could not bo carried on without the aid of the devil. 

lS-22. In that far-off time . . . knife-grinder : In those 
(Ustant times anything unusual, or winch occurred but 
seldom and at irregular intervals, such as the arrival of 
a man with a bos of petty merchandise or of one whose 
business it was to sharpen knives, was wont to excite the 
superstitions fears of an ignorant jieasantiy. 

22- 3. had their . . . origin ; lived, or came from. 

23- 5. and how... father and mother-, and how (demanded 
the ^lagers) could the csistenco of a man bo accounted 
for. if you were not oven acquainted with any one who 
know his parents 7 

2G-7. the tcorld . . . mystery: anything with which 
they were not personally acquainted in their daily lives 
seemed strange and incomprehonsihlo to the villagers in 
those far-ofl days. 

27-S. 3. to their untravdled thought . . . the spring: 
to thoic limited experience and imagination the lUe 
of a travelling weaver ivas as incomprehensible as the 
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existence of birds of passage, like the sn-alloirs, which Oy 
to warmer countries in the winter, but return to England 
in the spring. 

P.VGE 2 3. a sctlkr : one who came to take up his 
abode permanently among them. 
distant parts : remote districts. 

4. hardly ever . . . distrust: seldom ceased to bo an 
object of some suspicion. 

5-7. which would have prevented . . . crime : so that no 
one would have felt any astonishment if, after leading 
a perfectly respectable life for a long time, ho had suddenly 
perpetrated some crime. 

7-9. especially . . . handicraft: and still more would 
this be the case if the settler were at all famous for book- 
learning, or exhibited any dexterity in the manual arts. 

9-11. All cleverness . . . suspicious : the peasantry 
looked askance at all skill, whether shown in guiclaicss in 
the (to them) difficult art of speech, or in any other 
accomplishment Avith which they were not familiar. 

12-li. honest folks . . . weather: (the villagers thought 
that) trustworthy people, those whom they had knoum 
from their birth upAvards, were seldom very intelligent or 
skilful, except in such tl^gs as weather-prophecy — ^fore- 
telling rain or fine weather &om the signs in the sky. 

16-17. and the process . . . conjuring : and the means of 
acquiring slull or quickness of any kind AA^re so completely 
unknoAvn to the villagers, that they seemed to them as 
marvellous as feats of conjiuing. 

conjuring ; juggling, to practise (apparently) magical 
arts. 

20. aliens : strangers, foi-eigners. 
rustic neighbours : those who lived near them in the 
country. 

21-2. usually contracted . . . loneliness : they generally 
developed those peculiar ways, which are a mark of people 
out ofi and isolated from their ncighboAms. 

23. this centtn y ; the nineteenth century. 

24. tcorked . . . vocation : followed his calling. 

2a. the nutty hedgerows : roAVS of bushes Avith nut-trees 
groAving amongst them, forming the fences and boAindaries 
between fields. 

27. stone-pit : quarry from which stones had once been 
dug. 
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27-36. The questionable sound . . . weaver ; thb mys- 
terious sound of Silas’s u'caTing-macliinc, so different from 
' the pleasant well-known sound of tlio wind soparating the 
corn from the chaff, or the regular heat of the instrument 
for threshing corn, half charmed and half terrified the 
boys of Ravoloo, who would frequently give up gathering 
nuts, or robbing birds’ nests in order to look in at the 
window of the stone cottage, overcoming any fear of the 
mysterious movements of the weaving-machine by a sense 
of amused contempt for its varied sounds and for the 
huddled form of the weaver, who, as he worked the machino 
Avith his feet, seemed to resemble a prisoner at the tread- 
mill. 

36. iread-inill : a large wheel with steps, upon which 
prisoners formerly trod, thus causing the wheel to work 
machinery. 

37-8. pauafiij . . . thread •. ceasing for a moment to 
Avork his machine in order to disentangle a knot in the 
thread, or to tie a broken thread. 

39. chary of his time ; unwilling to spare time from the 
pursuit of his trade. 

39- 40. he liked ... so ill : ho disliked their intrusion so 
much. 

40- S. 1. 7ic would . . . loom ; ho used to get down from 
fais scat at his weaving-machine. 


Pa(^ 3. 1-3. would fix . . . terror : would stare at them 
in fear cause them invariably to run away 

3-8. For how... rear ? ; for they did not realize that the 

countenance of 
only perceive clearly objects that Avoro 
close at hand. They thought rather that such a terrible 
gaze had poAver to afflict the hindmost in the flight with 

*y • • • mind ; if ho Avished. 

Tr 10 J 7 *; mysteriously. 

• • • doctor ; that if one were 

“ight euro diseases 
and so save the expense of paying doctor^ bills. ® ’ 

carofidlv to ' I-' : one who listened 

even n^ of tho older peasants might 

even now find cunous traces of tho ancient 
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devils among thorn; for the untutored intellect finds 
it hard to conceive a supremo being kind as well as 
powerful. 

17-23. A shaioioy coiiception . . . religious faith : men 
who have always been oppressed by the struggle for 
existence, in whose lives sore labour has never been 
relieved by any deep religious feeling, tend readily to 
regard the Unseen God as a vague power, who can with 
difficulty be dissuaded from doing them an injury. 

23-8. To them pain and mishap .. .to fear : it is mucli 
easier for them to contemplate the possibility of pain and 
misfortune than of joy and happiness. It is almost 
impossible for them to imagine anything to nish or hope 
for, because their memories arc full of evils which they 
constantly fear may recur in the future. 

28. fancy : think of. 

30. tn hts last illness : on Ids death-bed. 

32- 3. I’ve never leen used . . . victual : I have always 
been accustomed to plain, homely faro. 

33- 5. Experience . . . appetite ; there had boon nothing 
in his life which could raise up the memory of anything 
ho could think of as desirable to cat. 

36-7. where many . . . new voices : whore many of the 
old customs remained, unchecked by the growth of 
education and by the spread of new ideas. > 

37. Not that : (I do) not (mtmn to say) that. 

38. barren : unfertile and thinly populated. 

38-9. lying on. . . civilization: almost in the wilderness. 

39. meagre: thin. 

thinly-scattered : living at some distance from one 
another. 

Page 4. 2. speaking . . . point of view : regarded from 
the refigious aspect (ironical). 

3. paid . . , tithes : paid such large sums towards the 
support of the clergy as to make the post of clergyman in 
Bavdoo a coveted one. 

tithe : a tenth part ; the tenth part of the produce of 
land allotted to the clergy. 

4. nestled : comfortably situated. 

snug : cosy. 

well-wooded hollow : valley full of trees. 

5. turnpike : a gate on a main road whore toll was levied 
on passing vehicles. 
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5-7. where it was never reached . . . piiblie opinion : 
imporvioTis alike to the sound of the horn blomi from the 
passing stage-coach and to the uuves of popular feeling. 

9. heart ; centre. 

10. homesteads : houses. 

te^-walled : s\irroundcd uith high walls in a good 
state of preservation. 

10- 11. ornamental weathercocks : vanes of^ artistic 
design. 

11. close vpon : near to. 

11- 12. lifting . . . rectory : of a more conunanding 
appearance than the clergyman's residence. 

12- 13. which peeped ftom : whieh was first visible from. 

14r-21. a village . . . Easter tide : by looldng at the village 

one eould tell at once who were the men of the highest 
social position in it, and an csporienccd observer could 
detect immediately that there was no great nobleman’s 
house or park in the neighbourhood, but that there were 
several leading inhabitants in Bavcloc who made a com- 
fortable income, although using bad methods of cultivation, 
and were able to live in an expensive manner, celebrating 
the ^at festivals of the Church with much feasting and 
merriment. 

(Owing to the Napoleonic wars in Europe there uus little 
competition from foreign grain, and so they could sell their 
com easily.) 

/ 24. prominent : protruding, 
v 24r-30. tchose appearance. . . 'North'ard': although 
his appearance would not have seemed remarkable to 
people of ordinary education and knowledge of the world, 
it excited the curiosity and suspicion of the neighbouring 
peasants, when taken in conjunction with his unusmu 
method of earning a livelihood, and his arrival from a 
mysterious country known to the villagers as ‘ North’ard ’ 
(towards the North). 

30-1, So had . . . life : also his method of living had 
(mysterious peculiarities). 

31. no comer : no visitor, no caller. 

to step . . . door-sill : to enter the house. 

32. strolled : walked out. 

a pint : a measure (one-eighth gallon) of beer. 

33. the Jtainloio : the name of the village inn. 

to gossip . . , wheel-wrighCs ; to have a chat with tho 
maker of cart-Avhcels. 
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33-4. 7ic soufflit . . . woman : he did not seek tho com- 
panionship of any man or woman. 

Sl-f. save for... calling : except on matters of business. 

35. io supply . . . necessaries : to purchase the neces- 
saries of life. 

3G-7. lie would . . . will : he wotdd never ask the hand 
of any one of them in marriage, since ho 'vvas displeasing 
to them. 

38. qxiite asif . . . declare : just as if he had heard them 
(the Ravcloc lasses) say. 

39-5. 1. This view . . . eyes : the villagers had another 
reason for their opinion about Silas Marnor, in addition 
to his pallid countenance and peculiar eyes. 

Page 5. 2. mole : a little animal mth soft fur and very 
small eyes which burrows in the ground. It is very common 
in the country districts of England. 
averred : asserted positively. 

4. leaning against a stile : supporting himself against 
tho stops in a fence. 

5-0. a man in his senses : a sane man. 

7. set : fixed and staring. 

9. clutched-, hold firmly. 
they'd -. they had. 

10-13. hut just . . . walked off-, but at the very moment 
when Jem Rodney, had come to the conclusion that the 
weaver was dead, ho recovered his senses, in the twinkling 
of an eye, so to speak, and walked aivay after ivishing liim 
‘ Good night ’. 

14. more hy token ; (and added) as a further proof of the 
truth of his assertion. 

16. sato-pit : a pit where a'ood is cut nith a saiv, 

17. a word . . . incredible : in ironical reference to the 
habit, not confined to villagers, of thinking that a pheno- 
menon is explained when we have given a name to it. 

18. aigumentative : fond of disputing. 

I 19. clerk of the parish : one w’ho leads the responses, and 
olhonvise aids tho priest, in an Anglican churcL 

shook his head-, expressed h^ disapproval of this 
explanation by shaking his head. 

20. to go off . . .ft', to become unconscious owing to 
a sudden seizure. 

and not fall down ; without falling down. 

21. Tho whole of this passage to the lop of p. 6 is in 
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the indireol narration, and should ho prolaced by * ho said 
that Mr.' Macoy argued that all sudden seizures arc 
attacks of paralysis making tho_ sufferer helpless, and 
depriving him of tho use of his limbs. An attack from 
■wluoh a man recovered and vralkcd array as if nothing 
had happened must be duo to his soul temporarily leaving 
his body — to seek unlarrful rrisdom from tho Evil One. 
This explained Silas Mamcr’s knowledge of charms, and 
of tho medieinal properties of certain plants, as well ns 
the remarkable cure ho had effected of Sally Oates's heart 
disease. Such a man should bo spoken to politely, if only 
to prevent him from doing one harm, thought Mr. Macey. 

21. A fit teas a alroke ; a sudden seizure must bo duo to 
an attack of paralysis. 

23. throw him . . . ‘parish : make him dependent upon 
parish ToUef, i.c. upon the n roxision-mado for-paupers in 
his parish. 

— "parish : an ceelcsiastical district under one priest. 

24. to look to : to expect aid from. 

24-6. it was no stroke . . . Oee / : a man who could, in a 
state of unconsciousness, stand as still as a horse harnessed 
to a cart, and could then recover and wallc away ns 
suddenly as tho horse moves on when urged by tho driver, 
could not bo suffering from an attack of paralysis. 

29-32. and that was how folks . . . parson : and in this 
way (i. o. by allowing their souls to leave their bodies) 
people learnt too much, for in tliis bodiless condition they 
obtained instruction from those (i. c. from evil spirits) who 
could teach them more than others could loam from their 
own intelligence and the parish priest. 

34. charms i spells, talismans supposed to afford 
protection against evil fortune. 

35. no more than : only. 

Paqu 6. 1. he was worth speaking fair ; it was worth 
while to speak politely to Silas Mamer, otherwise he might 
do one some injury. 

3-11, It teas partly to this vague fear . . . year's end ; that 
Marner’s eccentric appearance and behaviour did not 
cause him to bo ill treated was in some measure ouing 
to this ill-defined fear that the villagers entertained ot 
him, but his safety was still more duo to the benefit which 
the wealthier women of the’ parish, and even the more 
thrifty of tho peasant class, derived from the nature of 
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his occupation, noir that the old lincn>weavcr in the next 
•parish of Tarlcy was dead. For he used to weave the 
Itbrcad which th(^ spun from the fibres of the flax plant 
(into linen cloth for them. 

3. vague fear : i.c. the fear of Silas Mamcr entertained 
by the '^lagers, but not clearly realized or defined by them. 

11-14. and their sente . . . tcove for them: and any 
dislike or doubt they entertained abont him uonld bare 
been neutralized bj’ their j>crccption of his usefulness, 
unless he had failed in the quality or quantity of the cloth 
ho wove for them. 

1C. impressions: fcch'ngs. 

17. the change . . . habit : that they had become acenS' 
tomed to him. 

22. one important addition : one additional opinion 
worth mentioning about Silas Mamcr. 

>' 23-5. that Jilttstcr Earner . . . himself : that Mr. Slamer 
'had accumulated a largo amount of money somewhere, 
.and that ho was a wealthier man than some who were 
of higher social position than himself. 
y 2G^1. But while opinion . . . solitude : but althongh 
small change had taken place in the estimate formed of 
Silas flamer by bis neighbours, and there rras little appar- 
ent alteration in his mode of life, much had happened, 
and many changes had taken place in his mind and 
character, as must happen when a sensitive, emotional 
man has taken refuge in, or been compelled by the bc- 
. havionr of his fellow men to adopt a solitary life. 

/ 31-8. His life . . . community: before Silas Mamcr 

settled in Ravcloo Iris time and interests had been fnlly 
engaged in the mental occupation and in the intimate 
friendships which characterize the life of a working man, 
who from youth upwards has been a member of a small 
religious community, in which the humblest member, 
though not an ordained priest, or minister, may occup}' 
an important position if he bo a good speaker, and. 
even though silent, has still the right to vote in the 
election of representatives to the governing body of the 
church. 

35. layman: one of the laity, i.c. belon^g to the 
people as distinguished from the clergj’. 

39. highly thought of : much esteemed. 

little hidden world : small obscure reUgions society. 

40. to itself : among its own members. 
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Fag£ 7. 1. of exemplary ’life t , of tho highest moral 
character. 

2. ardent faith X earnest religious hello!. 

2-3. a peexiliar ... in htn : he had become an object 
of special regard. 

4. a mysterious . . . eonsciovsxicsa : a strange stiifnoss 
and state of temporary unconsciousness. 

/ 6-10. To have sought . . . ihetein : if a doctor had been 
ashed to ascertain the cause of Idamor’s illness, it would 
have been considered by Jlnmer himself, ns well as by 
Ids religious teachers, as a wilhd shutting himscll out from 
tho benefit of any supernatural meaning that might bo 
connected with his illness. 

10-11. Silas . , . discipline : Silas was evidently a 
member of tho community chosen for special treatment 
pt tho hands of God. 

/ 11-14. though the effort . . , (ranee: and though tho 
attempt to explain it was cheeked by tho fact tlmt, during 
the time ho was to all outward nppenmneo unconsciouB, 
he had not experienced any inner or spiritual revelation. 

A •• yet ho and some of his 

lellows behoved that the cficct of this visitation was 
apparent in an increase of spiritual illumination and of 
mhgious enthusiasm. . 

L®*® fi-wt/i/Kj . . . memory ; if ho had been less 
honourable he might liavo Imcn tempted to say, after 
r® ™°°’^®™d„®o“fww8nes8, that he remembered havinc 

"• ‘.revelation^ 


J 


would have been tho creatiWof hiro^n Imagb^^^ 
from God!*'°” ' ®'PP“«'«re, or revelation, vouchsafed 

iLT *‘*®"‘%* rising again ; hero, reviving. 

"» = !>» station 1.0,1 
religions 

religion to^intmdeTtsciriSo'llfo “ ' frid so ho allowed 

knowledge, with which iJ lmS no conceS'^'* 
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23-5. He had . . . prcparaiton : Iiis mother hnd tatigUt 
him how to proparo medicines from certain plants. 

25-30. a huh store . . . mlhoulhcrls : she had given him 
' these scraps of medical Icnowlcdgo as a solemn legacy, 
but in recent years ho hnd doubted whether it was right 
to make use of this Icnowlcdgc, since ho thought that 
medicines prepared from plants were useless nithout 
prayer, and that prayer might cure diseases without the 
aid of medicine. 

30-3. so that . . . temptation : so that the pleasure 
derived from his mother of searching the fields for 
medicinal plants began to appear to him as a temptation 
to evil-doing. 

32. foxglove', a plant with bell-shaped flowers which has 
medicinal properties. Useful in diseases of the heart. 

dandelion: a well-known field plant rrith jagged lc.avcs 
and bright yellow flowers. Useful in liver complaints. 

coltsfoot : a medicinal plant with largo soft leaves. 
Used in eases of asthma. 

37. their Lantern Yaid hrcihrtn: the members of the 
religious community which met in Lantern Yard. 

38. David and Jonathan : inseparable friends (vide 
2 Samuel i. 2C). 

30-40. a shilling . . . piclg : a bright example of religion 
in a young man. 

40-6. 3. <7ioi(<7?isomcii>7ia{.. .frncTicrs: though rather too 
harsh in his judgements upon those members of the 
Churoli who were not so pious ns himself, and so impressed 
with the idea of his own goodness, as to think that he 
know more than his religious instructors. 

Paoe 8. 3. hhmishes : faults. 

f. n-7. for Marncr . . . contradiction ; for Mamcr was one 
of those sensitive diffident souls, who in their youth and 
' before they have gained knowledge of the world think 
highly of those who can command them, and place im- 
I plioit oonfidonco in those who gainsay them. 

, 7-13. The expression . . . llWiam Dane : the look of 
simple trust in Mamcr’s face intensified by the vacant 
.stare — that timid gazcllo-liko gaze, which is characteristic 
J of short-sighted people with protruding eyes— contrasted 
■. violently with the attempt to repress a too evident sclf- 
’ satisfaction which lay hidden in the little oblique eyes and 
' the firmly closed mouth of William Dane. 
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14. topics : themes, subjects of couversation. 

15. .Assurance of salvation : ceitainf^ of divine forgive- 
ness and of immortality in heaven. 

15-17. Silas . . . fear : SOas admitted that his hopes of 
salvation were alvrays mingled xrith doubt. 

17. longing Konder i ^tful surprise. 

18. possessed . . . assurance t he had been qtdto certain 
of bis oum salvation. 

19-22. ever since . . . open Bible : from the timo vrhen. , 
having turned from evil to righteousness, he had seen in 
a vision a rrhite page of the Bible, empty save for words ' 
which clearly announced that he bad been selected for 
salvation. 

' 22-5. Such colloquies . . . twilight : such conversations 
have engaged many a couple of pallid weavers, whose 
untutored spirits have resembled little insects flying 
unregarded in the gathering darkness. 

26. unsuspecting: trustfnl. 

the friendship : between him and William Pane. 

27. had sufferM no chill : had in no way cooled. 

27-8. even . . . closer hind : even when he contracted 
a friendship of a more intimate nature with soinc one 
else, i.e. became betrothed to a young woman. 

29. engaged : promised in marriage, betrothed. 

servant-woman : maid-servant. 

30. mutual savings : money which each of them had 
accumulated. 

32. Sarah . . . interviews : Sarah bad no objection to 
Wilham sometimes accompanying them in their Sunday 
Araiks (lit. meetings). 

34. cataleptic fit : nervous seizure. 

36. queries : inquiries. 

expressions of interest . . .fellow-members : sympathetic 
words spoken to Silas Hamer by his co-religiomsts. 

37-9. William’s suggestion . . . dealings : only the idea 
put forward by WilUam was out of harmony uith the 
kindly feelings of the rest towards a fellow-mcmbec thus 
selected by God for special treatment. 

40. trance : state of nneonsenousness in which a person, 
though appaiontl}^ dead, often has dreams or visions. 

ypAGE 9. 1. visitation of Satan : diabolical possession. 

2. to see. . . thing : to take care that he was concealing 
no terrible sin. 


1450‘V 


r 
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3-4. to accept rebuke . . . office : lo rocoivo warning and 
' fault-finding as an act of brotherly Idndnoss. 

4r-5. fell , , . him : did not cxporionco any fooling of 
indignation, but only sorrow, at tho suspicion cast upon 
him by his friend Wuliam Dane. 

\ 7-10. that Saiah'a manner ...dislike i that the behaviour 

j of Sarah towards him began to show a strange alternation 
I between an attempt to show increased ailcction, and evi- 
I dance of fear and loathing which she was unable to conceal. 

11. to break off their engagement : to cancel their promise 
of marriage. 

14. strict investigation : careful inquiry. 

16. render-, give. 

16-10. sanctioned . . . community-, approved by tho 
members of tho chrurch. 

17. deacon : church official. 

10. brethren or sisters -. male or female members of the 
church. 

20. turn : share. 

21. relieving the other : taking tho place of tho other. 

22. contrary to expectation : to every one’s surprise. 

22-3*. seemed . . . recovery : appeared to bo mending in 

health. 

28. rigid-, stiff. 

28-9. asked himself : wondered. 

Page 10. 2. the vestry : a room in a church whore tho 
vestments, church records, &c., are kept, and whore 
the church oifioials meet. A committee room. 

3. who to him . . . people : who in his opinion were the 
elect of God. 

4. fixed solemnly -. gazing seriously. 

9. interrogation; question. 

10. to confess and repent : to admit his fault and express 
regret for it. 

11. bureau: 'writing-table. 

12. church money : money collected from tho members 
for tho benefit of tho church. 

17. Qod will clear me : God will prove my innocence. 

20. three pound . . . savings : three pounds five shillings 
which I have put by myself from my own earnings. 

22. groaned; expressed his disapproval by uttering 
a low moaning sound. 
minister ; jiastor. 
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22-3. The proof . . . you : tho ovidoiioo against you is 
very strong. 

24. the night last past : last night. 

25. departed : departed this life, dead. ' 

27. his place : i.e. by the bedside of the deacon. 

28-9. neglected . . . body : you did not proclaim the news 
of the deacon’s death as soon as it occurred, and you paid 
no attention to the corpse. 

31-2. 1 must have had . . . under : 1 must have been in 
a state of unconsoiousucss such as you have all seen 
me in. 

33-4. while I was not . . . body : while my spirit had 
left my body. 

37. bag : the bag containing the church money. 
tuched : hidden. 

38. On this : thereupon. 

40-11. 1. turned a look ... on him: turned and looked 
upon him mth a glance of stem rebuke. 

Page 11. 1-2. tee have . . . together: wo have been 
constant companions. 

\ 4-6. how do 1 know . . . heart: how can I tell what 
ivicked purposes you have concealed in your heart to give 
Satan an opportunity to triumph over you. 

9. impduously: vehemently. 

9-10. when he seemed . . . shock : when ho appeared to 
be prevented by some sudden and violent but hidden 
emotion. 

10. that sent the fiush back : ■ that made him pale 
again. 

11. feebly : in a low lone. 

13. the knife . . . pocket : therefore it must have been 
placed in the drawer by some one else in order to inorimi* 
natc Silas Marner. Ho now realized that the real thief 
and author of the plot was his false friend, William 
Dane. 

16. he tcould . . . explanation : he would not attempt to 
justify himself. Ho made no accusation against William 
Hane, although ho was now aware of his guilt. 

18. 1 am sore stricken : I am much afiOicted. 

21. resort to legal measures : any appeal to the law. 

22. contrary to the principles : opposed to the rules. 

23. prosecution : legal proceedings. 

24-6. even if it had been . . . community : oven if there 
p 2 
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had been nothing in tho matter to bring shame upon the 
ohuroh. 


20. to take other measures i 
27-30. This resolution . . 


to adopt other means. 

. towns’, this determination 


I can astonish only those who arc ignorant of tho liiddcn 
I religious life whieh has provailcd in tho narrow streets 
t and by>ira^B of English cities. 

/ 30-5. Silas knelt . . . bruised : Silos joined in tlio prayer 

' with his follow members, bclionng that his ouTi innocence 
would at once bo proved by tho direct intervention of Goil, 
but feeling that sadness and grief M*oro in store for him 
even though ho were ncqiiittcd of tho chnrgo brought 
iigainst him, because his confidence in his fellow man had 
been sadly shaken owing to the treacherous and dishonest 
conduct of his friend Dane. 


31. hidt : in prayer. 
relying on : believing that. 

32. being certified : would bo proved. 

by immediate divine intci/crence : by the sudden 
intervention of God. 


33. behind : in store. 
f 35. bruised: shaken. 

\^f 3G-9. lie was solemnly . . . church : with duo ceremony 
ho was deprived of the privileges of church momberuhip, 
and required to restore tho money ho was said to liavo 
stolen; only if ho admitted his crime as evidence of 
a desire to atone for it, could ho be received again into the 
bosom of tho ohurch. 


36. suspended : removed for tho time being. 

37. to render vp : to restore. 

3S. confession : admitting his guilt. 
as the sign . . . repentance ; as evidence that ho was 
sorry for his sin. 

30. within . . . the church : into the bosom of tho ohurch, 
into church mcmbcrsliip. 


Page 12. 2. shakenby agitation: trembling with emotion. 
4. a strap ; a lralh_orn_band. 

6. you have woven . . . door : you have planned to tlirow 
suspicion of the crime upon me. 

woven a plot : devised n plon. 

to lay .. . door : to charge me with tho crime. 

7. for all that : in spite of all your wickedness. 

9. bears witness : gives evidence. 
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10. That vxts . . . blasphemy t every one vas sliooked 
at this impiety. There \nis a thrill of sorrow throughout 
the assembly at this impious statement. 

11-12. I leave ... or not: I leave my fellow members 
to decide whether these words of Silas Mamer, which we 
have just heard, were inspired by the devil or not. 

15-16. tohich is .. . nature: which almost causes 
insanity in a person of an affectionate disposition. 

16. In the bitterness . . . spirit : in the sadness of his 
broken heart, in his poignant grief. 

17. cast me off too : repudiate me also. 

' 18-20. if she did not . . . his teas : if she did not accept 
the evidence of the lots against him, she must entirely 
lose her faith in God, as he bad. 

' 20-4. To people . . . r^eetion : people to whom the 
appropriate outward form or mode of expression of 
religious feeling is a matter for reasoning or argument, 
cannot easily understand the feelings of those uneducated 
persons, who have never learnt by reasoning or meditation 
to separate the outward form from the inner spirit. 

24r-7. We are apt . . . drawing lots : we shomd be likely 
to consider it certain that a man like Mamer would dispute 
the authority of a (so-called) divine judgement, obtained 
by drawing lots. 

• 27-9. but to him . . . known : but this would have 
implied a degree of self-reliance quite foreign to the 
religious experience of Silas Mamer. 

29-31. and he must . . . faith : and be would have had 
to moke the attempt at a time when all his mental vigour 
was exhausted by the grief which accompanies a feeling 
of misplaced confidence in God and man. 
j 34. for whieJi . . . culpable : which no man can be blamed 
{for entertaining. 

Chaeteb n. 

SuMMABY. — ^Raveloe was a very different place from 
Lantern Yard, and therefore Silas Mamer found it eas}% 
when ho went to Baveloe, to forget his former mode of 
life. Lantern Yard was in a big manufacturing town, and 
the members of the religious community to wmeh Mamer 
had belonged were earnestly religious. Baveloe was in 
the county, and its inhabitants lived cardess, prosperous 
lives, eating and drinking heavily, and caring little for 
religion. 
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After Silas Mamer’s great trouble he sou^t forgetful- 
ness in working continually at Ms loom like a spinning- 
insect. But he soon began to love the gold coins which 
ho received as payment for the cloth he wove. 

About this time he relieved a cobbler’s udfe of the dis- 
tressing symptoms of heart disease by giving her medicine 
prepared from certain herbs, which had benefited Ms own 
mother, who had sufiered from the same complaint. This 
cure gave Silas Mamer a reputation for the possession of 
magical powers, and he might have earned considerable 
sums of money by selling ‘ ^arms ’ against diseases, had 
ho cared to do so. But Silas had never e^erienced any 
temptation to earn money by dishonest means. So he 
drove the applicants from his door. 

Now that ne was quite solitary, be became a miser. He 
loved to hoard money for its own sake. One little touch of 
human feeling was revealed in him, when, having broken 
the earthen vessel which for twelve years he had carried 
daily to the w'ell for water, be picked up the fragments, 
joined them together, and put we pot in its old place in 
Ms room, so that he might not forget the services it had 
rendered. 

He raent Ms small silver coins in buying his daily food 
and other necessaries, but the large silver coins and gold 
pieces ho kept to gloat over at night, drawing them out 
of the hole in the floor where he had Mdden them in two 
leather bags, plunging Ms bands into them, counting 
them, and arranging them in symmetrical piles. 

So he spent the first filteen years of his life in 
Raveloe. 

Page 13. 9-18. Even people . . . nourished i even per- 
sons whom education has enabled to accept change with 
equanimity sometimes experience difficulty in firmly main- 
taining their former opinions and religious belief, and even 
in feemg that their past life was real, when they suddenly 
change their place of residence and come to live as strangers 
in a strange land, where their neighbours are unacquainted 
with their previous lives, and have no sympathy for them, 
where even the face of nature is changed, and men have 
other ideals and opinions than those which have moulded 
. their characters. 

18-23. ilftnds . . . memories ; men who have given up 
their belief in God, and their former love for their fellow 
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men, have perhaps tried to obtain forgetfulness by volun- 
tarily leaving their country and their homo, and by going 
to a strange land, where their former life scorns to bo 
a dream because no sign of it remains, and whore their 
present life appears unreal because it is disconnected 
from any memories of the past. 

Lethean : causing forgetfulness. Lethe, the river of 
forgetfulness in Hades. 

23-5. But even . . . Marner : but even the experience 
of such people uill hardly enable them fully to under- 
stand the efiect produced on the mind of a simple weaver 
like Silas Marner. 

✓27-8. set.. . hill-sides : situated within view of a widely 
extended range of hills. 

28- 9. than . . . region : than this flat district covered 
with trees. 

29- 30. where . . . hedgerows : where he seemed to be 
concealed oven from the sky by the protecting trees and 
sheltering hedges. 

31-5. when he rose ... dispensations '. when he got up 
from his bed in the deep silence of the dawn, and looked 
from his cottage windows upon bushes covered udth 
moisture and -upon thickly grouing clumps of grass, 
there was nothing in Kaveloe in any way connected with 
that past life, chiefly occuined ^rith the little church in 
Lantern Yard, which was once sacred to him as the place 
where he bolieved_ God.bad dealings uith him. 

Faqu 14. 1. pews : enclosed scats in the church. 

1-2. well-known figures ; people well acquainted with 
one another as members of the same church. 

2. with . . . rustling : with a muffled sound, making as 
little noise as possible as they came in. 

3-4. pitched . , . petition ; uttered in the special accent 
of prayer. 

4. oecttll and familiar : well knoum and yet mysterious 
(because allegorical or metaphorical). 

5. amulet j an ornament, frequently a jewel, worn as 
a charm against disease or other misfortune. 

6. unquestioned doctrine i religious instruction which 
no one of his listeners presumed to dispute. 

^ 7. swayed .. .fro i inclined his body first in one direc- 
tion and then in another. 

7-8. handled . , . manner : opening and shutting the 
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Bible in a manner which showed he was very familior 
with its contents. 

8-10. the very pauses . . . song : the minister used to 
recite the hymns two lines at a time, and then those lines 
were sung by the congregation. Hence to one at a little 
distance the reading of the lines between the recurring 
bursts of song had the ofiect of a pause. 

10-11. these things . . . Marner : these were the means 
by which God communicated with Silas Mamet — or so 
ho believed. 

' 12. the fostering . . . emotions : the means by which his 
religious feelings were nourished and maintained. 

12-13. they were . . . earth : in his opinion they repre* 
sciited the teachings of Christianity and the rule of God 
in the world. 

14r-15. knoivs nothing . . . abstractions : knows little and 
cares less for the abstract meanings conveyed by those 
dlfhcult words. 

16-17. as . nurture : just as a little child, turning to 
its mother for rest and nourishment, could not possibly 
define the term ‘ parental love ’ in the abstract. 

19. ioorld in Bavdoe : Raveloe and its surroundings. 

19-20. orchards . . . plenty : fmit gardens full of fruit, 
although apparently uncared for. 

21. churchyard : a burial-place enclosing or adjoining 
a church. 

22. lounging . . . doors : leaning on their own door- 
posts. 

in service-time i while the religious service was going 
on in the church. 

pui^le-faced : mddy-faced. 

23. jogging . . . Bainhow, riding, or driving, slowly 
along the ooimtiy roads, or walking into the inn, called 
the Rainbow, where liquor ws sold . 

24. supped hmvdy : ate largo quantities of food at the 
evening meal. 

26. laying up ... to come : preparing as many linen 
garments as would be required for tlieir white raiment in 
heaven. 

27-9. There were . . . paint there was no one in 
Baveloe who could utter a syllable which would pain 
Silas Mamer by reminding him of his forsaken religions 
belief. 

29. Tn . . . world : in ancient times. 
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32. bordering heights : tho mountains which separated 
one country from another. 

32- 3. and he. . . native gods : and be outside the juris* 
diction of the gods of his own country. 

33- 6. whose presence . . . Birf/t : who were only found 
among the trees, streams, and hills of his native land. 

' 35-8. And poor Silas . . . deity : and poor SOas ex- 
perienced an ill-defined emotion somewhat similar to the 
feelings of prehistoric men when they fled in terror or 
anger from the wrath of an unfavourable deity. 

39-40. among . . . prayer~meelings t .i.e. at Lantern 
Yard. 

Page 15. 2-4. knowing . . . bitterness : without possess- 
ing, or feeling any necessity for, that faith in God, which 
in his case had been turned into grief and pain. 

4-6. tPhs little light . . . night : his former faith had not 
been deep or broad enough to show him any general 
truth as apart from his own narrow tenets, and therefore, 
when he lost that faith, he was left in complete religious 
darkness. 

7. movement i inclination. 

8. unremittingly : without cearing. 

10. far . . . night : imtU very late a^ night. 

finish the tale : to complete the number (of pieces of 
cloth). 

11. table-linen: tablecloths. 

14. from pure impulse ; merely from instinct. 

/ 15-17. Every man's work . . life : every man’s work, 
done faithfully and regularly, proves worth doing for its 
own sake, and helps to occupy those periods of his life 
which arc not made happy by love. 

17-20. Silas's, ..effort: it gave Silas some contentment 
to use repeatedly and quickly the weaver’s implement for 
passing tho thread of the woof between the threads of the 
warp, and to see the square pattern on the cloth multiplied 
as he worked. 

j 23-6. and all these . . . insect : and the satisfaction of 
all these direct requirements, together with his weaving, 
combined to make his life resemble the unreasoning 
industry of a spider. 

29. was aU dark : held no hope. 

29-30. for .. . him: for he was not aware of any 
invisible, loving God watching over him. 
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j 30-3. Thought ... nerves i now that his thoughts could 
/ no longer flow in their former rcstrioled channel, ho was 
so completely confused by his sorro'\rs that his reasoning 
powers were stunned, and his capacity for love and friend- 
ship seemed to have perished, because it had been injured 
in its tendcrest part. 

36. teliolesale dealer : one who bought and sold in large 
quantities. 

37. after a lower rate : on a smaller scale. 

38-9. a large proportion . . . charity : a considerable 
amount had been spent in the cause of religion and in 
relieving the poor. 

Pao£ 16. 3. vista : prospect. 

4. It teas . . . that : there was no necessity for him to 
ask what use the guineas were to him. 

5. thetm the guineas. 
palmi hand. 

6. faces : surCacos. 

7. dement of life ; interest in life. 

8. suhsistwg . . . from : existing quite apart from. 

9. e«( offi separated. 

9-11. The . . . breadth i the hand of Silas Marner bad 
been familiar with the feel of hard-earned money even 
before he was fully grown. 

11-14. for twenty years . . . toil: since his first 
youth that strange thing, money, had been to him the 
token of worldly prosperify, and the direct incentive to 
f work, 

/ 14-1 G. He had seemed — then : ho had not apparently 

cared much for money when every penny ho earned was 
spent on satisf^g some want or desire ; for in those days 
he did not love money for its own sake, but for what it 
could buy. 

16-19. Bui now . . . desire: but now, when he 
had no longer any object on which he desired to spend 
his earnings, the oft-repeated act of gazing at the money, 
and holding it in his hand with the feeung that it re- 
presented something accomplished, gave him an object 
in life. 

21-2. gathering gloom : increasing darkness. 

23-5. which seemed . . . neighbours : which seemed to 
aflord an opportunity of forming some friendships among 
his neighbours. 
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27. dropstft a disease evidenced by the acoumulation 
of,-»v4iter in the body. 

' ' 28. as the precursors of : as preceding. 

29-30. He felt a r^tsh of pity . . . remembrance : he 
experienced a sudden feeling of pity when he saw the 
suffering woman, and recalled the case of bis own 
mother. 

31. a simple . . . foxglove : a simple medioiiio prepared 
from the leaves of tho foxglove. 

33. ease (verb) : lesson tho pain. 

33-4. In this office of charity : in performing this kindly 
duty. 

35-6. a sense . . . life : a tie of similarity between his life 
at Baveloo and bis life at Lantern Yard. 

/ 36-8. whielt might have . . . shrunk : which might have 
proved tho first stop in saving him from the dull and 
selfish life into which he had sunk. 

38-40. But Sally Oates's disease : but owing to her 
illness Sally Oates had become a person of note, and had 
excited the onriosiiy of her neighbours. 

Paob 17. 1. ‘slwjQf’: colloquial rustic term for 
medicine. 

2. became . . . discourse : bccamo a subject of conversa- 
tion everywhere tliroughout tho district. 

2-28. Tho whole of this passage is in the indirect narra- 
tion, and before each sentence the words ‘ The villagers 
said that ’ should bo understood. 

2-4. TT/jcn . . . effect ; (tho villagers said that) when 
Dr. Kimblo proscribed remedies, it was only to bo expected 
that they would produce some result. 

4-6. who came . . . xohere ; who camo from an unknown 
place. 

6- 6. worked wonders . . . tvaiers ; acoomplished a wonder- 
ful euro mth, &o. 

6. the occult . . . process ; tho mysterious nature of tho 
prooce’ding. 

7- 8. TTmc TFojnaa : -autch. 

10. fits ; convulsions. 

12. a fine sight morei colloquial for ‘very much 
more *. 

16. the while : i.e. wliilo she uttered tho words. 
it would . . . Jtead ; it would prevent water on the 
brain. 
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20- 1. Silas Marner . . . more : in all probability Silas 
Mamer yras even more skilfol in the use of charms and 
incantations than the nritch of Tarley. 

21- 3. and note ... * comicaUlooking ' : and now the 
mystery of bis strange appearance and of bis arrival from 
an un^ovm district was explained. 

24. mind . . . doclor : must be careful not to toll the 
doctor. 

25. to set his face against : to take a dislike to, 

30. beset: besieged, surrotmded. 

31. {w)hooping-cough : a convulsive, infections cough, 
so named from the peculiar ‘ whoop * or cry that accom- 
panies it. 

bring . . . milki restore to mothers the power of 
suckling their babies. 

32. stuff . . . rheumatics : a cure for rheumatism. 

knots', chalk-stones. 

34. et'fver . . . palms : silver coins in their hands. 

35. Silas . . . trade'. Silas might have carried on 
a lucrative business. 

36. as well as . drugs : in addition to selling the 
few medicines with the preparation of which bo was 
acquainted. 

36- 7. on (his condition : obtained in this way. 

37- 3. he had never . . .falsityt he had never felt a tempta- 
tion to be dishonest. 

40. toise man : wizard. 

^ Fags 18. 2-3. But the hope . . . dread : but the expecta- 
tion of reaping some benefit from his supposed magic 
po^TOrs at last gave place to fear. 

6-S. set , glances : attributed the bad luck to Silas 
Mamcr’s anger and evil looks. 

8-12. Thus it came to pass . . . complete', so it 
happened that his feeling of pity for Solly Oates, which 
had inspired in him a passing emotion of sympathy for 
his fellow men, increased the ill-will between himself 
and his neighbours, and made him more lonely than 
before. 

13. guineas : an English gold coin worth twenty-one 
shillings. 

crowa : a silver coin, value five sbiUmgs. 

14-16. dreio . . . wants : spent less and less on his own 
needs. 
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15-17. trying . . . ^lossible: seeking to discover the 
smallest possible expenditure on which he would be able 
to maintain his strength so as to do sixteen hours’ work 
a day. 

/ 17-22. JETave not .. . purpose f : we know that men who 
have been pimished by close confinement in prison have 
amused themselves by making each second a straight line 
of a certain length on the wall, arranging these straight 
lines in triangles, imtil this pursuit has become an object 
of overwhehmng desire with them. 
f 22-6. Do we . . . haiit : do we not pass vacant moments 
or weary periods of waiting in the repetilion of some 
useless movement or sound, ^ we feel the need of it, and 
thus the beginning of a habit is formed ? 

27. absorbing passion i ovenvhelming desire. 

27-9. whose imaginations . . . beyond it : who, even when 
they first began to accumulate money, could conceive of 
no way in which they would like to spend it. 

29-30. Mat ner ... a sgitare : Mamer wanted the coins 
to increase until he could arrange piles of ten coins in 
a square. 

31-2. and every . . . new desire : and every guinea which 
he added to the pile not only gave pleasure in itself but 
increased his desire for more guineas. 

3^. In this unaccountame existence, which had be- 
come an insoluble puzzle to him, he might, if his character 
had been less emotional, have conrinued to weave, 
anticipating the completion of a design, or of a certaui 
quantity of cloth, until he ceased to think of the puzzle 
of life, and forgot everything except his own passing bodily 
feelings. 

39-19. 3. He began . . .faces : he began to imagine that 
his money, like his loom, was aware of his presence, and 
notliing would have induced him to exchange those coins 
which had become familiar to him for others uith which 
ho was not acquainted. 

Page 19. 11-12. presented itself ; occurred. 

12. hoarding : accumulating money. 

15. to have their savings by them : to keep the money 
wliich they had accumulated close at hand. 

16. flock beds ; beds stnfied with wool or woollen 
rags. 

17-18. in the days of King Alfi cd : Preoman tells us that 
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ill ilio roign of King Alfred golden bracelets luiglit be 
hung up by the roadside and no one would dare to steal 
them. 

18-19. had nol . . . burglary : were not audacious enough 
to conooive the idea of a robbery. 

20. loithout betraying themsaves: ivithout attracting 
suspicion. 

21-2. a course . . . journey : a plan of action as doubtful 
and uncertain as a voyage in a balloon. 

24. rising: increasing. 

24-7. and his life . . . being : and his life groiring more 
limited in its range and scli^li, until it became a mere 
tlirob of desire for money and of satisfaction in obtaining 
it, ivitbout any thought of other people. 

27-30. His life . . . tended : his life had simply become 
a process of weaving cloth and collecting money, urith no 
ulterior object to which these processes of weaving and 
collecting might be directed. 

30-4. The same soil... theory: men of more intcUigcncc 
and education than Silas hhirncr have perhaps acted in 
a similar way, when they hove lost faith in God and 
love for man, but instead of i^inning cloth and accumu- 
lating money they have undertaken some learned inquiry,*, 
or devised some clever invention, or the explanation of somcl 
phenomenon supported .by close reasoning. 

34r-9. Strangdy . . . apart: the form and features of 
> Silas Marner seemed to adapt themselves to his mode 
of living, so that, just as a handle or piece of bent pipe 
seems to have no meaning apart from the instrument or 
machine of Avhich it forms a part, so the life of Silas 
Marner seemed to have no meaning apart from the 
processes of weaving and hoarding. 

/ 39-40. that used . . . dreamy : which had a vague but 

confiding expression. 

40-20. 2 now looked . . . everywhere : now had a peering 
look as if they could only sec one very small thing, for 
which they were searching everywhere. 

Pagk 20. 3. withered : thm and UTinldcd. 

6-8. 3'ct even . . . gone: yet oven in this process of 
moral and physical decay a Uttlo event happened which 
showed that his capacity for love was not quite extinct. 

9. a couple of fidds off: two fields away, at a distance 
measured by the length of two fields. 
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11. a h own earthenware j>(Ai Hindustani, ‘ gliara.’ 

12. vtensil : vessel used for domestie purposes. 

conveniences : comforts. 

13. gtantcA'. allov'ed. 

15-16. so that . . . helpfulness : so that its appearance 
conve 3 ’cd to him the idea of aid cheerfully given. 

17-19. and the impress . . . water : and the feeling of its 
handle in his hand combined nith the look of the clear 
sparkling ^ratcr it contained to give him. a feeling of 
pleasure. 

20. stunibled: tripped. 

stile : steps for climbing over the fence enclosing 
a field. _ ^ 

21. that overarched :~Tfhich formed a bridge over. 

' 26. propped . . . mcmoi ial : supported the broken pot 
in the spot in which it had always been x>laccd, so 
that ho might not forget the services it had rendered 
to him. 

28. The livelong day : the whole dnj’ long. 

29. with Us monotony i with its nnvatiod sound.-* 

30. lent ... OH : placed close to. 

the slow . . . web : the gradual increase in the 
cloth woven of the same pattern, and of a light broum 
colour. 

/31-2. with . . . icpctiiion : uith such a uniformly similar 
diotion. 

32-3. that their pause . . . bicath : that when he ceased 
worlung them ho felt almost as uncomfortable as if ho had 
ceased to breathe. 

34. sAufiers (Hindustani, ’jhilmili’}: outer wooden frame 
to protect a window. 

38-9. which wasted . . . corner : which economized space 
by adapting themselves to the shape of the hole in which 
they were placed. 

Page 21. 1-2. The silver . . . gold ; the number of 
silver coins was small as compared uith the number 
of gold j^ioccs. 

4^5. his own . . . wants : his daily needs, o.g. food and 
clothing. 

8-9. begotten by : the produce of. 

10. bathed i plunged. 

11. in regular piles : in little columns of equal height. 

12. outline : circumference. 
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13-14. only half-earned , : not yot follj' earned. 

16. through . . . years : in the future. 

17. wAtcA spread . . . him : which stretched out in front 
of him. 

‘ 17-18. the end . . . weaving : with nothing to look fonrard 
to but continuous ^reaTing. 

18. No wonder’, it is not surprising that. 

19. with i busy with, intent upon. 

21. his icorb : the tluread which ho wove into cloth. 

21-3. his steps ... herhs t he never turned from tho path 
to tho lines of bushes gro^ring by tho roadside, or to the 
steep banks of a country lane, sunk below tho level of tho 
surrounding country, to look for those medicinal plants 
which once he knew so w’cll. 

24. from which . . . away : from which his present mode 
of life had departed. 

, 24-7. like a rivulet . . . sand : like a brook which has 

rcoedod to a great distance from tho green banks it formerly 
filled, and has become a little wandering stream cutting 
a channel for itself in tho sterile sand. 

28. of that fifteenth year: i.o. tho fifteenth year of 
Morners residence in Ravdoc. 

20. a second great change-, what was tho first great 
change ? 

29-31. and his history . . . neighhonrs : and his life 
became oonucctod iu a remarkable way mth that of the 
villagers in tho neighbourhood. 


CoAFCEB ni. 

Susnunv. — Squire Cass uu-s tho leading man in Bavcloc 
by virtue of tho fact that he was not only a landoAvner 
but a landlord, i.c. ho had tenants. In sxnto of bad 
cultivation Bavoloo was a prosperous village where people 
lived a comfortable life, where the rich entertained their 
neighbours sumptuously and tho poor enjoyed the 
remnants of tho feast. Squire Cass’s Avife had been long 
dead, and there was a lack of refinement about his house 
due to tho absence of a woman’s influence in the homo. 
His second son, Dunstan, was a sneering, malicious fcUow, 
fond of gambling and of getting the best of a bargain, 
'rhe eldest son, Godfrey Cass, ivas a handsome, frank. 
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pleasant young man ; but lately be bad lost some of tbe 
^sbness of bis complexion, and the neighbours shook their 
heads and trondcicd why a marriage was not arranged 
between him and Miss Nancy Lammeter, for Arhom he 
was known to entertain no little affection. 

On a certain November afternoon Godfrey was viated 
at lus own request by his brother Dunstan on an important 
matter. The fact was that a tenant of Squire Cass, named 
Fowler, had paid a hundred pounds rent to Godfrey, 
expecting that Godfrey Avonld hand over the money to 
bis father. But Godfrey had given the money to Dunstan, 
owing to the latter's threat that he would otherwiso reveal 
to the Squire the secret of Godfrey’s marriage uith a low 
woman, named Molly Farren. Now Squire Cass, supposing 
that Fowler had not paid the money, was threatening to 
take legal proceedings against him, and Godbrey was in 
a difficult}’. Dunstan refused to return the money, and 
persuaded Godfrey to trj* to get it by entrusting his horse 
(Wildfire) to him (Dunstan) to sell at the hunt. Godfrey 
did not wish to go to the hunt himself because he was 
desirous of meeting Nancy Lammeter nt a dance, to be 
given by Mrs. Osgood, although he well knew that, being 
a married man, there was no advantage to bo gained by 
seeing her. 

32. The greatest vian : the man of the highest social 
position. 

33. fiighl : series of steps one above the other. 

Page 22. 1. landed parishioners i landowners in the 
district. 

3. Umdess origin : very ancient lineage. 

3-5. the Bavdoe . . . Osgoods ; the people of Baveloe 
never having dared to conceive of a period so terribly 
empt}’ as to contain no Osgoods. 

7-8. who complained . . . ford: who complained to him 
of the damage done to the crops by birds and animals 
hunted for sport and protected by Iuav, just as if he had 
been a peer. 

9. gloriows irar-ti'mc ; owing to the Napoleonic wars in 
Europe there wus but little competition from abroad with 
English grain, and the farmers were consequently pros- 
perous. 

9-11. which... inf crest z which was regarded as a period 

1450’“ Q 
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during urbich the special favour of God yms shown towards 
landowners. 

11-14. to carry . . . whedi : with the effect of raining 
the small landowners and fanners, for which ruin their 
own bad cultivation and thriftless habits had prepared 
them. 

16-21. for onr old-fashioned . . . results : for English 
niral existence in the old days appeared under many 
different forms, as must bo the ease \rith all life which 
covers a vide and varied area, and is subject to many 
different influences, climatic and human, which act and 
react upon one another in a very complex manner. 

22. lay: was situated. 

rutted lanes: narrow country roads which boro the 
deep impress of cart>whecls. 

23. aloof . . . earnestness : far from the stream of trade 
and commerce and manufacture, and from that fanatical 
religions feeling whioh is characteristic of certain dis- 
senting sects. 

24-0. accepted govt . . . families : regarded gout and 
apoplexy as mysterious diseases which were found in 
families of high social position. 

25. gotit : a disease of the joints. 

apoplexy : a fit caused by brain disease. 

27. entirely ... of it : .quite right. 
to-lead, . .' life': to bo merry and gay. 

28. multiplication of arts : large quantity of scraps or 
leavings. 

29. heirlooms: the recognized inlierifancc, or propert}’. 

30. scented : perceived by means of their smell. 
hams : dried and salted thighs of hogs. 

30-2. huther longing... hoiled : but her desire to partake 
of them was checked by the gift of the oily water in which 
they had been boiled. 

32-3. and when the seasons . . . merrymakings: and 
when the great church festivals came in due course. 

33. on all hands : by everybody. 

34. a fine thing : very beneficial. 

36. rounds ; circular pieces. 

barrels of ale : casks of beer. 

30. on a large scale : jirovidcd for the entertoinment of 
many guests. 

37-8. packed up in bandboxes : put away in slight boxes 
made of cardboard. 
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38. gotens: dresses. 
iopJenoUt head'drcsscs. 

39. ”«lcarrcd the risk : mn the danger. 
fording •. crossing. 

pillions i cushions placed on tho back of a horse 
behind tho rider for a woman to sit upon. 

40. precious hurden : tho bandbox. 

P^on 23. 1. there teas no knowing : it was impossiblo 
to tell. 

2- 3. they loolcd . . . pleasure : they anticipated enjoying 
themselves for n short time only. 

3. On this ground : for tltis reason. 

3- 4. contrived', arranged. 

4. in the dark seasons: in tho winter, when tho days 
are short and gloomy. 

.'i. hours tccrc long : nights were long. 

0. should . . . succession : should one after tho other 
entertain all their friends. 

6-9. llVicii Squire Cass's . . . village', when tho cus- 
tomary articles of food at the house of Sqtuirc Cass beenmo 
less in amount and somewhat stale, it was only necessary 
for his guests to null: a little further up the main street 
of tho \^llagc. 

10. chines : backs of hogs. 

11. pork-pics : pics of pastrj' ond pig’s flesh cut up fine. 
teith the scent . . . them : still smelling of the tire at 

which they had been baked, fresh from tho oven, 
spun : refined. 

13-13. that appetites . . . desire : that people conld nish 
for, who had plenty of time to cat. 

13. Ill . . . perfection : of jwrhaps better quality. 

17- 18. which is the fountain . . . kitchen : which is tho 
source of pure ailcotion in tho family, and inspires a neces- 
sary fear of uTongdoing among tho servants. 

18- 20. and this helped . . . provisions ; and this v,txs 
partly tho reason why tho quantity of food nus superior 
to tho quality on festive occasions. 

20-3. lut also . . . tcainseot : also it explained the 
number of times tho haughty Squire preferred to sit in 
tho company of his social interiors at the Rainbow Inn 
instead of in his onm gloomy parlour. 

23, tcainseoi : panelling on tho wall of n room, hero 
used for tho room itself. 

Q 2 
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24. had . . . ill’, bad not proved very good or successful 
young men. 

25. Haveloe . . . severe : the standard of moral conduct 
was not very high at Eaveloo. 

26- 7. but it. . . idleness : but the Squire was considered 
lacking in firmness or strength of purpose in allowing his 
sons to remain in the village without any employment 
or occupation. 

27- 33. and though . . . wild oats: and although the 
^llagcrs were ^villing to make some concession in the case 
of the sons of wealthy farmers, they disapproved of the 
behaviour of the second son of Squire Cass, because they 
considered that his love of gambling and making profitable 
exchanges might result in something more serious than the 
ordinary faults of youth. 

33. wild oats: to ‘sow one’s wild oats’ means to act 
foolishly and extravagantly in the days of one’s youth. 

34. became of: happened to. 

3i-5. a spit^ul jeering fellow: a malicious, sneering 
creature. 

35-6. w7u) seemed . . . dry : who seemed to enjoy his own 
pleasure more when other people were miserable. 

38. tankards: drinking-vessels. 

39. The words ‘The neighbours said’ should bo under- 
stood before this and every remaining sentence in the para- 
graph, the remainder of which is in the indirect narration. 

it would be. . . pities : it would bo most unfortunate. 

40. fine : handsome. 
open-faced : frank-looking. 

Faoe 24. 1. who . . . land: urho would inherit the 
property. * 

2. should ...as: should begin to follow the example of. 

3. as .. . late : as he had lately appeared inclined to do. 

3-4. Jf he .. . way : if ho continued in that course of 

action. 

4. he toould lose i he would not succeed in marrying. 

5-8. she had looked . . . together : she had treated him 

with great reserve during the year which followed the last 
Whitsuntide festival, when there was so much talk about 
Godfrey absenting himself from home for several days in 
succession. 

6. Whitsuntide: the week which begins with Wliit- 
Sunday, the seventh Sunday after Easter. 
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9. common', ordiuary. 

10, frcshcohtircd and opcm ruddy and fraiili. 

11-13. what a. . . vtal'C : \r)iai a good-looldng married 
pair ho and Miss Xanoy Laminctor would ho. 

13-14. mistress . . . House : as nilc of Godfrey Cass. 

^ fine chanqe : great improvement. 

15. had . . . way : iind been so trained or educated. 

/ IG. pinch : as much as could bo held between tbo thumb 
hnd iiist finger. 

. 17. had . . . place : enjoyed to the full those comforts 
and luxiurics Avhich belonged to their rank in life. 

18-10. would . . . Squire : would enable the old Sqmre 
to economize. 

19. ij she . . . Jorlune : even if she had no dorny. 

20-1. notwithstanding his incomings t in spite of his in- 
come. 

' 21-2. there were . , . hand in ; others besides himself 
cnjo 3 *cd his wealth, i.o. he was surrounded by' people who 
succeeded in depriving him of his raonoy*. 

. 23. didn't . . . kaf : did not change his mode of life. 

23-1. he might say ... Lanmder ho might say farewell 
to, that is, ho might lose or never bo able to marry 
liliss Kaney lAmmetcr. 

27. wainscoted : hanng the walls covered up to a certain 
height with jiancls of wood. 

27-8. one late November afternoon : towards evening in 
the month of Ifovcraber. 

29. The fading grey light '. the tnilight. 
fdl dimly : cast n laint radiance. 

30. brushes '. tails. 

31. flung : thrown carelessly. 

31-2. sending . . . ale : giving out a smell of stale beer. 

32. half •choked : half-extinguished. 

33. propped . . . chimney-corners : leaning against the 
wall in the corners next to tho fireplace. 

33-G. signs . . . accordance', evidence of a homo life 
uithoul any good infiucnco, sadly harmonizing irith tho 
depressed and irritated expression on Godfrey’s cuddy 
countenance. 

Paoc 25. 1. thickset : compactly built. 

2-4. gratuitously . . . intoxication : tho unreasonably 
joyful demeanour which indicates tlmt a man is beginning 
to show tho oilccts of excessive drinking. 
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5-6. jymled . . . haired : the look of sadness on Godfrey’s 
face changed to one of actual loathing. 

7. spaniel : a species of dog, with large hanging ears, 
supposed to be of Spanish origin. 

on the hearth : in front of the fire. 

9. what do .. . me Pi what is your business with 
me ? 

10-11. You're . . . haters : you are my older brother and 
superior to me. 

13-14. and just . . . listen : pull yourself together, clear 
your brain from the effects of the intoxicants you have 
been drinking, and attend to what I am saying. 

16. to turn . , . anger : to change his depression into 
reckless fury. 

17-18. that rent of Fowler's : Rowler, a tenant of ScLuire 
Gass, had paid his !rent to Godfrey, who under Dunstan’s 
threats to reveal the secret of his marriage with the 
barmaid, Molly Farren, had given the money to him. 
He now requests Dunstan to return the money so that 
ho may ^ve it to his father, the Squire. 

19. he's .. . iti the Squire says that he will seize 
Fowler’s goods in payment of the rent. 

19-20. it'll . . . soon : everything will be discovered. 

20. He : the Squire. 

21. weni out : left the house. 
send word : send a message. 

Cox ; the Squire’s agent. 

22. arrears : the rent he owed. 

, 23. short o' cash : in need of ready money. 

23-4. in no humour . . . nonsense :-not JnJihO'mood to 
allow any. tricks.to be played upon him. 

25.. maliing_away. with ; * misappropriating. 

26. prdty : rather. 

31-3. ‘Since you wore so kind as to give me the money, 
you will also be kind enough to repay it for me, since it 
was brotherly love that induced you to give it to me.* 
This is in mocking reference to the fact that Godfrey had 
given his father’s money to Dunstan to shut his mouth, 
BO that he might not reveal the secret of his (Godfrey’s) 
foolish marriage. 

34. elenehed: shook. 

35. with that look ; with that expression on your face. 

36-7. turning . . . however : I'etreating a little, never* 

thcloss. 
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f 3'J. cut ojj . . . day : causo you to bo turned out of the 
house in a penniless state, uith next to no money. 

* 40. his handsome son i in sneering reference to Godfrey’s 

good looks. 

Page 26. 1. nice: agreeable, dainty (used ironically}. 

3-4. and 1 should slip . . . could he : and 1 should occupy 
your place \rithout the least difficulty. 

4. i don't do it : I do not tell the Squire of your uiar- 
riage. 

5. easy and good-natured i affable and kind-hearted. 

5-6. You 'll .. . me : you will bo willing to do anything 

for me. 

6. ‘ You will find some way of paying the Squire the 
hundred pounds (Fowlers rent) winch you haro given 
to me.’ 

8. quivering ; shaking with emotion. 

0. to Hess myself tcith : to cal Lmy own. 

10. it's a lie . . . place T ft is untrue that you would 
take my iilacc it you were to reveal the secret of my 
marriage to our father. 

10- 11. you'd . . . that's all: the only result of your 
doing that wiould bo that you would cause yourself to be 
expelled. 

11- 12. For if .. . follow : if you make reports to my 
father against me, 1 can do the same against you. 

12. Boh : short for Robert. 

13-14. He'd only . . . you : my father w'ould be very 
glad to do without you. 

/ 15. nodding ... stdcicays : jerking his head in a cunning 
or knowing manner. 

21. moving off: going away. 

27. of : from. 

- Eimble : Jlr. Kimble was the village doctor. lie was 
married to Squire Cass’s sister. 

30. ITildfirc : Godfrey’s horse. 

31. that 's . . . talking : it is easy to say that. 

32. dircdly: at once. 

33. you've only got to ; it will only be necessary to. 
the hunt: the fox hunt. 

Si. There'll he... for sure: Bryce and Keating are 
certain to bo there. 

Bryce and Keating : farmers. 

35. bids: offers. 
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37. splashed . . . chin : covered with mud from head lu 
foot. 

40. Iryiwj . . . Irchlc : ftHectmg to speak in a weak, 
stirill voice. 

Page 27. 1. we: Dunstan sarcastically protends to 
nut himself in Godfrey's place, hence * we ’ means * you ’ 
here. 

2. to be navgUy again : to mishchavc in future. 

3. taken into favour i forgiven. 

4. Hold your tongue : bo silent. 

5. turning red : flushing. 
throttle : choke. 

0. What for ft why, for what reason ? 

} artificial i affected. 

7-8. healing . . . paint t striking the thick end of it 
upon Ids hand. 

0. fo creep . . . again ; to seek tg_gainlier favour agdm> 

9-10, it <»»ie ; it would save you trouble in the 

future. 

10. a drop : a little. 

11. laudanum : Hindustani, ‘ iimhl.’ 
make a vndotcer of you : die. 

12. being a saond : becoming your second wife. 

12-13. she didn't ... it: if she didn’t know that you 

had already been married once. 

/ 13-16. Dunstan hints that if Molly dies and Godfrey 

marries Nancy Lammeter, he (Dunstan) will say nothing 
about the marriage \nth Molly, if he is bribed to bo silent 
by Godfrey. 

18. Jf you'd . . . you ; if you were a little more in- 
telligent. 

19-20. you may urge . . . another : one may push an 
advantage over another man to such lengths that ho may 
bo driven to extremities, and become as willing to take 
one desperate course of action as another. 
if 20-1. I don't . . . now : 1 am not sure that that is not 
the ease already. 

21. I may as well tdl : I shall not lose anything by 
telling. 

22. 1 should . . . else : at any rate I should have nothing 
further to fear from you. 

" 23.^ after . . . time : in any caso ho must know of my 
marriage with Molly some time or other. 
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2-1-5. don't jlaller . . . ash : do not imagine you can 
get any price you wish in return for keeping silence. 

26- 7. You drain ... her with : you exlmust my means 
until I liave no money left to satisfy my wife witn. 

27. she'll do as she threatens: slie toU carry out 
her tlnoat to reveal the secret of our marriage to my 
father. 

27- 8. It 's all one : the result will be the same in any 
case. 

30. overshot Ms mark : gone too far. 

33. air of. unconcern affeotationjof indificrence. 

34. draught of ale : drink of beer. 

35. he threw . . . chairs : he flung himself into one chair, 
and put his feet across another. 

36. rap : strike. 

40-28. 1. muscular frame : strong body. 

Page 28. 1. animal courage : physical courage. 

1-2. hdped . . . decision : did not enable him to make 
up his mind. 

3. throttled : choked, seized by the throat and squeezed. 

4-10. Eis nalmal . . . present evil : his cbaracteristio 
inability to come to a decision, and his look of the courage 
necessary to do what is right regardless of consequences, 
wore increased by a situation in which terrible results 
seemed to threaten him whatever course of action ho 
adopted, and no sooner had bis anger induced him to bid 
d^anco to Dunatan and to face any revelation w'hich ho 
mi^t make to his father, than the sad consequences of 
such a course seemed more painful to him than the misery 
ho was then enduring. 

10^12. The results . . . calain : if he were to confess his 
marriage to his father, ho was sure to bo turned out ; 
while it was just possible that Dunstan would not disclose 
his secret. 

12-14, From the near . . . repose : he recoiled from the 
immediate prospect of certain expulsion, and returned to 
his former state of hesitation and indecision with a sense 
of relief. 

17. by the favour of earth and shy i owing to good soil, 
sunshine, and tain. 

17-18. has . . . bulk : has become toll and beautiful. 

/ IS. where . . . upward : whore it first appeared above 
the ground. 
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' 18-21. Perhaps . . . terms : he might have been willing 

to face mth some equanimity the prospect of becoming 
a mere agricultural labourer (which would have been the 
result of his confessing his marriage to his father), if ho 
could thus have secured Nancy Lammeter. 

21. irrevocably: inevitably. 

21-7. blit, since he .. . families : by confessing his 
marriage he would be disinherited, and would lose all 
chance of ever marrying Nancy Lammeter; he would 
sever all his former connexions except the bond of mar- 
riage, which dragged him down and deprived him of all 
incentive to regain his former position. And the only 
alternative to confession he could think of was to en- 
list as a soldier — a measure wliich people of repute 
considered only one degree better than committing 
suicide. 

28-32. he tvovld . . . pleasure left : he would rely upon 
} chance rather than his own decision ; ho would go on 
enjoying himself, follouing the desire of his heart, though 
in continual danger of discovery and oppressed by fear 
of betrayal, rather than eacrihee all happiness and be 
lost in the chill obscurity of the great world outside 
Raveloe. 

32-5. The vimosl . . . threat t he began to think that it 
would be easier to accept any suggestion of Dunstan’s 
about selling the horse than to carry out his oun menace 
and reveal the facts to his father. 

35-7. But his pride . . . quarrel : but he was too proud 
to negotiate mth Dunstan except under the pretence of 
rone\mg the dispute. 

37. waiting for: expecting. 

37-8. and took his . . . usual : and began to drink his 
beer in smaller quantities. 

39. It's just like you: it is characteristic of you. 

40-29. 1. cool way : careless manner. 

Page 29. 1. the last . . . men : the last of my posses- 
sions. 

2. best . . . horse-flesh : finest horse. 

./ 3. a spark of pride : the least regard for the reputation 
'of your far^y. 

.// ^7. 1 believe you would sell yourself simply for the 
' satisfaction of cheating somebody. 

8. placably : calmly. 
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8- 9. you do .. . jvslicc : you recognize my ability. 

9- 10. You know . . . bargains : you know I am very 
clever at persuading people to buy articles at more tban 
tbeir real value. 

13. they'll hid, for', they will offer sums of money 
for. 

16. Yes . . . you : I have no doubt you would sell my 

horse for me, but do not think I would be so foolish as 
to fenist you with him. : 

17. unconcern : indifference. 

18-19. it 's none . . . business : it ’s no affair of mine, 
it docs not concern me. 

21. Fd . . . that : I Avas not concerned in your mis- 
appropriating the money. 

21-2. you chose ... me: you elected to be so kind as 
to pve it to me. 

23. it 'a .. . me : it makes no difference to me. 

24. accommodate: help. 

26. seeing : since. 

27-9. He would Mve liked . , . life : he felt a desire to 
leap upon Ounstan, snatch the whip from his hand, and 
beat him almost to death. 

30. bodily: physical. 
deterred: prevented. 

31-2. which teas fed . . . resentment : which was inspired 
by emotions even stronger than his anger. 

33. half . . . tone : almost propitiatory tone. 

34. you mean . . . horse : you do not intend to play 
me any trick in the matter of selling the horse. 

36. all fair ; quite honestly. 

36. everything j^^. sniash : all \vilLbe ruined. 

37. ''7’i'C got .. . to: ITiave no means of getting the 
money other than by the sale of Wildfire. 

37-9. And you 'll... too: and it will be less pleasant for ' 
you to ruin me, when your omi ruin uill be involved in ; 
mine. ' 

40. Aye, aye : yes, yes. 

Paoe 30. 1. you’d come round: I thought you would 
end by a^eeing with me, 

'' 1-2. '~rm~:'r-rscratcih': Vm the man to make old Mr. 
Bryce amenable. 

2. a hundred and twenty : pounds. 

4. cats and dogs : in torrents, very heavily. 
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U. ohstude : biudrauuo, i. o. the rain. 

8. Not it : it not rain. 

10. Yon never hold triimpa: you never hold mnning 
cards, j'ou are never lucky. 

12. jor j/ovr crooked sixpence : i. c. for luck. 

13. gel along . . . me : succeed uithout my help. 

15. take care . . . sober: bo careful not to become intoxi- 
cated. 

10. else . . . pitched i othennso you uill bo thrown. 

17. 7night .. .it: might suffer by it. 

18. Make . . . easy: take comfort to your kindly heart 
(ironically). 

19. see double : to be intoxicated. 

10-20. when I'd . . . make : when 1 wanted to buy or 
.sell anytliing at a profit. 

20. it 'ud spoil the fun: it would destroy the plea- 
sure. 

21. J'tn . , . legs : I am sure to alight on my feet, 
1 never hurt myself. 

22. sla^nmed : banged, closed uith unneecssary force. 

23- 4. bitter rumination . . . circumstaiices : sad roficc* 
tion on Ids private affairs. 

24- 5. unbroken . . . day : never interrupted. 

25. sporting : taking part in out-of-door games. 

2G. oblivious: causing forgetfulness. Seeing Nancy 
Lammeter mado lum reflect that ho could not marry her, 
since ho was already married, and so reminded him of his 
troubles. 

27-33. The subtle . . . discontents: the man who has 
received a better education than others, and is therefore 
more refined, is also more sensitive than others, and 
experiences various sorrows hard to define, from which 
they are exempt. Ho is to bo pitied. But more to be 
pitied is the loss highly educated man, who has no joys 
or interests outside iumsclf, and is always brooding over 
his own sorrows and grievances. 

33-9. The lives . . . nevertheless ; the interest of pity 
attaches to the lives of our country ancestors, whom wo 
are inclined to consider very dull and uninteresting 
because they had nothing to do except to ride round their 
own fields, becoming stouter and heavier as they grew 
older, and passing the remainder of their lives in the careless 
satisfaction of appetites whioh had become jaded through 
indulgence. 
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39-40. their . , . consequences z tho mistakes of their 
youth •wore severely punished. 

• 40-31. 4. perhaps the . . rioting ; perhaps the love 
of some beautiful girl, tho i>erfcction of modesty, neat- 
' ness, and tranquillity, had afforded to them the prospect 
of an existence 'which 'would not he dull, although free 
from agitation and distirrhancc. 

Fags 31. 4-5. and the vision passed aitxtyi their 
hopes of a calm and happy life in her company dis- 
appeared. 

7. furrows : ploughed fields. 

8-11. so that they . . . tweJvemonth : so that in the 
dullness caused hy drink they might not feel any necessity 
to ‘•’find something new to say, and might repeat with 
'vgfeat earnestness things they had been constantly saying 
for a year or more. 

11-14. Assuredly . . . hrutality : certainly among those 
farmers, whose faces were red %rith drinking, and whoso 
eyes had a vacant look, there were some who, o'wing to 
their natural kindness of heart, could never become unfeel- 
ing, oven when riotous. 

14-18. men who . . . them i men who in the bloom of 
youth had experienced the bitterness of grief and regret, 
had been betrayed by their friends, or had carelessly 
contracted imfortunate marriage bonds, from which they 
would never be free. 

19-21, their thoughts . . . hisionj ; they could think of 
nothing else but the constantly recurring memories of their 
own sad though commonplace experiences. 

» 23-7. A movement . . . life : pity and that subtle tie 
which binds a sensitive man to his mistress, ho\vever little 
ho may love or respect her, had led liiin to contract a secret 
marriage, which had ruined his life. 

27. an ugly story ; a painful history. 

27- 8. low passion : "vulgar lust. 

28. delusion . . . delusion : scU-dcccption and dis- 
illusion. 

28- 30. tchich . . . memory : the details of which need 
not be related — Godfrey may be left to meditate sadly 
upon them in private. 

30- 1. the delusion . . . Dunslan ; that liis mistake •was 
partly the result of the aftful schemes of Dunstan. 

31- 3. xeho saw . , , cupidity ; who hoped to satisfy his 
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onu avarice and malice, by inducing his brother to dis- 
grace himself by this marriage. 

' 33-0. Ani if Godfrey . . . intolerably ; and if Godfrey 
could have felt that ho iras the innocent victim of Dun- 
sj;an’s intrigues, the cruel fate which had befallen him 
would have troubled him less. 

/ 36-9. If the curses . . . avowal : the whispered curses 
ho uttered when alone were the result of his perception 
of his own folly as atoU as of tho devilish craft of Dunstan. 
Had he not felt himself to blame also, he Would have 
hesitated less to reveal the facts of tho case to his 
father. 

Page 32. 1. mad and unaccountahle : fooli*)!! and 
inexplicable. 

2-3. when their . . . passed away : when they have long 
ceased to tempt us ; when they ore no longer objects of 
desire. 

, 4. wooed her : made love to her. 

. ' 4-5. tacit, patient worship : silent, persistent adoration. 

8-10. to shake off .. . vacancy ; to give up those vicious 
and dissipated habits which afforded no real pleasure, but 
were only a means of relieving dullness by excitement. 

11. essentially domestic : really home-loving. 

11-14. ired up .. . order: although he had been 
brought up in a homo 'nithout happiness, where there 
was no discipline to make the habits of the children orderly 
and regular. 

14- 15. his easy . . . courses: his pliant nature made 
him acquiesce in the family habits and customs. 

15- 23. hut the need . . . peace: but he felt that ho 
needed some one to love him truly and tenderly; he 
desired to bo good, and he wanted some one to make it 
easy for him to bo good. Under tho influence of these 
fcoUngs ho was much attracted by tho cleanliness, inno- 
cence, and regularity, combined with comfort, of Mr. 
Lammoter’s home, which, when brightened by the happy 
presence of Nancy, made him think of tho early hours 
of a fine morning, when wo feel no temptation to evil 
and yield to our good impulses, -which invito us to seek 
the repose of mind which is the result of steady daily toil. 

23-5. And yet . for ever : and yet tho hope of such 
happiness hod not been able to deter him from a course 
of action which prevented him from ever attaining it. 
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25-30. Instead . . . sb iiggh : instead of being led by the 
powerful yet gentle influence of Nancy to a life of happiness 
and goodness, be bad allowed bimscU to fall under evil in- 
fluences from which it was impossible to extricate himself. 

30-2. He had made ties . . . exasperation : lie had con- 
tracted a matrimonial alliance which deprived him of all 
healthy action, and was a continual source of irritation. 

35-38. 3. and the desire . . . Nancy Lammeter : and ho 
desired more than anything else to postpone the fatal 
hour when ho would have to face his father’s furious 
anger at the injury done to the family honour — ^would 
perhaps have to say good-bye to that inherited comfort 
and respectability which, when all uas said and done, 
sufficed to make life endurable ; and, when that happened, 
he might be sure that he would lose the respect of Nancy, 
and would never be allowed to see her again. 

Paos S3. 3-9. The longer . . . lingering icgard: the 
longer the period that elapsed before his father became 
icquainted uith his marriage, the more hope there was 
pf being saved from some of the terrible results he had 
incurred, and the greater was the chance of enjoying the 
great though unreasoning pleasure of gazing upon Nancy, 
and of inferring from her behaviour that she still had 
some slight affection for liim. 

9-13. Toicards . . galling i sometimes, at irregulp 
intervals, he could not resist the desire to see Nancy again 
after having kept out of her way for some time, regarding 
her as a distant fairy, the sight of whom filled him with 
desire and at the same time tormented lum with the 
thought that he could never possess her. 

13- 14. One . . . now : he was in one of these recurring 
periods of desire (to see Nan<^). 

14- 18. and it would have teen . . . morrow's hunt : and 
this desire would have been strong enough to induce him 
to give Wildfire to Sunstan to sell, rather than sell it 
himself, oven if he had no other reason for keeping away 
from tho next day’s hunt. 

19. morning's meet : tho place where the hounds and 
Imntsmen would assemble in the morning. 

21—3. whose image . . . haunted l>y her ; the thought of 
whom became more hateful to him every day, so that 
to his excited imagination the whole neighbourhood of 
Batherley seemed to be frequented by her. 
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23-8, Tht yoke, . , . home : however naturally kind- 
-hearted a man may be, the trouble wliich he brings upon 
himself by his own evil actions will arouse hatred in his 
heart ; and the good-natural and kind-hearted Godfrey 
Cass was rapidly becoming a cruel man, influenced by 
vindictive thoughts, which seemed to come and go, and 
come again, like devils which had found in his heart 
a ready furnished abode. 

32-3. Though . . . cock-jightingi although, as regards 
, himself, ho did not care a straw about cock-fighting. 

39-40. perhaps ... her : perhaps because she saw no 
other alternative, no other course open to her. 

Chapter IV. 

SuM&iABT. — ^Dunstan Cass started for the hunt, and 
when ho passed on his way the stone pits and the dwelling 
of Silas Mamer, he wondered why ho had never suggested 
to Godfrey to borrow money from the weaver. When he 
arrived at the meet ho told the farmers there that Wildfire 
belonged to him, but, knowing his character, they quite 
understood that ho was selling the animal on behalf of 
Godfrey, and agreed to pay him a hundred and twenty 
guineas for the horse, delivered in good condition at the 
stables. Dunstan, intending to enjoy one more gallop 
before selling the horse, took mrt in the day’s hunting, 
but Wildfire fell and ^vas kilica in trying to jump a fence, 
and Dunstan set out to u'alk back to Raveloe through the 
mist and rain. When he came to the stone pits again 
he went up to the cottage of Silas Hlamer, intending to 
persuade or frighten the miser into lending his money. 
He found the door unlocked, the key being used as part 
of a contrivance for hanging some meat before the fire. 
Silas Mamer was not in the cottage. Dunstan now yielded 
to tho temptation to steal the money, and having found 
the place whore it was concealed, he took the bags of 
money in his hands and ran out into tho darloiess. 

Page 34. 1. setting . . . morning : startmg in the cold 
and misty morning. 

/ 1-3. at the judiciously . . . hunter i proceeding carefully 

and slowly, ns a man must do who has to ride to tho 
meet on the same horse as he intends to ride during 
the hunt. 

3. had . . . limy : found it necessary to go. 
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‘1-5. which . . . ground : wMob at tho other end passed 
a piece of unfenced land. 

8-10. 101% the inoist . . . quarry. Burronnded by wet 
mud which bore the impress of feet, and with dirty red 
wato high up in tho lonely stone pit. 

12. whose loom . . . edready ; the noise of whose weaving 
macliine he could already hear. 

14-15. who had . . . mtserlineaa : who had often heard 
Mamer’s mean economics spoken about. 

17. into lending : until ho was uilling, or consented to 
lend. 

17- 18. on the exedUnt . . . ‘prospects : on the assurance 
'that lie would bo repaid with interest when tho young 
squire — Godfrey Cass — succeeded to his father’s property. 

18- 19. the resource . . . agreeable: it seemed such an 
easy and pleasant op2}0i'tunity. 

22. accommodate : oblige, (here) to lend money to. 
faithful: used ironically. 

25. the suggestion: i.c. to borrow money from Marnor. 

26- G. lie would snatch . • . Wildfire : he would very 
willingly accept any proposal Avhich would have the effect 
of removing the necessity for selling Wildfire. 

27- 8. But when . . . prevailed: but at this stage 
in Dunstan’s thoughts be yielded to an overwhelming 
desire to continue his journey instead of returning to 
Bfl.veloo. 

/ 29. that pleasure: i.e. the pleasure of getting the money 
ho needed without having to sell Wddfirc. 

31-2. enjoyed . . . sell: liked to occupy tho proud 
2}osition of offering a horse for sale. 

32. opportunity of dt iving a bargain : chance of making 
a handsome profit. 

’’ 33. swaggering . . . in : usmg boastful language and 
perhaps succeeding in deceiving the purchaser. 

34. attendant on ; connected with. 

35. not the less : also. 

36. setting : persuading, inducing. 

v' 37. cover : the retreat of a fox, near which tho hunts- 
men and hounds assembled. 

Fags S5. 3-4. who . . . Wildfire: who had long admired 
and wished to purchase Wildfire. 

G. swopped: exchanged (horses). 

7. grandly . . . utility i sublimely indifferent to any 
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oonsidoration of pcrsoual advantage. (Ho loved lying for 
its own sake, whether the lie benefited him or not.) 

7-9. toas not .. . him : was not decreased by the proba- 
bility that his statement would not be believed. 

10-11. hig-honed hack i raw-boned nag. 

13. there was . . . between ns : there was a small debt 
which Godfrey owed to mo. 

14. Wildfire made it even : f^ic debt was settled by my 
getting Wildfire in exchange for my horse. 

16. accommodated him : obliged him. 

16. got an itch for : (collogmal) had a strong desire to 
possess. 

17-18. as rare a bit . . . across : ns valuable a specimen 
of a well-bred horse as you ever mounted. 

19. I'd a bid of : 1 was offered the sum of. 

21. cast : sgnint. 

22. I mean to stick to : 1 shall keep. 

23. 1 shan't . . . hurry : it nill take me a long time to 
obtain a horse better able to jump a fence than Wildfire. 

24. gat more blood : is better bred, has more spirit. 
a bit : a little, somewhat. 

26. divined: guessed. 

27-9. horse-dealing . . . manner : there are many other 
human relations besides horse-dealing in which neither 
party reveals his real thoughts. 

30. was . . . stage : had commenced. 

32. 1 . . . now : now I am surprised to hear that. 

36-7. the transaction . . . complicated : the bargaining 
became more complex. 

Faon 36. 4. the inclination for a run t the desire for 
a gallop. 

5. draught: drink. 

G. pocket pistol : flask. 

at the conclusion of the bargain : after the sale of 
Wildfire had been agreed upon. 

7- S. with a horse under him: when he was riding a 
horse. 

8. take the fences : jump the fences. 

8- 9. to the admiralton of the field : in such a way as to 
excite the wonder of the other huntsmen. 

9- 10. jumped . . . many : literally, jumped one fence 
more than ho should have jumped, i.c. met with disaster 
at one fence. 
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10. staked his horse t the pointed 'posts of tho fcnco 
piorood tlie body of tlio horse. 

ill-favoured t ngly. 

11. quite wmarkeiable : of no value at all. 

12. nnconscious of Ms price : imamro of his value. 

13. turned . . . flank : rolled over on his side. 
panted . . . last : breathed his last. died. 

14. having had . . . stirrup : being obliged to dismount 
to adjust his stirrup. Hindustani, ^riktlb *. 

17. thrown . . . 7iunt : caused him to fall behind the other 
huntsmen. 

17-18. near . . . glory : just when he expected to dis- 
tinguish himself. 

18. under this exasperation : owing to this annoyance. 

19. more lilindly : more carelessly. 

19-20. Re would soon . . . hounds again : he would soon 
have caught up the hounds.^ ' ' 

2Ii'‘'fn advance ’. ' in front. * 

. 22. iiouWng themselves x caring. 

',j/ 23-5. toho iccre . . . fallenx who in all probability 
would ride by a different route than that in which Wild- 
fire had fallen. 

25-0. whose nature . . . consequences : who was inclined 
to think more of present troubles than future eventu- 
alities. 

27. recovered his legs : got on his feet. 

27-8. it was all over with Wildfirex Wildfire was 
dead. 

J 28-30. 7ic felt a satisfadion . . . cnviahle x he felt glad 
; that no ono had seen an accident which no amount of 
, boastful talk co\ild represent in a favourable light. 

V 30-2. Beinfarcing hmself ... coppice X rofrcsmng himself 
J after his fall with a little brandy and many oaths and 
curses ho walked as fast as possible to a thicket. 

38. out of the question x impossible. 

38-9. spirited young men x yoimg bloods (ironical). 

PaqbST. L to offer him the lesourcc of Marncr's money x 
to suggest to bim a way out of the difficulty, viz. to borrow 
money from Marnor. 

2 kicked at the xiolion x objected to the idea. 

3 he hfmsclf : Godfrey. 

4-5. why . . . long : he would soon overcome his objec- 
tion. 
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6. he, coxdd . . . awjthitig : ho could goad Godfrey into 
doing anything lio wished. 

6-7. kept . . . vividness : hccamc CTcr more insistent. 

7. immmiate: pressing. 

8-0. vnih . . . pedestrian : walking with boots splashed 
uith mud. 

10. encounter . . . stablemen : endure the amused 
inquiries of the grooms. 

10-12. stood unpleasantly . . . plan : interfered dis* 
agreeably with his desire to return to Ravcloe in order to 
‘ put his excellent idea into practice. 

> 12-13. a casual visitation of : a ohanco examination 

of. 

13. ruminating : meditating, considering what was to 
bo done. 

14-16. the two or thee . . . deZit : the few small silTcr 
coins hie first finger touched in his pocket were insuificiont 
to settle the small account. 

17- 18. he would never ,, .business', i.c. ho would never 
lend him another horse for liire. 

18- 21. After all. . . Bathcrley ; in any cose, considering 
the place in which he found Mmsclf after the hunt, ho was 
almost the same distance from Rarcloc as he was from 
Bathcrley. 

21-2. not .. . head : who was not distinguished for 
great intelligence. 

, 22-4. was only led , home : did not realize tliis until 

\ other considerations (i.c. rain and mist) forced him to sec 
j the necessity of getting homo as soon as possible, oven by 
i the unusual method of walking. 

* 27. finger post : sign post pointing to Rnveloc. 

28. broke down : fell. 

30. compactly: tightly. 
rapping: striking. 

31. with . , . air : in an assured manner. 

32. taken by surprise : astonished at what had hap- 
pened. 

32-3. he set off : ho started. 

33. sense: feeling. 

35. dress up and magnify : misrepresent and exaggerate. 

36. select circle : chosen few. 

Bainbow : the Ravcloc inn of that name. 

37-8. reduced . . . locomotion: compelled to adopt so 
‘unusual a mode of going from one place to another. 
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38-40. a whip . . . position : it is a good thing to hold 
a whip in the hand to prevent him from feeling an excessive 
degree of perplexity at his strange situation. 

Page 38. 1. gathering : increasing. 

2. rapping . . . somewhere : striking something with his 
whip. 

9-10. in whose . , . figure ; in whose opinion ho would 
present a ridiculous appearance. 

10. is no screen : affords no concealment. 

12. a soul : a person, any one. 

13. he silently remarked t he thought to himself. 

16. was more . . . desired : afforded more concealment 
than he desired. 

17. rutSi cart tracks. 

20. opening : open space. 

21. hreak in the hedgerow : gap in the hedge. 

25-6. in, , . continually : luways in his thoughts. 

27. cajoling : coaxing, flattering. 

28. to part with . . . money : to give up his money for 
the present. 

2M0. there must . . . cajolery : he must support the 
coaxing with a little intimidation. 

' 31-3. his own . . . interest: for his knowledge oi 

arithmetio was not sufiScient to give him any clear proof 
of the benefits of interest. 

33. security: a guarantee (house, land, &c.) for the 
payment of debt. The security is forfeited if the debt 
is not paid within the period agreed upon by the contracting 
parties. 

36. operation . . . mind : task of persuading the miser. 

38. had made ... to : was convinced of. 

40. chinks : little boles. 
shutters : Hindustani, ‘jhihnili.’ 
dialogue : conversation. 

/ Page 39. 2-3. to make . . .fotth with : to make iiimself 
known to the weaver at once. 

3-4. There might — course : more than one advantage 
might result from doing this. 

/ ^6. /ceZingr/itsuayiguidinghimselfinthemistanddark- 
ness by touching the bushes on the roadside with his whip. 

7-8. the lane . . . slippery : it was becoming increasingl 3 ’ 
ditflcnlt to keep his footing on the sliding mud. 

7. lane : country road. 
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8-9. He turned . . . hank : ho wnlkcd up the eloping 
ground away from Iho road. 

21. latch : a wooden or iron catch of a door. 

23. fastened i locked. 

28-4. double motion i i.c. knocking and pushing Im 
fingers through the latch-holc. 

28. inviting : pleasant, tempting. 

29. brick hearth : a flat surface of bricks in front m 
tho fire. 

32-3. if it had . . . cooking ; if it hod been more com* 
plctdy cooked. 

34. kettle ; a metal vessel for boiling water. 

- heille-hanger : an appliance for suspending a kettle 
over a fire. 

35. primitive-, old-fashioned. 

30. sack : a contrivance for turning a spit (an iron prong 
on w'hich meat is roasted) in front of tho fire. 

fork i flesh of the pig. 

39. old staring simpleton : old fool with tho protruding 
eyes. 

Paon 40. 1. mouldy bread i bread covered with o 
minute funras, caused by damp. 

2. to chewi his appetite : to take away his desire for food. 

4. in . . . preparation ; in process of cooking. 

7. brief ^trpose : object which it would not take long 
to accomplish. 

‘ 9-10. carrying . . . novelty: putting entirely now 
thoughts into his head. 

13-14. He went . . . evidence ; ho did not consider any 
longer tho possibilities of detection and of proof of guilt 
in case ho ware to steal the money. 

15. now took . . . him : so entirely nrcoccunicd Ids 
.mind. 

/ 17-20. A dull mind . . . pneMcmatic ; when a stupid man 

has from an imagined fact drawn a conclusion favourable 
to a proposed course of action, ho is apt to forget that the 
idea, on whioh ho has buUt his hopes, mi^ bo quite un- 
founded. Thus Lunstan Cass, imagining Silas lUarncr to 
bo dead, was encouraged to steal his money, quite forgetting 
the possibility that Mamor might be alive after all. 

21. felon : criminal. 

23. hoards : hidden wealth. 
thatch : a roof covered with straw. 
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i6 25-6. a {ram . . . cupidiiy : thinking rapidly under the 
incentiTC of avarice. 

27-8. his eyes . . . floor ; he threw a hasty glance over 
the floor. 

:! 29. were . . . sand : could he seen under the sand scat- 

tered over them. 

33. a given space : a particular part of the floor. 

' 34. treddlea : levers worked by the feet, 

35. darted . . . spot : rushed to the place. 

Page 41. 6-7. he was... recognition: he had not dearly 

' realized. 

0. undefinahle dread laying hold cm him : a vague fear 
taking possession of him. 

/ 13. that he .. . light : that he might prevent the light 

from shining out into the darkness. 

/ 14-15. beyond . . . gleams : out of reach of discovery 
from the light. 

16. shutter-chinks : holes in the window .covers. 

16. thicker : heavier and denser. 

17. awkward toalking : difiScult to walk. 

18. xcas .. .do: it taxed bis powers to the utmost. 

19. along with : as well as. 

20. he might . . . time : there would be no need to hurry. 
Ho could go as slowly as he pleased. 


CnAUXEB V, 

SusiMAEY. — While the events related in the lost chapter 
were taking place Silas hlamer had gone to the village 
to buy some grain. He had left the door of his house 
open, partly because he had no fear of theft, and jiartly 
because ho needed the key in a rough mechanical arrange- 
ment for cooking some meat, which had been given to 
him by Miss Priscilla Lammetcr. He anticipated on his 
return the double pleasure of eating the meat and counting 
his money. But when ho removed the loose bricks from 
the hearth preparatory to taking out his money-bags, ho 
was horrified to find that they bad disappeared. At first 
ho could not believe the evidence of his eyes. Then ho 
feared that the money might have been removed by some 
malignant supernatural power, but finally he took refuge 
in the hope that one Jem Rodney, n poacher, might have 
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stolen the bags, because it would be possible to seize Tcm 
and compel him to restore the money. In any case the 
first to do was to prodaim his loss, and, in order 
that he might do this, he went to the Rainbow Inn, 
whose richest customers — those -who drank whisky 
and sat in the parlouiv— had gone to Mrs. Osgood’s 
dance, leaving the remainder to sit in the kitchen and 
drink beer. 

22. turned his hack on : left. 

24. plodding : walldng slowly and wearily. 

27-8. free from . . . change : having no fear of any sudden 
or alarming alteration in his circumstances. 

28^1. the sense . . . alarm : the feeling of safety more 
often results from habit than reason, and therefore it often 
continues when circumstances have changed, and when 
there is cause to entertain fear. 

31-6. The lapse . . . imminent i the period of time 
during which any particular misfortune has not taken 
place Is, owing to long immunity, often stated as a reason 
why it should never occur, although the length of time 
during which it has not happened is the very reason why 
it should take place. 

Faqe 42. 3. the roof : of the mine. , 

5. retain . . . conception : realize the possibility. 

7. monotonous: unvaried. 

13. complacency: satisfaction. 

14. savoury: tosty. 

19. on occasion . . . this : when he received a gift of this 
nature. 

20. indulged . . . with : yielded to his desire for. 

21. his favourite meal : the meal he enjoyed most, 

22. warmed: rejoiced. 

24. ingeniously knotted : cleverly tied. 

26. according to rule : as was his custom. 

27. hanger : i.e. kettle hanger. See p. 39, 1. 34. 

28. twine: cord, composed of two or more tlireads 
twisted together. 

29. indispensahle : urgency required, necessary. 
to his ^setting up ’ ; for him to fix, to arrange. 

30. It had . . . memory : he had forgotten it. 

31. he had not had : it had not been necessary for him, 
be had not needed. 
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33. going on errands : here means ‘ leaving the house 
to ohtein necessary articles 

out of the question : not to he considered for a moment. 

34. It vms . . . into : it was unpleasant to leave his house 
and go out into the mist. 

34^. there were things . . . comfort: e.g. his work and 
the opportunity of making money. 

3G-7. arming himsdf : providing himself. 

39. errand ; underta^g, business. 

39-40. The door-key was part of his contrivanoe for 
cooking his supper, and so he had to leave the door 
unlocked. 

Page 43. 1-2. it was not worth . . . sacrifice : ho did not 
think the risk of theft great enough to make it advisable 
for him to look the door, and so delay the cooking of his 
sapper until after his return from buying the twine. 

3. on such . . . this : on so wet and foggy a night. 

4-5. through . . . hefore : during all the fifteen preceding 
years. 

6-8. they merdy . . . anxidy: they only explain the 
dimly-perceived ground for the absence of any fear on the 
part of Silas Mamer. 

13. putting hy his hntern : putting his lantern in its 
place. 

14r-16. so as to merge . . . nailed hoots : so that the im- 
pression made on the sand by his own nailed boots con- 
cealed the footprints of Dimstan. 

17. tending : attending to the cooking of. 

20. strange straining eyes ; q^ueer protruding eyes. 
meagre form : shrunken figure, thin body. 

26- 7. vice . . . others ; evil habit which could be described 

as actually harmful to others. i. 

27- 9. 2'he light of his faith . . . money : no longer guided^ 
by any religious belief and with no one to love, he hatU; 
devoted all his pouters to what remained to him — ^his work ' 

rand his money. 

30-1. they had . . . themsdves : they had reduced him to 
their o^vn Ukeness ; they had made him resemble them- 
selves. 

32. wrought : worked. 

33-4. and confirmed . . . response: and increased his 
constant desire for the repetition of its accustomed 
sound. 
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35. Tiungi bent. 
grow : increase. 

3^. gathered . . ^iis own : made him hard and selSsh 
like itself. 

40. unwonted feast : nnaccnstomed repast. Ho seldom 
enjoyed the lusury of roast meat. 

Page 44. 1-2. For joy . . . sort : after dinner pet^le 
drink nine, and so produce in themselves a feelmg of 
o^Uaration. Silas hlamer had no wine, but the sight of 
his guineas rejoiced his heart more than the most precious 
nine could have done. 

4-5. without noticing . . . change : nithont perceiving 
that some of it had already been swept away (by Dunstan). 

6. leap: beat. 

8-9. to put an end to the terror : to assure himself that 
his fears were groundless. 

13. shooh . . . violently : trembled so much. 

14. to steady himsdf: to control himself. 

' 17-18. aeeia . . . foaling : trios to preserve his balance 
for a moment. 

18. sliding: slippery. 

I 18-20. hy acting ... despair : by assuming that he might 
have put the gold somewhere else and, searching for it, 
postponed the feeling of utter hopelessness, which would 
arrive when he realized that his money was indeed 
gone. 

21. kneaded it : pressed it together with his hands. 

22. oven: a closed chamber near a fire for cooking, 
baking, or drying. 

/ 25-6. There was . . . truth ; there was no way left by 
which he could escape even for a moment from the dreadful 
fact that his money was indeed gone. 

28-9. will: the prostration . . . passion : when the thinking 
powers are paralysed by an overwhelming emotion. 

30. hdi^‘in.emtTadictory images t refusal J:o.accept the 
erddence of jonc's senses. 

'31-2. iecadse'it'is . . . fatd : because it can be removed 
by the evidence of one’s senses. 

36-7. to strain . . . bags : to overtask his brown eyes 
in looking for the bags. 

Page 45. 1. gave . . . scream ; uttered a shrill echoing 
cry. 
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1. had rdieved. . .truth t saved him from that madness 

;• the sudden disaster would otherwise have caused. 

4. tottered: staggered. 

5-6. instinclivdy . . . reality: going by a natural 
impulse to his accustomed seat, as if to assure himself 
that he was not dreaming. 

/ 8. the first shock of certainty was passed : the first efiect 
'^of the blow was over. 

9. he entertained eagerly : he snatched at such a pos> 
sibiliiy. 

11- 12. Irowght .. .it: revived his physical powers. 

13. the rain . . . him : the wind blew the rain upon him. 

18. incQodj-housebreaking. 
t 19-20. the same : in the same state or condition. 

^ 22-3. o crud . . . reach: a malignant srtpematnral 
being imassaQable by man. 

25. vaguer dread : more mysterious fear. 

25-7. fixed . . . han^ : concentrated his thoughts as 
far as possible on the idea of a human thief, who could 
bo arrested. 

27. Eis thoughts ...at: he thought of. 

29. a ground of suspicion : a reason for believing them 
guilty of the theft. 

y/ 30. poache r : st ealciuof-game (wild animals protected 
by law and'EEinte^d at certain seasons by sportsmen). 

30-1. disreputable : of bad character. 

39-40. like a. . . desert : lonely and desolate. 

Page 46. 1. laid hold of : arrested, caught. 

/1-2. Mamer's . . . confused: Mamer had no clear 
'^conception of how the law was set in motion to deal with 
criminals. 

6. under the stimuhts : in the excitement. 

10. to slacken his pace : to reduce bis speed. 

11. turning: road. 

12- 13. a place . . . for : a place of comfort and ease 
frequented by. 

y 14. supetfiuous stores of linen: unnecessarily .large 
'^supplies of linen — a cloth woven from the fibres of the 

'ilax planC"^”" 

15. powers and dignities : men of infiucnco and high 
position. 

16. make his loss public : make the loss of his money 
known. 
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17. lalcli : a small piece of wood or iron used to fasten 
a door. 

18. hrigU bar : brightly lit room in which lignors were 
served. 

- 18-19. less hftff cualoTnera : more humble frequenters, 

20. parlour: sitting-room. 

21. more select sociSy : people of higher tank. 

21-3. m which . . . condescension: among whom. the 
Squire often had the twofold enjoyment of social inW- 
course and patronage. 

23. dark : not lifted because unoccupied. 

24. who ornamented its cirde : who graced its society. 

26-7. high-screened : high-backed, having high backs to 

protect those who were seated in them from the too great 
warmth of the fire. 

29. enlarged . . . betters : and who would have thus 
afforded a better opportunity for bullying or condescension 
to their social superiors. 

31. vary their enjoyment: change the form of their 
amusement. 

32. spirits: distilled alcoholic liquor, e.g. whisky or 
brandy. 

33-4. in company . . . beer : among people who^ de- 
manded beer to drink, among their social inferiors. 
The authoress here implies that the poorer people in the 
village drank beer, and the richer whisky as the more 
expensive beverage. 


Chapteb VI. 



SuMMABY. — When Silas Mamer arrived at the door of 
the Rainbow Inn, it was occupied by some of the poorer 
villagers, who were sitting drinking and smoking. At first 
there was silence among them, but after a short time 
a discussion arose between the butcher (Mr. Lundy) and 
the farrier (Dowlas), about the identity of a certain red 
cow lately purchased 1^ tlie butcher, which cow ivas stated 
by the farrier to have been purchased from Mr. Lammeter. 
Peace was made betiveen the contending parties by 
Mr. SneM, the landlord. But then the company united 
in ridiculing Mr. Tookey, the deputy parish-clerk, who had 
been appointed to assist Mr..Macey, on account of the 
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latter’8 old age and increasing infirimties. Peace was 
again made by the landlord, who invited Mr. Macey to 
tell his osperiences of the Lftiumoter familye Mr. Macey 
then related an incident which occurred at the marriage 
of Mr. Lsnuneter and Miss Osgood, and then went on to 
explain that the Lammeters rented the Warrens so cheaply , 
because the former owner, one OlifE, had left the property 
to some charitable institution in London. Mr. Macey also 
said that the apparition of Mr. ClifE might sometimes be 
seen at the stables of the Warrens. A discussion then 
ensued as to whether ghosts exist or not, in w'hich 
Ifr. Dowlas, who scofEed at the idea of ghosts, took a 
prominent part. The landlord once more settled the 
dispute, saying that both parties were right, since some 
people could see ghosts and others could not. 
y In this chapter we have a charming representation of 
-./the conversation of English rustics in the early nineteenth 
century. Tlio humour is genial, and reveals that sym- 
pathetic insight which is one of George Eliot’s most 
striking characteristics. Here in the description of the 
life and mannms of a Midland village — ^and in such 
a village George Eliot passed her earliest and most im- 
pressionable years — we have the authoress at her best. 
iVhen she enlarged the scope of her w'ork and attempted 
the political, historical, or more consciously didactic novel, 
her success was not so great. 

35-6. w/neft . . . am'inettioii : which was noisy and 
excited. 

37. intenniitent : intonoipted by long pauses, irregular. 

Page 47. 1. pipes: tobacco pipes. Hindustani, ‘obilam.’ 
pajOfed; smoked. 

2. which . . . severity : whioh seemed somewhat austere 
and reserved. 

4r-5. asif abet , , . winked : as if a wager had been made 
regarding the man who should move an eyelid first. 

C. fustian : coarse cotton oloth. 
smock flocks : a coarse linen blouse or over-garment, 
worn by peasants. 

6-7. kept . . . down : looked on the groiuid. 

7. nibbed : passed the backs of. 

8. funereal ; gloomy. 

y lO- 0. nan of a neutral disposition ; he wished to please 
all parties so that all might frequent the ‘ Hainbow ’. 
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11. accttslomed . . . differences : who look no in 
human quarrels. 

11-12. os . . . liquor : because a man needed somefclung 
to drink whatever his opinions were. 

13. broke silence : commenced the conversation. 
doubtful; dubious. 

15. 'lid: would. 
beast: cow. 
druv: drove. 

18. He gave . . . puffs: he exhaled tobacco smoke 
several times. 

10-20. And . . . wrong: and they would bo about 
right. 

21-2. After this . . . before : after this faint ineffectual 
effort to commence a conversation, silence again reigned 
uninterruptedly. 

23. a red Durham ; a red (cow) of the Durham (breed). 
the farrier: Hindustani, ‘n<~ilbiind,’ one w'ho shoes 
horses. 

23-4. taking . . , discourse : renewing the conversation. 

28. responsibility: risk. 

.. 20-30. in his . . . trd/lc : in his pleasant but hoarse and 
shrill voice. 

31. who .. .of : from whom you purchased it. 

33. o’ this countryside : rural district. 

34. she'd : she (the cow) had. 

a white star an her brow : a wliito mark or spot on 
her forehead. 

30-7. twinkled knowingly : sparkled cunningly. 

40. I don't say contrairy : I don’t deny it. 

Pags 48. 2. throwing himself bachcard : leaning suddenly 
backward. 

defiantly : in a tone of challenge or provocation. 

5. bargain or no bargain : whether you bought her cheap 
or dear. 

6- 6. I've been ... her: I hove given her purgative 
medicine. 

7- 8. conversatiottal spirit : povreiB of argument. . 

0. I'm not .. . no man : 1 do not wish to contradict 
any one. 

10-11. Some are .. . mysdf: a metaphor from the 
butcher’s trade. I do not always hold the same opinions 
as other people. 
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11-12. hul 1 don't . . . 'em : but I respect tbo opinions 
of others, even \rhen I dificr from them. 

12. it 's a lovdy earkiss : it’s beautiful meat $ earkiss, 
rustic equivalent of carcass. 

1^14. anybody . . . look at it : any reasonable person 
would weep at the sight of it. 

19-20. with the same . . . before ; in the same gentle 
hoarse voice as before. 

/ 20-1. not if a man . . . black : I would not contradict 
a man even if he were to swear to the truth of a statement, 
until ho became black in the face. 

21-2. he's no meat . . . bargains •. another metaphor 
from the butcher’s trade. I have nothing to do mth him, 
and what ho says docs not concern me. 

23. I'll stick to : Til maintain. 

26. pig-headed', obstinate. 

29. stick ... at it: maintain that, smeo you profess to 
adhere to your statements. 

30. let... alone : let us cease this dispute about the cow. 

33. 1 say . . . that : I express no opinion on that point. 

34. for the matter . . . that : as regards that matter. 

36. upo' that head : about that. 

37. ch : interrogatory word, meaning here, ‘ do you 
not ? ’ 

38. these parts : this neighbourhood. 

The Warrens : the name of hir. Lammeter’s house. 

39 parisli-clerk : a parish is an ecclesiastical district 
under one pastor, having its own officers and supporting 
its own poor. 

40. functions : duties. 

Page 49. 1. small-featured : insiguificaut-lookhig. 

2. twirled his thmhbs : moved bis thumbs rapidly round 
one another. 

3. complacency: self-satisfaction. 

slightly seasoned with : somewhat mingled uith ; uith 
some admixture of. 

4. in answer to , appeal : when thus called upon by 
the landlord. 

7. I've laid by now : I have retired ; given up work. 

and gev . . . uns : resigned in favoim of younger 
men. 

5. them as : those who ; referring sarcastically to the 
education of Mr. Tookoy, the deputy-clerk. 
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, 0. pcrnouncing : how to pronounce their ^rords correctly. 

that's corns -up since my day ; I tob not taught that 
^vben I was at Echool. Tlmt ’s .something new, one of these 
new-fangled ideas. 

10. pointing at : referring to. 

11 . imth an . propridy : with an c^epression which 
bhowed that he inis vciy dc-oirouB of behaving with due 
decorum. 

11-12. I'm nowise . . . place : I know my place. 1 am 
not the man to thmst m 3 - 6 clf foni'crd. 

15~1G. yov'd hcep . . . you : you would bing the hj'ums 
! cojTcctlj’ in the church. 

16. you're for practising : you wish to practise. 

17. foeoic : humorous, meny'. 

18. wheelwright : maker of wheels. 

weeh-day capacity : on other doj's tlian Sundnj'. 

19. leader of the choir t conduct or of the band of singerb 
belonging to the church. 

winked : Hindustani, ‘Ank jhnbkAna.’ 

20 . officially ; in their public capacity. 

21 . the Vastoon and the kcy-huglc : in reference to the 
instruments which thej’ played. 

bassoon : a musical wind-instrument of a bass or verj’ 
low tone. 

kcy-bvglc ; a horn which bound.s the key, or funda- 
mental note of a piece of music. 

in the confidence ; lirralj' believing, feeling sure. 

22. the sense : the opinion. 

24. dcpuly-clcrk i assistant clerk. 

25. turned very red ; blushed deeply. 

27. as : ungrammatical ; should bo ‘ that ’. 

• , ’ 28. there 's people . . . standard z there are some people 
who consider themselves the best judges of music. 

33. youthful presumption : the forward conduct of the 
j’oung Sir. Tookey. 

34. edlaysi always. 

'pinions: opinions. 

cracked : split, having a chink or flaw. 

F.igsSO. 1-2. to partially... office: to help to discharge 
the duties. 

3. your infirmities : the weakness of ago. 
unfitting : unfit to discharge the duties of your office. 

5. done the same : done so. 
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G. two folks : difierent people. 

7. the old, , . gift : has a mlent for music. 

8. why : here is equivalent to ‘ for which reason ’. 

9. JRovicr ; rustic for ‘ rover 

11. off: £rom beginning to end. 
straight : correctly. 

12. throstle : thrush, a u^lhknown Brituh song-bird. 

/ 12-13. you’d . . . ‘ Amens ’ : you had bettor confine 
yourself to saying ‘ Amen ’ at the end of the prayers. 

15. nor : should bo ‘ than ’. 

17. unflinching frankness : deliberate rudeness. 

18. pfgttanf form of joke ; enioyable form of wit. 

20. capped: surpassed. 

21. I see. . . enough : I understand the meaning of this 
behaviour very well. 

22. I'cep cool : to preserve his equanimity ; to keep his 
temjpor. 

23. as : so that. 

/24. Ohrislmas money : the money distributed among the 
members of the choir at Ohristmns-time. 
that ’s where it is : that is the reason. 

25. rzi not he put upon hy no man ; deprived of my 
rights, unfairly treated, by any man. 

27. your share : of the Christmas money. 

to keep out of it : to remain out of the choir. 

28. there's things . . . varmin: there are other things 
that people would pay money to free themselves from be- 
side uttlo noxious animals and insects; varmin, rustic 
for ‘vermin’. 

31-2. dangeious to society : dangerous because business 
(for example at the Bainbow) could not be carried on if 
people were paid to absent themselves. 

32. a joke 's a joke : do not let us take these jests too 
seriously. 

34. wc must . . . take : we must compromise. 

37-8. to split . . . even : to settle the dispute by com- 
promising ; mutual forboarancc. 

Paqb 51. 1. car : taste. 

2. as being . . . profession : regarding himself as being 
in some sort a doctor ; medical man. 

2- 3. in r^uisition : needed. 

3- 4. having music in his soul : having a taste or love 
for music. 
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G. following up : supporting. 

7. conciliatory view ; friondfy or peace-making attitude. 
old clerk : IMr. lifocey. 

8. and Mm . . . singer : considering that he used to be 
such a good singer. 

9. 08 is known for : u'ho is reputed. 
fiddler: violin player. 

10. it’s a pity... village: it is unfortunate that Solomon 
does not livo. 

12. J’d keep . . . would : I would supply him -\vith the 
liver and lungs of cattle without making any charge — 
I would indeed. 

14. in the height of complacency : with great self-satisfac- 
tion. 

15. for musicianers : as musical. 

15- 16. as far ... tell : time out of mind. 

16- 17. them things ... out: a taste for music is not so 
common nowadays. 

24. I should think I did : I do indeed. 

/ 24-6. who had . . . natredion ; who had now been so 
■ much flattered that he was willing to tell Ms story. 

27. nor : should be ‘ than *. 

28. as now is ; who is living now. 

from a hit nortVard : should be * from a place a little 
to the north*. 

28- 9. so far . . . ouf : so far as I knew; as far as I could 
tell. 

29- 30. Bid there's . . . those parts ; no one knows very 
much about that part of the coxmtry. (The Indian student 
should remember that this is the rustic speech of villagers.) 

33. reasonable : fitting ; as it should be. 

33-4. we heared UMas: wo beard it said that. 

35. as had : should be ' who had ’. 

37. along of : because of ; owing to. 

38. there 'e reasons . . . knows on : though an event 
may have causes which nobody suspects. 

39. that 's ... out: that is about all I have been able to 
find out. 

40-1. they'll find you ... off : they will discover fifty 
reasons for an event for you at once. 

Pao£ 52. 1-2. winking . . , corner : close to them. 

2. niver: never. 

Howsomever: however. 
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3. as : that. 

f arish'ner : inhabitant of the parish. 
novfdi kne-vr. 

4. the rights and customs o’ things : what was right and 
proper. 

> a good house : entertained a good deal. 

5. looked on : liked. 

6-7. he d niver a sister : ho never had a sister. 

9. lass: girl. 

ell, you can't think : indeed, you cannot imagine (how 
handsome). 

10. this young lass : Nancy Lammeter. 

.^0-11. as don't know . . . 'em: who are ignorant of 
what things were like before they wore bom. 

12. 05 toas : who lived then. 

13. marry 'em : to perform the marriage ceremony. 

15. in instalments: a little at a time; in successive 
portions. 

15-16. according to precedent : as usual. 

17. a pariidlar thing : a remarkable oircumstancc. 
,.-*■^19-20. in a congratulatory tone : in a tone expressive 
of sympathetic apmoval of hbr. Macey’s good fortune. 

24. confused in his head : muddle-headed ; weak in the 
brain. 

25. a drop of summat warm : a little srimnlant. 

26-7. he'd . . . Janixoary: he insisted on being married 
in January. 

J 29-30. for it isn't . . . can't help : Mr. hlaoey means 
/ that one has more freedom of choice in fixing the date of 
a marriage than of a funeral or baptism. 
y 32. iythervleo' conirairy,like: by the rule of opposites, 
so to speak. 

35-6. partic'larcst : most remarkable. 

37-S. like as : just as. 

39. to xohat xcent before: i.e. to the prayer of which 
' Amen ’ is the conclusion. 

Paos 53. 1. live enough : sufficiently wide awake. 

4. impotence: weakness. 

5. all of a trenible : trembling all over. 

^ 6-6. as if .. . like : Mr. Macey, a taUor, takes/ his 
metaphors from the tailor’s trade. Compare p. 48, 11. 
10-11, and 11. 21-2. An educated man womd have 
said, * I was on the horns of a ffilemma ’ — a state of 

s 2 
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affairs in which it is difficult to determine what course to 
pursue. 

6-7. I couldn’t ... me : I could not he so presump- 
tuous as. 

8- 9. fast : legally. 

9- 10. the words are contrairy : the words used in the 
service are the opposite of what should have been 
used. 

10. my head . . . miU : my brain was working with the 
'' energy and rapidity of a machine. 

10- 12. I was allays . . . round ’em : I was always remark- 
able for looldng at a matter on all sides, and for consider- 
ing it from every point of view. 

13. as makes folks . . . wedlock : which makes people 
legally married. 

17. ghiei S^dustani, ‘siir^,’ a sticky substance pre- 
pared by boiling the hoofs and skins of animals. 

[ 19. It isn’t the meanin’, it’s the glue : Mr. Macey is 
. trying to say, ‘ it isn’t one’s intentions that matter, but 
one’s actions.’ 

20. worreted : disturbed in mind. 

as if I’d . . . at once : one of hfr. Macoy’s duties as 
parish clerk was to ring the church bells for service. 

•^21. got: went. 

' vestry : a room in the church building in which the 
vestments are kept, and parochial meetings held. 

21- 2. to sign their names : bride and bridegroom in 
England have to sign their names in the marriage register. 

22- 3. you can’t . . . inside z you can have no idea of the 
thoughts which revolve in the brain of a clever man 
like me. 

24. you held in : kept quiet ; restrained your desire to 
sneak. 

26. tight: firmly. 

27. 1 Old to? everything : I told him all the facts of the 
case. 

respectful: respectfully. 

28. allays: always. 

he made light on it : he made little of it ; represented 
it as of no importance. 

29. Pooh, pooh : nonsense. 

make yoursdf easy : do not disturb yourself. 

31. does it : makes the marriage legal. 

34. what ’s the rights and wrongs o’ things : what is the 
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correct solution of a difficulty; what is the right course of 
action to pursue. 

36. turned out all right : proved to bo very happy. 

37-8. afore the lasses were growed up : before the 
daughters grew up to be women. 

39. more looked on : uith a better name ; with a higher 
reputation. 

Page 54. 3. was . . . suspended : stopped for a moment. 
5. there was more to come : the story was not finished 
yet. 

/ 6. duly put the leading question : according to custom 
asked the question that was necessary to elicit the re- 
mainder of the story. 

. 7. a pretty forlin : a largo amount of money. 

^ Q. 1 daresay . . . keep it whole : I believe it has taken 
!Mr. Lammeter all his time (i. e. it is as much as he has been 
able to do) to preserve it intact. 

11. a talk : a saying. 

18. groom’. Hindustani, *sais.* A groom is one who has 
charge of horses. 

19. livery ; uniform worn by servants. 

21-2. for .. . didn't : i. e. Cliff thought of nothing (did 
not think of anything) but horses and hunting. 

22. Lunnon : London. 

24. grip : power of gripping or holding on to a horse 
with one’s knees. 

27. old Harry : the devil. 

^ 32. ride the tailor out o’ the lad: make the boy rise 
/superior to his humble origin by riding, so as to gain 
courage and self-confidence. 

33. not but what : I do not deny that. 

33-4. in respect as : inasmuch as, seeing that. 

36- 6. since afore . . . shillings ; since the time when 
coins bearing the imago of Queen Anno were still in cir- 
culation. 

37- 8. sore vexed: much troubled. 

38- 9. nobody . . . him: none of the gentry in. this 
neighbourhood could endure him. 

Page 55. 1. queerer nor even more eccentric than ever. 
2. dead: midffio. 

4. 7ic got. . . sleep : his health failed so that he couldn’t 
sleep. 
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6. a mercy, providential. 

8. raving : in racing madness. 

0. Liinnm Charity, a charitable institution, perhaps 
a hospital, in London. 

12. out of all cJiaridcrt quite out of liarmony \rith 
(mueh too big for) tho rest of tho buildings. 

13. to ad . . . hanging : to close tho doors with forco so 
as to make a great noise. 

19. vnnking myalcriouahj i blinldng his 03’clid in a 
kno^ring manner. 

22. tow'rt daybreak : toward sunrise. 

23. Oliffa holiday : tho namo given to tho mj'sterious 
sights and sounds which wero said to occur sometimes in 
tho stables. 

, 25. the holiday . . . like-, tho relief, or holidaj'; 
tho devil sometimes alloucd Mr. CliiT from burning in 
hell. 

28. nor; than. 

31. farrier -. one who shoes horses. 

31-2. who waa ... cue: who uns eagerly waiting for 
this signal to take his part in tho conversation. 

_-''32. a nut . . . crack : a difficulty for you to solve. 

33. the negative apirit : tho hostilo critic ; tho ono who 
throw doubt upon tho statements and beliefs of the 
others. 

35-6. aa daean’t . . . fingcr-poat : who docs not dis- 
regard patent facts. 

37. wager: bet. 

38. dry night: fine night; a night when it is not 
raining. 

paalure : meadow, grazing ground. 

40. the blowing of our own noaea : Hindustani, ‘nfik s.’if 
kilrna.* 

Pagi! 58. 1-3. Udl venlur . . . aurc of : who uill risk 
a ten-pound noto by betting on the presence of the ghosts, 
whoso cxistcnco they pretend to be so certain of. 

6. rheumaliae: rheumatism, a painful disease of the 
muscles and joints. 

12. tapping : strildng. 

13. 7jc ’a no call .. .bet: there is no need for him to 
make any bet. 

18. a anori : a sniff of contempt. 

10 . to make out : to find out. 
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2Qyghos'ea : ghosts. 
a'ready : a&oady. 
against : opposed to. 

23. n as lief do it : I would as willingly do it. 

32- 3. You're none . . . price : another metaphor from 
ho butchers’ trade. It is no concern of mine, and I do 
lot intend to dispute with you about it. 

33- 4. If anybody ... let Mm : literally, ‘ if any man 
vill take you at your oivn valuation ’ ; but hero it means, 
If any one wishes to take up your challenge, let him do so.’ 

36. yapping cur : worthless barking dog. 

39. turn-tail : cowardly, runaway. 


Faqe 57. 1. candour : frankness, 
i 3. pike-staff : a staff with a pointed iron head, at ono 
.imo used by travellers, hence the phrase ‘ As plain as 
i pike-staff’ means ‘ Quite plain to sight or undcr- 
itanding ’. 

5. the strongest of cheese : cheese with the most powerful 
imcll. 


6. see’d s ungrammatical for * saw ’. ® 

. 7. the smell for them : the power of perceiving them. 

P 8. Hero the worthy innkeeper is a little confused. 
iVhat he means to say is ‘ using the word smell as a mota- 
ihor to mean the power of perceiving ghosts ’. 

9. I'm for holding with both sides : I am in favour of 
igrecing with both parties in the dispute. 

11. a wink ; a glimpse. 

12. back: support. 

' 14. For the smell .. .by: for in this matter it is ncces- 
laiy to take into consideration whether a person has the 
power to perceive ghosts or not. 

16. analogical argument : argument by analogy, or by 
ising the simile of the smell from cheese, and saying that 
iust as his wife could not smell cheese, so some people had 
aot the pow'er of perceiving ghosts. 

18-19. refreshed irritation ; renew'ed anger — as if the 
same hinlr of beer which refreshed his body had renewed 
liis anno 3 rance — and capacity for ei^ressing it. 

19. what's ... it: the smelling of cheese has nothing 
bo do with the seeing of ghosts. 

20. Did ever . . . black eye: hir. Dowlas arraes that if 
1 ghost can be seen by the bodily eye, it should be capable 
af inffioting a bodily injury. 
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22. skulking hiding, lurking. 

27. crass incompetence : obvious inability. 

27-8. to apprehend . . . phenomena : to understand the 
' causes and occasions of the appearance of ghosts. 


CnArTEtt ITI. 

SuMMASV. — the inidst of the dirouto about tho 
existence or othcru-iso of ghosts, tho pale figure of SUas 
Mamcr \ras suddenly seen standing among tho company. 
For a few moments Silas u*as too breathless and the com- 

g any too terrided to speak. Then tho landlord recovered 
imself sufficiently to ask Silas Ills business. Silas CX' 
claimed that ho had been robbed. Ho was then made to 
take oif his coat, which was wet ndth rain, and sit by tho 
iiro, and as he did so, and proceeded to unfold his story, 
ho experienced, though unhmown to himself, tho subtlo 
influence of human sympathy, from which ho had for so 
long been dobatred. As they listened to Silas tho com* 
pany no- longer believed that ho wis iidlucnced by tho 
devu, and began to think ho must bo telling tho truth, 
not because they realized that ho had no motive to invent 
tho story of tho robbery, but bocauso they thought that 
if ho hod been supported by tho dovil, ho would not have 
looked so helpless and miserable, and that therefore, if 
tho dovil over bad been his friend, ho must have quarrelled 
mth him, and taken his rovongo by robbing him. With 
these thoughts in his mind, tho landlord rebuked Silas 
for suspcctmg Jem Rodney of tho theft, since at tho time 
when tlio robbery took place, Jom must have been drink* 
ing his beer with tho others in tho inn. 

Silas, remembering that ho himself had once been un- 
justly accused of theft, apologized to Jem, and lamented 
his inability to guess whero tho money could bo. Tho 
farrier, Mr., Dowlas, now expressed his opinion tliat the 
robboiy had boon committed, not by the devil, or any evil 
spirit, but by some vagrant, and he suggested that two 
of the most intelligent members of tho company should go 
until Silas to tho house of Kenoh, tho policeman, who uus 
ill, and persuade liim to ap5^int a deputy, who would go 
back with Silas and search his house. Tho landlord and 
tho farrier took it for granted that they, as the most 
‘scnsiblo’ persons present, should go to Konch’s. But 
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Mr. Macoy objected that in no case could the fairior act 
as a policeman, because the law said that no doctor could 
bo a policeman, and the farrier was a doctor, though only 
a cow doctor. This led to a fresh dispute, which u-as 
again settled by the intervention of the landlord, and 
finally Silas, accompanied by the landlord and the farrier, 
‘ in an unofficial capacity,’ went out into the darkness. 

29. Tet th&iiext moment . . . them : Mr. Macey had asserted 
that ghosts would not wish to be believed in by people so 
ignorant as the farrier, but the next moment it appeared 
that ghosts were more willing to prove the fact of their 
existence to ignorant people than Mr. Macey had supposed. 

32-3. warm light : genial glow. 

34. with his . . . eyes : with a weird ghostly expression. 
' 34-5. t/te pipes. . .movement: all the company took 
their long pipes from their mouths at the same moment. 

35-58. 1. like the antennee . . . insects : just as insects 
move their long feelers when alarmed. 

Page 58. 2. seejgtical : unbelieving. 

3. an apparition : a ghost. 

7. an argumentative triumph i a feeling of elation at 
this proof of the correctness of his argument. 

8. neutralize : to cancel, to remove. 

10. trance', a state in which the soul appears to be 
absent from the body, or to bo rapt in visions. 

11. demonstration i proof. 

12. contented', satisfied. 

15-lG. hahitual sense: influence of the accustomed 
fooling. 

4 17-18. confident . . . neutrality : feeling sure that, since 
0 had always been neutral in all disputes, the ghost 
would do him no harm. 

19. adjuring: addressing. 

21. wliat 's .. .to you? what is the matter with you.? 
22. gaspingly : in a breatlilcss tone. 

26. the idea . . . suVsiding : realizing that hero was no 
ghost. 

off his head : out of his wits ; mad. 
i douht : I suspect. 

27. Sc *5 wet through : his garments are saturated ^vith 
rain. 

28. the outermost man : occupied the position the most 
remote from the fire. 
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Fag£ 59. 6-6. rn pilch ... eye: I’ll throw this tin 
^ug in your face. 

10. if you've got any information to lay : if you wish to 
bring any charge. 

16-14. speak straight foirard: toll a plain storj'. 

15- 17. tcho began . . . occasion : who began to suspect 
that ho had not quite done liimsclf justice, and that ho 
had not risen to the height of the opportunity. 

18. shopped : fastened with leather straps or thongs. 
for: as. 

20. run : become. 

22-6. remained . . . question : had not yet been proved. 

26. aloof : apart. 

20. transient : short lived. 

37-8. 1 could . . . icear it : it would bo as easy for me 
to steal the clergyman’s gown and ^vcor it, as steal Mamer’s 
money. 

surplice : a white outer garment worn by clergymen. 

Page 60. 1. under frequent questionings : amidst many 
interraptions caused by questions. 

3. slrangdy novel situation : quite new experience, 
opening h's trouble : relating ids misfortune. 

6. nearest promise : best hope. 

7-S. his passionate . . . loss : his intense anxiety about 
the disappearance of his money. 

; 8-10. Our eonsciousness . . .'tcithout us : just ns wo do 
not see tho beginning of any organic change in the world 
iof nature around us, so we seldom nro a’waro of tho 
beginning of a change in our habitual thoughts and 
‘feelings. 

10-11. there have been . . . hud : for example, tho life- 
.fluid (sap) of a plant or treo passes through it many times 
r before wo seo the outward sign of a changed inward con- 
dition, namely tho bud. 

13. tndted atcay : disappeared. 

13-14. before . . . distress : as the obvious fact of his 
misery was mado clear to them. 

16- 18. they were capable . . . falsdy : not because they 
wero immediately ablo to realize that Silas Mamcr could 

, have no object in stating falsely that ho had been 
1 robbed. 

19. Folks as had . . . back 'em : people who were in 
league uith (supported by) tho devil. 
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20 . mushed: distressed. < 

21-9. Bather . . . after : they did not heliovo that Silas | 
Mamer \va8 in league with the devil. On the contrary, it( f 
seemed to them more likely that his disgraceful compacti ! 
TOth the evil one, if it over had existed, was now at an| l 
end, and that this ui^bdnd treatment had been meted out’ | 
to Silas Mamer by the devil hhnself; and this, they|! 
thought, was evident from the remarkable fact that noj | 
footprints of the tliief were visible, and because he had* I 
chanced to hit upon the very time, which no human beingU 
could have guessed, when Silas loft the house with the doorH 
unlocked. * 

28-9. somSiody . . . after : some one whom it ■was useless 
to send the policeman to arrest, i.c/the devil. 

33-4. you muan’t he. . . Jem : you must not look with 
suspicion upon poor Jem. 

f 34r-7. There may he . . , mink : it'is possible that Jem 
, /deserves punishment for having stolen a hare or two, if we "^ 
■‘•’must examine all his faults very carefully, and not allow ‘ 
any of thorn to escape us. , 

38. decentesti most respectable. 

39-40. hy your oum account : according to what' you 
yourself say. ' 




Page 61. 3. ta'en wp : arrested. 

6. torpid ; dull and feeble. ■ 
f cuiapuBctton : contrition, repentance. . 

J. assure . . . face : to make certain from his look 
that ho was innocent. 

11-12. 1 ought to have thought ; I should have reflected 
before acousmg you. , 

12. nothing to loitness ; no evidence. 

14. you came . . . head : I thought of you. 

/ in OA oohis have gone. 

•£^f‘ “ “f inpaSenoe or coiilempt, 

lo “'■W ! «■»? TOnH not bo too ienry 

08 /or ...ttU right ; and with regard to what 
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you say about thoro being no footmarks on the floor, and 
about the bricks being in their right place, and the sand 
undisturbed. 

35. whal 1 vole ia : my proposal is. 
eenaibleat : most intelligent and trustworthy. 

, 38. deppitt/: deputy. 

J 39. take upon him tot will bo so presumptuous 
as to. 

40. It isn't . . . walk toz it is not a long way to. 

} Paop 62. 1. ij it's tncaa iadeppiip: ‘If I am appointed 
deputy.’ Notice Mr. Dowlas’s naive assumption that ho 
iis one of the ‘ sonsihlcst ’ of the company. 

2. examine your premises : look over your house. 

3. and if. . . that : and if any one has any objection to 
make to my proposal. 

4. say it out : speak out boldly. 

5. pregnant i weighty. 

5-0. re-established his self •complacency z recovered his 
good opinion of himself. 

7. euperlativdy z most. 

' 9-10. personally concerned in the proposition z referred 

/ to in the proposal, that the two most sensible members of 
the company shordd be selected. 

14. a information z a statement regarding a crime. 

17. the sense z the opinion. 

I 17-19. duly rehearsing . . . 'nolo episcopari ’ : after going 
’ j through the modest formality of declaring liimself unfit, 
■and therefore unwilling to accept the ofiicc. 

V; ‘ Nolo episcopari ’ ; ‘ I am umvilling to accept the ofiice 
'' of bishop.’ It n-as believed, though without foundation, 
> that in former times a person about to be elected bishop 
modestly refused the office tuicc, and if ho did so a third 
time his refusal >vas accepted. 

19-20. the chill . . . Kench's ; the cold task of going to 
the house of the policeman. 

23. oracular z dogmatic. 

27. a hoss-fly : a horse-fly, a large fly that stings horses. 
20. cuteness z acuteness, intelligence. 

30. hot debate z fierce argument. 

31. indisposed . , . quality z unwilling to forgo the title. 
35. fonder of z more favourable to. 

39. to act : to play the part of. 

40. driven into a corner by z unable to escape from. 
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Fags 63. 5~C. <7ie dispute teas accommodated : a com- 
promise \ras arranged. 

7. a second person : i. e. in tlio company of Mr. Snell, 
tlie landlord. 

8-9. turned out : went out. 

11. to watch for the morning ; to keep awake till tke 
morning. 


Chameb vin. 

ScsniABr. — On the night of the robbery Godfrey 
returned from Mrs. Osgoods party to find that his brother 
Dunstan had not returned. This did not at first disturb 
him much, absorbed as he was with thoughts about 
Nancy, and accustomed to Dunstan's vagaries 

Much excitement was caused in the village next morning 
by the news of the robbery^ Some of the villagers were 
of opiiuon that a tinder-box found in a ditch near the 
stone pits might afiord a clue to the discovery of the theft. 
Others thou^t that Silas had invented the whole story. 
Others again were disposed to attribute the disappearance 
of the money to supernatural agency. 

Among the more influential residents of the village 
Mr, SnoU connected the discovery of the tinder-box with 
the visit a month before of a pedlar to the village — a pe^ar 
whom popular report soon credited with ear-rings and 
a dark ‘foreign’ look. ’ .But Silas Mamer could give no 
evidence incriminating the pedlar, or even justifying any 
suspicion against him, although the villagers were anxious 
that a warrant should bo issued for his arrest. 

Godfrey’s interest in the matter faded as he became 
more anxious about the non-appearance of Dunstan and 
Wildfire, and ho had just set out riding to Batherloy to 
make inquiries about them, when ho met Jlr. Bryce, who 
acquainted him with the sad fate of Wildfire, and the 
disappearance of Dunstan. 

Godfrey was much disturbed at the news, and at first 
resolved that ho would confess the whole truth about his 
giving Fowler's rent-money; to Dunstan, as well as the 
fflcb of liis lu^ortunato msuriQgo* 3iit in tho nxorning tbo 
strength of his resolution faded, as he thought of the miger 
of his father, and the impossibility of his ever being on 
terms of friendship mth Nancy again, when once his 
mamago became known. 
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17-18. housing Mmadf : lod^g, putting up. 

19. the, run had kepi Mm : the hunt hod caused him to 
remain. 

20- 21. was not likdy . . . suspense : for ho was not the 
man to trouble himself about leaving Godfrey in doubt 
as to whether Wildfire was sold or not. 

22. too full of: too much occupied with. 

23. exasperation : bitter anger. 
lot : fate. 

' 33-4. a iinder-hox with a flint and steel; the predecessor 
of the modcmmatch-box. Sparks were struckfroin the steel 
by the flint and used to ignite little pieces of wood or paper. 

Page 64. 1. inference : explanation of its presence. 

3-4. A small . . . heads t a few of the villagors dissented 
from this opinion. 

4. intimated their opinion : hinted. 

5-G. it was not a redibery . . . tinder-boxes; that in 
investigating a robbery of this kind the tinder-box could 
bo of very little use. 

C-7. had a queer look with it : seemed rather strange, 
would not bear investigation. 

/ 7-9. that swh things . . . doer : that it was guito possible 
'that he had robbed himself and then sot the police to look 
,'for the thief. 

10. grounds : reasons. 

13. There i«re no knowing . . . gain t that it was 
impossible to say what some people considered to bo to 
their advantage. 

16. grounds or no grounds; whether they could give 
reasons for them or not. 

10. partly crazy; half mad. 

18. suspicions of deceit ; charges of falsehood. 
pooMpoohed the tinder-box ; ridiculed the idea that the 

tinder-box had anything to do with the robbery. 

19. repudiated it .. . suggestion : rejected it as a some- 
what blasphemous idea. 

20. tending to imply ; seeming to indicate. 

21- 2. no power .'. . bricks ; i.c. no supernatural power. 
23-4. he turned . . . Tookey ; ho rebuked Jlr, Tookoy 

somewhat severely. ■ 

; 24-5. that this was a view . . . parish clerk ; thinking that . 

it was very right and proper that a parish clerk like 
himself, who had duties connected with the chiurch and 
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religion to perform, should attribute the robbery to super- 
natural moans. 

26. tarried it still farther : xTent even beyond Mr. Macey 
in the expression of bis views. 

30. made out : discovered. 

32. Now don't you he for overshooting the mark : do not 
go too far. 

34. admonishingly : in a warning manner. 
you're allays at : you are always doing. 

34^. if I thiow a stone . . . beyond : if I make a remark 
' which is quite suitable and appropriate, you think you 
can do better than that, and you exaggerate. 

37. against the tinder-hoxi against the idea that the 
tinder-box had somo connexion with the robbery. 

38. o’ King Georgds making : appointed by the king. 

39-40. it 'vd he ill-becoming . . . King George : it would 

not be fitting for a parish ofiioial to find fault with the 
long. George HE established in eaeh distriet a commission 
of the peace. 

Faqs 65. 2. a higher consultation : a discussion among 
people of a higher social rank. 

5. substantial: wealthy. 

It iMd just occurred to Mr. Snell : the thought had 
just struck Mr. Snell. 

J 7. to put two and two together : to draw eonelnsions from 
'the facts he observed. 

10. a pedlar: an itinerant vendor; one who goes about 
the country selling small wares. 

13-14. a clue to be followed out : a possible solution of 
the mystery to bo investigated. 

14. memory . . . fertile : when certain admitted facts | 
seem to support a given theory it is remarkable how many / 
other corroborative facts people think they remember, ' 
tending to eonfirm their belief in that theory. 

16. recovered ... of : remembered olearly. 

18. a look witJi his eye : a peculiar look. 

18-19. which fdl . . . organism : which disagreeably 
affected Mr. Snell’s dolioato nerves. 

23-4. a swarthy . . . honesty : a dark foreign eomplexion 
whieh suggested dishonesty. A * foreigner ’ in Mr. Snell’s 
opinion would naturally bo dishonest. 

27-8. a docile clairvoyante : a olairvoyanto who is 
anxious to see what she is wished to see. 
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'/ 28. tiairvoyante : a froman who is said to possess the 
power of seeing absent persons, things, or events. 

30. contracting : narrowing. 

35. mayhap : perhaps. 

35-6. I can’t ... to aay : I cannot take upon myself the 
responsibility of stating positively that the pedlar did wear 
ear-rings. 

37. surmise i guess. 

40. gathering emphasis : increasing vehemence. 

Paok 66. 2. an impression was created : the belief was 
established. 

3. the eliciting of : ascertaining. 

5. image : memory, mental picture. 

7-8. taken . . . recoUectiom mistaken for a distinct 
memory. 

8. glazier : one who puts glass in windows. 

11. the sacrament : the bread and wine of holy 
communion (vide St. Luke sdi. 19-20 ; St. Matt. xsvi. 
26-8). 

13. in the shape . . . moan ; of a crescent shape. 

16-17. they md . . . creep i they (the ear-rings) had 

terrified her. 

f 19. "by way . . . clue : in order to make clearer the solu- 
tion of the mystery promised by the discovery of the 
tinder-box. 

24. the dearing-vp of this robbery : the discovery of the 
perpetrator of tms theft. 

26-7. while . . . duties i while such arduous public 
duties wure being discharged there. 

34. ajar: open. 

35. dvtched strongly at : eagerly embraced. 

37. a definite image of a whereabout ; a clear idea of 
a place. 

39. see it : imagine it, see it with his mind’s eye. 

Fagb 67. 2. prowling about: wandering about in search 
of plunder. 

6. and only look : merely through looking. 

9. for : as, to be. 

10. ’sizes : assizes, courts of justice. 

10-11. not so long .. .it: within the memory of persons 
still living. 

14. had treated it lightly: had made little of it; had 
regarded it \nth some contempt. 
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18. random : caieless, irresponsible. 

19. as if .. . Mr. Sndl who, &o. : paraphrase — ‘ since 
many besides Mr. Snell had noticed something peculiar 
about the pedlar’. 

24r-5. and throw cold water on : and discredit. 

26. drawing up a warrant : a writ for the arrest of the 
pedlar. 

28. sdAing off : starting. 

30. faded : diminished. 

32. rest in uncertainiy i remain uncertain. 

34:. ugly ; moan, contemptible. ~ 

36. squandered : wasted, dissipated. 

39. woe irritated with himself', blamed himself, was 
angry -with himself. 

Page 68. 1. to still : to calm. 

/ l'-2. that superstitious... us all I owing to that irrational 
^ belief thajt we all retain. 

6^. a hat . . . lane : the hat of a rider appearing over 
a hedge the other side of a comer of the road. 

/6. as if ,. . succeeded : as if he had by this means 
'''removed the evil which ho dreaded. 

0-8. jBut no sooner . . . sank again : but as soon as the 
horse came into view, his hopes fell again. 

11. that . . . disagreeable : that he was the bearer of 
bad news. 

19. parted with it : ^von it. 

21. flushed with exasperation : red with anger. 

24. swinging ; very high. 

25. and what ... slake him : and ho went straightway 
and impaled the animal on a fence. 

fly at i he tried to jump. 

26. atop : on the ton. 

27. a pretty good whm : a considerable time. 

32. the end', the result. 

37. was . . . sometimes ; was in the habit of playing 
tricks sometimes. 

Page 69. 3. give him leave ; allow. - 

6. hard in the mouth t P^dnstani, ‘munhzor,’ difficult 
to curb. 

7. making him . . , idea ; making the thought painful 
to him. 

8. guessed: supposed. 

11. get rid of ; fieo himself from. 

1460*7 ® 
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12. the long-dreaded crieis : tho decisive moment when 
he would have to confess everything to his father. 

• 17. take you: visit you. 

’ 20. Jtad blown over a little : till the excitement caused 

by the bad nows had calmed doum a little. 

21. the Thee Crowns : an inn. 

25. I'll be bound : I am sure. 

26. my turning : tho road along which I must go. 

27. ‘ down ’ : depressed. 

34. the rest : i. c. tho story of liis unfortunate marriage. 
36. the brunt : tho full force, the burden. 

39. put off : postpone. 

Fags 70. 2-3. the affair . . . storming : the matter would 
bo forgotten after a little display of anger on tho part of 
his fawer. 

3-4. bend . . . this : bring himself to make such a state- 
ment. 

J 5-7. he had already . . . btJiooJ : been guilty of an action 
/almost as dishonest as that of spending the money for 
his own advantage. 

8. the two acts: giving the money to Dunstan, and 
stealing it himself. 

9. blackening: degrading. 

12. scoundrel: a rascal, a man altogether without 
principle. 

/ 12-13. I'll slop short somewhere : I will fix some limit 
/to tho moasuro of my wrongdoing, I will draw tho line 
somewhere. 

14. make believe : pretend. 

16. tortur'd into it : compelled to give tho money omng 
to the painful threats of my brother. 

18. occasional fluctuations : a few intervals of wavering. 
18-19. kept his will... father : maintained his resolution 
to confess everything to his father. 

20. withhdd : kept back. 

• 21-2. that it might . . . matter : so that he might use it 
po commence a conversation which w'ould lead up to the 
confession of his having given the money paid by Fowler 
to Dunstan, and of his marriage with Molly Farren. 

24-5. calling for remark ; worthy of notice. 

I 29. site: i.o. Molly Farren. 

\ 31. by rehearsal : by imagining it to himself before- 
hand. 
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33-4. Dunstan ... off i Diinstan had him in his power 
in such a ^vay that he was unable to escape. 

3o. work up : excite. 

37. implacable: relentless. 

39. volcanic matter : lava that issues in a melted form 
from a burning mountain and flows down its sides. 

Paqs 71. 1. under favour of his oumheedlessneea: o^ving 
to his own carelessness. 

^ 2. till . . . force : till he found their effect unbearable. 

4. unrdenlingly hard : jntalcsifly severe. 

5. io get into arrears : to neglect to pay their tent. 

6. their stock : the number of their cattle. 

12. unrdentingness : implacable anger. 

13. habitual irresolution: constant weakness of will, 
infirmity of prttpo&e. 

14-16. Be ms not . fits : he found no fault with the i 
careless laxity which want before those outbm'sts of anger./ 

17. just the chance : a bare TOssibility. ‘ ’ 

18. see this marriage in a li^t : so regard this marriage. 
18-19. that would . . . hush it up : as to be anxious to 

keep it q^uiet. 

20. make . . . country : cause his family to bo talked 
about by the neighbours. 
r 23. to keep , . . closely : to preserve fairly wolL 
{ 24r-5. hehaddone...dd>ating: he had settled the matter 
in his own mind. 

25- 6. the. . . darkness : tire darkness that preceded the 
dawn. 

26- 7. to reawaken . . . thoughts : to revive his thoughts 
of the previous evening. 

27. tired out : erdiausted. 

n/ 28. not tohe. . . work : incapable of resuEcitation. 

31-2. the old shrinking . . . Nancy : the former fear of 
doing anything which would effectually prevent any V. 
possibility of him and Nancy coming together in the 
iutnro. 

34. betrayal : being found out. 

36. them: i.e. such chances. 

, 36. Be had , . . light : ho had taken a wrong view of 
the case. 

y 38-9.^ a thorough . . . understanding : a complete rupture 
of relations between themi 
39. wJtalt relative pronoun — ^that which. 

X 2 
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Page 72. 1-2. kc&p things . . . condition ; leave things 
as far as possible as they wcite. 

3. Godfrey . . . that : for anything Godfrey know. 

5. everything might llow over t tho cxcitoment caused by 
his partial confession might die do^vn without any further 
evil results to himself. 


CiurTEii IX. 

SoMM.\iiy. — ^Aftcr his breakfast next morning Godfrey 
waited to speak to his father. Ho began telling the 
Squire of tho death of 'Wildfire, and surpiiscd him by saying 
that but for this unfortunate event ho would have paid 
a hundred pounds that morning. But the Squire’s surprise 
u'as turned to fierce anger when Godfrey went on to explain 
that Fowler had paid him a hundred pounds as rent, and 
that he had given it to Hunstati, expecting to bo able 
to repay the amount soon to his father. He could not 
at tho moment invent any plausible excuse for having 
given tho money to Dunsten, and tho Squire came very 
near tho truth when he said that Godfrey must have been 
up to some trick and have been bribing Dunstan not to 
tell. Godfrey managed, however, to evade his father’s 
inquiries, and after tiio first explosion of anger tho talk 
turned to tho question of Godfrey’s marriage, his father 
rebuking him for not urging his suit with bliss Haney 
Lammctcr. This placed Godfrey in a fresh difficulty, 
for ho dared not confess to his father that be was already 
married. However, tho danger wos over for tho moment, 
and Avith regard to the future Godfrey trusted to some 
favourable turn of Fortune — ^‘thc god of all men Avho follow 
their own devices instead of obeying a laAv they believe in’. 

10. managing-man : agent. 

12-13. giving . . . tried itt stimulating liis desire for 
food, Avhioh was not strong in tho mornings, by dclaj* ; 
giving every opportunity to his appetite to assert itself 
before ho indulged it. 

14. stibslaniial eatables i solid food. 

16. he presented himself i ho appeared. 

' 16. hnit broiv : froAvning forehead. 

17. hard glance : severe e^^rcssion, 

17-18. seemed conlradieded , , . /ceble mouth i woro 
apparently at variance Avith a loose and weak mouth. 
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19. slovenly: untidy. 

22. every tojiit : q[nitc. 
refined : cultured, educated. 

23. slouched (heir way through life : passed their lives 
in a clounisli fashion. 

24. in the vicinity ... * betters ’ : in the ncighhourhood 
of their social superiors. 

y 25-9. wanted . . . stars: lacked in their speech and 
i^/'hearing that calmness and sense of pover which charac- , 
' '* terized a man like the Squire, who, havmg no one of superior 
rank to himself in the neighbourhood, looked upon social 
superiors as distant beings, with whom he had hardly 
anything to do. 

29-30. parish homage : signs of respect from the inhabi- 
tants of the district. 

30. presupposition : assumption. 

34. not disturbed by domparison : not upset by having 
anything or anybody to compare himself and his belongings 
with. 

Page 73. 3. the sweet flower of courtesy is not a groivth of: 
good manners do not flourish in. 

7- 8. indifferently: carelessly. 

8- 9. in a ponderous coughing fashion : with a heavy 
afiected cough. 

13-14. There 's no .. . yourselves : there ’s no need for 
any one to bestir themselves about it but yourselves. 

j* • 15-19. but it was a fiction .. .by sarcasm : but he and 
Nellis coevals in Baveloo maintained tlic assumption that 
only young people were foolish, and that satire was the 
only means mth which wise old people could console 
thpmsclves in the endurance of their folly. 

:^29. I might ha' whistled for another: I should have 
asked for another in vain. 

30. to unstring: to loosen his purse-strings, to open his 
pdrse. 

yy 31-2. they must turn over a new leaf : they must change 
their conduct. 

/ 32-3. what with mortgages , . . pauper : owing to fore- 
-y closures and non-payment of rents I am as much in need 
of money as a beggar by the roadside. 

35. peace: with France. 

35-6. the country .on: the country would bo mined, 
or would have no means of maintenance. 
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37. »w{ if ... up i even if I sold the property of the 
tenants to pay the rent vdth. 

38. I won't put up with him : I won’t endure his conduct. 

Pags 74. 1. a hundred : ie. a hundred pounds. 

2. outlying t situated at a distance. 

6-7. to make it .. . again : to seize the opportunil^ of 
spealdng again. 

7. loard off : evade. 

10. arrears ; unpaid rents. 

11-12. to produce . . . diectosure : to put him in the worst 
frame of mind to receive the confession which Godfrey 
\vas about to make. 

23. fooVs leap : foolish jump. 

/ did for'. kOlcd. 

20-31. so strange . . . pounds : such a remarkable reversal 
of the ordinary relations hotweei^ father and son as that 
his son should suggest paying him a hundred pounds. 

34. when I was over there : when I was at his place. 

35. hotheredmei worried me. 

PaobTS. 1. thick i friendly. 
collogue : the Squire means ’ conspire '. 

2. errAeede : to fraudulently appropriate. 
turning out a scamp : becoming a scoundrel. 

3. I won't have it : 1 will not endure it. 

3-4. I'll turn... together'. I will espel all of you from the 
house. 

6-6. my property .. .on it i I am not compelled by law 
to leave my property to the eldest son. 

0. lie at the bottom of it : falsehood connected with it. 

21. brave me : defy mo. 

25. fidfilhisthreat: carry outhisintentionofoxpoUinghim. 

34. feeible evasion: a poor attempt to ward off the 
question. 

' 35-7. 7M sort . . . falsehoods : every kind of deception 

must be supported sooner or later by spoken falsehoods. 
j! 37-8. Re was quite . . . motives ; ho had no motive ready 
.. to assign as the reason for Ins giving the money to Dunstan. 

/ 40. Foii’tic been . . . trick ; you’ve been getting into 
^somc mischief. 

Paob 76. 1. a sudden acuteness: an unexpected intol* 
ligence. 

2. startled : surprised. 
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3j- nearness : accuracy. 

1.4'. to take the next step : i. e. to tell a lie. 
f4r-G. a very slight impulse . . . road, : ‘ facilis descensus 
» Avemi.’ When once vro have entered upon a urrong course 
of action, it is only too easy to go on with it. 

6. trying . . . ease : assuming an indifierent air. 

7. a little affair : a small matter. 

7- 8. it's no . anybody else : it does not concern any 

one else. 

8- 9. It's hardly . . . fooleries: it is better not to inq^uiro 
into the follies of young men. 

9- 10. it wo:'ldn't . . . you : you would have lost nothing. 

16. Tour goings-on : your behaviour. 

o'17-18. kept a good house too : entertained himself and 
Ills friends well, in addition to keeping many horses. 

18. worse : less prosperous. 

hy what 1 can make.out : so far as I can toll. 

19. so might I : I could do the same. 

good-for-nothing t worthless. 

20. to hang on me like horse-leeches : to waste my pro- 
perty just as leeches suck tho blood of a horse. 

horse-leech : Hindustani, ‘jonkhen,’ a species of blood- 
sucking worm, w’hich attaches itself to horses when wading 
in the water. 

21. that 's what it is : that ’s the reason of it. 

21-2. I shall pull up : I shall cease to be so indulgent 
iqtho future. 

//23-8. He was not . . . better will: he was not capable 
>Xof showing deep insight in his estimate of other people’s 
actions, but ho had never mistaken his father’s weakness 
for benevolence, and hod experienced a dimly felt desire 
for some outside control which would have kept his 
infirmity of purpose under restraint and confirmed his 
better intentions. 

31. It'll be all the worse for you: such conduct will only 
injure your own prospects. 

31-2. yotdd need . . . together : for your o\m sake you 
should try to assist me in maintaining the family prosperity. 

34. you've taken it ill ; you have always taken oficnec. 

. ''' 38-9. whose memory . . . detail : who refused to allow 
a general impression, which ho wished to retain, to be 
interfered wiwi by bringing to memory any events which 
might contradict it. 

40. one while : at one time. 
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Faqs 77. 1. 1 didn't offer : I didn't attempt. 

2. I'd 03 Ueve : I would aa soon. 

3. if I'd said yoit vay ; if I had opposed yon. 

4. you'd Jia' kept on with it : you would have persevered 
with your suit. 

5. a shifly-s/ialfy fellow : an irresolute creature, a man 
with no mind of lus o^m. 

7. call : need. 

8. a proper . . . liueband : a suitable husband. 

11. iPke lass . . . you : the ^rl has not actually declined 
your ofler of marriage. 

IG. Do you stick to it : nro }’ou still of the same mind ? 

21. the pluck : the courage. 

22. loath i umvilling. 

25. emtld ha' stood m your vsiy j could have been your 
rival. 

2G. I'd rather lei il he ; I would prefer to do nothing 
in the matter. 

33. hoto J can think of Ut how 1 can consider the 
question of marriage. 

34. <0 settle me t to place mo as o tenant. 

Paob 78. 0. to drop into s to take possession of. 

9. look out . . . sold : take care to have that horse of 
Dunstan’s sold. 

11. sneaking i here ‘hiding’. 

13. ostler : one who looks after horses at an inn. 

14. hang on : bo dependent upon. 

21. sense: feeling. 

22. without . . . position : leaving him as ho was before, 
i.c. without resulting in his being expelled from his father’s 
iiouso. 

23-4. uneasy . . . deceit: nncomfortablo at having 
involved himself more deeply in evasion and deception. 

24. passed: happened. 

25. proposing to Nancy ; osMng the hand of Nnnoy in 
marriage. 

had raised a new alarm : had roused new fears. 

26. after-dinner words : words uttered in the excitement 
of nine after dinner. 

27-8. throton , . . embarrassment : placed in the uncom* 
fortablo position. 

28. absolutely decline her : actually refuse to marry her. 
Why would ho have to do this ? 
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30. some . . . fortune : some unexpected chance. 

33-4. ‘perhaps even . . . prudence", perhaps prove his 
dishonesty to be expedient since it had saved him from 
the consequence of ms ovm misdeeds. 

34 trusting . . . dice : depending on some favourable 
chance. 

35. old-fashioned : out of date. 

36-8. Favourable Ghance . . . bdiene in : I suppose all 
those who ore led by their inclinations instead of by their 
duties worship Chance, as the only means of enabling 
them to escape from the results of their own foolish 
actions. 

38. polished : cultured, refined. 

- 38-9. gd into . . . avow : involve liimself in difficulties 
which he is ashamed to confess. 

40. issues: chances. 

Paqe 79. 1. the calculable restills . . . position: the 
probable consequences of those difSonlties. 

2. live outside his income : spend more than he earns. 
shirh: evade. 

4. simpleton: foolish person. 

5. cajoled . . . interest : persuaded to use his influence. 

6. state of mind : (benevolent) disposition. 

7- 8. the responsibilities of his office : the duties of his 
position. 

8- 9. anchor , . . chance: support himself with the 
hopes. 

9. tlw thing left undone : the duty he has neglected. 

9- 10. may turn out . . . importance : may prove to be 
loss important than was supposed. 

10- 11. Let him . . . confidence : if he reveal his friend’s 
secret. 

12. cunning complexity : subtle working of varied 
forces. 

' 14. a decent craft : a respectable handicraft. 

14-16. (hat he may . . . him: in order to raise his 
social position by following a profession for which ho has 
no natural talent or inclination. 

17-20. The- evil principle . . . hind : every religion seeks 
to follow certain good and to avoid certain evil principles. 
Those who worship Chance pray that it may save them 
from the application of the principle that as we sow 
so wo must reap. 
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Chapteb X. 

SmiMABY. — ^Inquiries ■were set on foot to discover the 
mysterious pedlar, who was believed to have some con- 
nexion with the robbciT, but ■without result. Sunstan 
Cass’s absence excited little remark, and it occurred to 
no one to connect it with the robbery. But although 
the thief was not discovered, a good deal of bickering took 
place between those who thought that the pedlar and the 
tinder-box might afford a clue and those who considered 
the robbery an insoluble mystery, probably due to some 
supernatural agency. 

But Silas Mamcr’s life, which, since he came to Bavcloc, 
had been passed in the eager pursnit of gold, was now 
a blank. He had no heart to begin hoarding money again. 
Sitting at his loom in the daytime, or by his lonely fireside 
at night, he would moan ■wearily from time to time, as the 
rnemo^ of his loss recurred to liim, as one without hope. 

But his misfortune had wrought a change in the fcclmg 
of the villagers torrards him. They no longer regarded 
him 'as a malignant being in league with the evil one, 
but as a poor half-crazed creature. His richer neighbours 
sent him presents of food now and then, and the humbler 
villagers would talk to him about his loss, when they met 
him on the road, or even take the trouble to visit him at 
his cottage. Among the latter were Mr. JIaccy,”lho parish 
clerk, and Sirs. Winthrop, the wheelwright’s wife. The 
former told Silo's that, in his opinion, he ■n’as not so bad 
ns ho looked, and advised him to keep up his spirits, and 
buy a suit of decent clothes to attend chnrch in on Sundays. 
The latter brought her little boy Aaron to sing Christmas 
carols to him, and offered to look after the cottage for him 
while he went to church, trying to instil into his poor 
benumbed heart her own simple religions faith. Silas did 
not feel much interest in her Idndly talk, though he 
thanked her for coming to sec him. He spent his 
Christmas Bay in solitary quiet, sitting in his desolate 
liome, w'hilc others, having attended the church service 
in the morning, felt themselves free to indulge in the 
festivities of the season for the rest of the day. 

At (Squire Cass’s the usual family party assembled and 
played cards together. But the great event at the Bed 
House was the big dance on New Year’s Eve, and to this 
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Godfrey looked forward eagerly, hoping to see and dance 
with Nan(^ Lammetor, in spite of the amdons thoughts 
that troubled him with reference to his neglected ^e, 
and her possible disclosure of his unfortunate marriage to 
the Sguire if he should be unable to supply her ^rith the 
money she needed. 

22. capacious mind : groat intellect. 
seeing that : since. 

23. draw much wider conclusions : make much greater 
inferences. 

25. on the Commission of the Peace : (who were not) 
honomry magistrates. 

20. the due of i the hint afforded by. 

27. set an foot’, commenced. 

20. eutlery : knives and other cutting instruments. 

30^. either because . . . among them ; either because 
he had gone away before his place of residence could be 
ascertained, or because the description of his appearance 
was too general (not sufficiently detailed). 

35. cessation i subsidence. 

Paqe 80. 1. o subject of remark : noticed. 

2. gone off: disappeared. 
whither : where. 

3. to return: returning. 

take up his old quarters : to occupy his former rooms 
in the Squire’s house. 

4. swagger : to brag, to boast. ^ 

5 issue : result, end of the episode. 

13. lay... thought : did not occur to any one. 

14r-15. who had . . . cajmble of: who had had more 
experience of his brother’s evil doings than any one else. 

18. deride : ridicule, make fun of. 

18-19. besides . . . Dunstan: moreover, ho always 
thought of Dunstan as being in a place very difierent 
from the stone-pits. 

19. alibi : a plea of having been at another place at the 
time that an offence is alleged to have been commtted. 

saw hifti : saw him in his mind’s cyo, imagined him. ^ 

20. some congenial haunt: some place suitable to his 

habits and disposition. , , . • i • 

21—2. sponging on chance acquaintances : plantmg nun- 
self upon and getting money by base flattery from those 
whom he met by chance. 
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22. incditafing a rchcm : intending to tetnm. 

2S. his elder brother : Godfrey. 

23-8. £vcn if .. . njisound tendency : even if it had 
occttired to any one in Kaveloe to connect the robbery oi 
Silas Mamer with the ^sappearance of Dnnstan, it is 
doubtful whether such a suggestion would not have been 
repressed as indicating a wrong spirit in view of the 
unassailable respectabifity of a family like that of Squire 
Cass — a respectability vouched for by a tablet on the wall 
of the parish church, and by ancient drinking-ressels. 

28-32. But Christmas puddings . . . waking thought : but 
Christmas fare, pig’s flesh, and intomcating drinks, while 
they stimulate activity and originality of thought in 
horrible dreams, are a great check upon excessive mental 
energy in one’s waking moments. 

3^7. the balance . . . investigation : the opinion of the 
majority hesitated between the logical due aCorded by 
the tinder-box, and regarding the whole affair as a deep 
mystery that defied inquiry. 

37-8. The advocates . . . victo ; those who thought that 
the pedlar and tinder-box had some connexion with the 
robbery. 

39. a muddle-headed and credulous set : a stupid set of 
people, easily deceived. 

40. waU-eyed : a popular name for the disease of the 
eye called ‘glaucoma’, blind. 

Pjige 81. 1. to have the same blank outlook : to be in the 
same condition. 

1-7. and the adherents . . . through it ; and those who 
held the robbery to be an insoluble mystery made known 
in no unccrtain'fashion their opinion that their opponents 
were disposed to boast before they had discovered anything, 
men of very superficial vieuB, who supposed that nothing 
existed beyond their own narrow outlook. 

8. to elicit , . . robbery ; to discover the perpetrator of 
the crime. 

^9. it elicited some true opinions of collateral importance : 
it indirectly served the important purpose of bringing out 
people’s opinions of one another. 

10-11. to brush the slow . . . conversation : to stimulate 
the dull fiow of, &c. 

12. withering . . . bereavement : blighting despair caused 
by that loss. 
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13. arguing at their ease : comfortably talking. 

15-18. t/tat so withered . . . altogether : that any injury 
or loss to such a blighted and narrow nature would destroy 
it altogether. 

19. an immediate purpose : a direct object. 

19-20. which fen(^ ... unknown: which jprotected him 
from the big unsympathetic world outside his oun 
interests. 

21. dmging: dependent. 

21-2. round . . . dung: on which its interest had 
centred. 

22. a dead disrupted thing: a lifeless, isolated thing, 
viz. the money which he saved instead of using it for any 
useful purpose. 

23. dinging : support of some land. 

23-4. Bui now . . . away: but now that which had 
maintained his interest in life, and given him an object 
to live for, uns gone. 

26. move . . . round ; travel in their accustomed circuit. 

26. were . . . blank : suffered a puzzling intenuption. 

29-30. the bright treasure in the hole under his /cef ; the 
bright gold buried beneath the floor under the loom. 

31-2. the evening . . . craving : the evening held out 
no splendid vision to satisfy the poor f^oAv’s longing. 

Si. its meagre image ; the thought of its small amount. 

36-7. and hope . . . beginning : ho was so filled with 
despair at the sadden loss of his hoard, that he could not 
bear to t hink of making a fresh start and beginning to 
save money once again. 

38. He filled up the blank with grief: sad thouglits now 
occupied his mind instead of the former pleasant reflections 
upon the increase of his hoard. Cf. Shakespeare’s King 
John, nr. iv. 93. ,, , 

40^2. 1. had come round again to the sudden chasm : 
had again rcoucrcd to the break in his life so suddenly 
oficoted by the loss of the money. 


Page 82. 7-9. The repulsion... hitn: the aspect which 
Silas Mamer presented as a fellow creature in Stress come 
as a revelation to those who had formerly dislik^ him. 
10. who had, . . . come by: who had magic powers 

derived from Satan. . . , 

12. neighbourly: friendly way, as nught bo expected 

from a neighbour. 
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13. Tiai not .. . hia own: \ras not cloTor enough to 
pcesetve his own property. 

14. ‘ mushed ’ : see p. 60, 1. 20. ^ 

17. to worse company : that of the evil one. 
mere erazineas : only weakness of mind. 

20. when auperjlwma . . .families : an excess of supplies 
of food in wealthy famUies suggests the distribution of 
some of it to the poor. 

22-3. had brought . . . memory : had made him the first 
to be remembered. 

27. enforced . . . pettitoea : removed any impression of 
severity his remarks might have occasioned by presenting 
Silas Mamer with some pigs’ feet. 

28-9. wdl calculated . . . character : such a gift was very 
likely to remove any unreasonable dislike to clergy- 
men. 

30. verbal consolation to give: sympathetic words to 
bestow. 

32. encountered: mot. 

34. getting : inducing, persuading. 

36. nor; than. 

37. you was to be crippled : you wore to become infirm, 
and imable to support yoursdf by your own efforts. 

38. 'lowance : allowance, a certain sum of money pay- 
able at regular intervals and sufficient to support life. 

Page 83. 1—2. our goodwill . . . lips : in spite of our 
good intentions, our kindly feeling becomes minted with 
other thoughts of a less praiseworthy nature before it is 
expressed. 

3. without . . . egoism : without any suggestion of vanity 
or conceit. 

4-5. language is ,, , soil: but verbal consolation is 
almost certain to express other feelings than puro benevo- 
lenee. 

6. proportion : amount. 

6- 7. of a beery and bungling sort: of a tactless and 
awkward nature, what one would expect from people 
addicted to drinlring much beer and so careless in their 
conversation. 

7- 8. and tools the ehape . . . hypocritical : and was as 
far as possible removed from flattery. 

0-1(1. expressly t to let Silas know : with the set purpose 
of informing Silas. 
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10. recent events , . . ligMly : his recent) misfortnnes had 
benefited him by raising him in the estimation' of a man 
(Mr. Macey) whose opinions were only formed after careful 
consideration. 

13. opened i commenced. 

14. adQusted his thumbs : put his thumbs in their usual 

position. V 

15. yonive no call . . . moaning : you have no reason to 
sit groaning. 

16-17. you’re a deal . . . foul means : it is much better 
for you to have lost your money than to have preserved 
it by evil means. 

18-10. as you . . . should be : that you were no bettor 
than you ought to be. 

10. younger a deal : much younger. 

22. there 's no knowing : it is impossible to Judge by 
appearances. 

22-3. it isn't . . . making of : the devil is not responsible 
lor ovo^ stran^e-looMng creature. ' 

25. liket as it were. 
varmin : vermin, noxious insects. 

25-6. And it's pretty much ... ace: and as far as I can 
_ toll, you too are harmless in spite of your strange appear- 
ance. 

27. yarhs : herbs. 
stuff: medicine. 

20. you migM ... of it: you might have been a little 
more generous in inmarting it. 

20-30. AndiftJiemowl^e. . .by: and if the knowledge 
was derived from some evil source. 

31. made up : atoned. 

31-4. as for the children . . . just as well : for I have 
ficequontly been present at the baptism of children whom 
the witch had cured, and they went through the ceremony 
of being sprinkled with water Just as well as children with 
whom the ivitch had nothing to do. 

35-6. if Old Harry . . . against it ? what objection can 
any one make if the evil one sometimes wishes to do 
a little kindness for a change 7 

38-0. does the cussing of a Ash-Wednesday ; pronounce 
curses against evildoers on the first day of Lent. 

30-40. there's no cussing . . . doctor : no curses are 
pronounced against those who wish to be cured by super- 
natural moans. 
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40-84. 1. kt Kiniblc . . . willi in spito of anylliing 
Dr. Kimblo may say to tho contrary. 

Paqb 84. 2. Jot there’ a windinga ... to ’em: for one 
thing leads on to another until one is very far indeed from 
the main topic of one’s conversation. 

5-7. for aa for thinking ... at all i for I do not at all 
share the opinion that you arc a person vrho conceals his 
thoughts because they Avill not boar tho light of day, 
1 . 0 . a person who loves concealment because his deeds 
are evil. 

8. making out a talc : inventing a slorj'. 

0-10. t( ’vd take . . . that : it would require a clover man 
to invent a story of that kind. 

10. he: i.c. Kilns ^mcr. 
acared: terrified. 

11. diacuraivc: rambling, wandering. 

15. some appreeiatorg reply: some answer expressing 
amcement with what he had just said, expressing approval 
of his remarks. 

10. lie had a sense: ho perceived. 

17. rtciglibourhj : see p. 82, 1. 12, 

10-20. he had no heart ...off him : ho bad no desire 
to benefit by it, and regarded it as having nothing to 
do with him. 

28. a Sunday suit: a suit of clothes fit to wear on 
Sundays. People in England usually wear their best 
clothes on Sundays. 

30. doubled : suipceted. 

32. a poor creature : a miserable specimen of humanity. 

34. trust: credit. 

36. and he a hit neighbourly : and be a little friendly. 

37-8. it ’ll he poor mark . ..to himself : it will bo badly 
done when Tookey says it all by himself. 

39. eguH: able. 

come another unntcr: when another rrintcr comes, 
next winter. 

Page 85. 3. a matter of a pound a-aeek : a sum equal 
to about a pound a week. 

4r-5. for all you look so mushed : although yon look so 
depressed. 

0. it ’s a long while since : it ’s a long time ago. 

12-13. all of a muddle t quite confused. 
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14. when Sunday came round : whon it was Sunday. 
which showed him : wMch proved him to ho. 

17-18. highly charged . . . topic : full of tho samo 
subject. 

19- 20. severely . . . churchgoiiig : very regular in their 
attendance at church. 

22. in the calendar t in tho year. 

23. a greedy . . . Heaven : a selfish wish to secure tho 
favour of God. 

24. undue-, unfair. 

25. the ‘ common run ’ : ordinary people. 

25-7. that would .. .as themselves : which would indicate 
some disparagement of those who had been baptized like 
themselves. 

27-8. and had . . . bvrying-servicc : and had as good 
a ri^ht to bo buried in consecrated ground as they had. 
An Infant is admitted to tho Church of England at the 
ceremony of baptism, at w'liich tho ‘ godfather ’ and ‘ god- 
mother’ act as raonsors, i.e. promise to attend to tho 
child’s rolidous education, 

Whon a oaptizod child dies, it is buried in consecrated 
groimd. Tho sentence therefore moans that tho in- 
habitants of Eavoloo would have resented a too regular 
attendance at church on tho part of any one as an 
attempt to SGOurc an unfair advantage over other church 
members. 

20- 30. household servants i domestic servants. 

30. ihe sacrament-, tho ceremony of ‘Holy Communion’, 
when bread and >rino are taken in memory of tho body 
and blood of Christ. 

31. took it: partook of tho sacrament. 

33. ‘ good livers ’ ; religious persons. 

36. a woman of scrupmous conscience : a very conscien- 
tious woman. 

38-9. though this . . . morning : although this habit (of 
rising at half-x>ast four in tho morning) left her with too 
little to do in tho forenoon. 

40. which . . . to remove : and tliis ^Tas a difficulty she 
ms always trying to solve. 

Paqi! 86. 1. ihe vixenish temper: tho scolding dis- 
position. 

2. tobe. . . habits : to an invariablo accompaniment of 
habits of early rising. 

1460*7 , ^ 
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6. pasture . . . them : feed her mind upon them ; meditate 
upon them. 

7. leeches : worms whieh suck the blood of a patient 
and so reduce fever. 

8-9. there was . . . monthly nurse : or when a midwife 
unexpectedly failed to come when required. 

9. ^ comfortable ’ : stoutish. 

10. fresh-complexioned ; with pink checks. 

11. screwed', pursed. 

13. whimpering : whining. 

14. grave', serious. 

15. imperceptibly : so slightly as hardly to be noticeable. 
15-16. like ... a relation : like a mourner at a funeral 

who is not a relative of the deceased. 

17. who loved . . . joke : who loved to jest and drink beer. 
17-18. got along so well : was on such good terms with. 

18. took : endured. 

21. in the light of : as. 

23. turkey-cocks : Hindustani, ‘ pSru.’ 

24. wholesome', healthy-minded. 

25. her mind drawn strongly', her sympathy strongly 
attracted. 

28. to call on : to pay a visit to. 

29. lard-cdkesi cakes prepared with clarified fat. k 
paste-like : resembling dough, a mixture of fionr gnd 

water. 

30. apple-cheeked : rosy-checked, red-faced. 
youngster : child. 

31. frill : a ruffle round the neck. 

32-4. needed . . . injury : required all bis love of exciting 
adventures to overcome his fear that the weaver with the 
large staring eyes might do him some harm. 

35. dubiety : timorous hesitation. 

36-7. the mysterious . . . loom : the strange throbbing 
noise made by the weaving-machine. 

I 38. Mrs. Winthrop was sad to find Silas Marner working 
/ on Sunday. 

40. impatience : irritation. 

Paqs 87. 2-5. Once he bad nourished in his heart 
a secret joy, the thought of his hoarded gold; but now 
liis heart was emptied of delight, and his misery was 
evident for all to sec. 

, 5. groping in darkness ; in dull despair, seeking in vain 
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for any help, like a person trying to fed his ^raj' in the 
dark. 

6-6. prop : support. 

\y' 6-8. Silas . . . without : it was natnral that Silas should 
feel, though in a confused, almost hopeless fashion, that 
only external assistance could avail him now. 

9. stirring : awakening of a feeling (of expectancy). 

10. a faint . . . goodwill : a feeble perception that ho 
must roly on their kind feding for assistance. 

12. reluming her greeting : acknowledging her saluta- 
tion. 

17. rd a baking yesterday : I baked some cakes yester- 
day. 

18. nor common : than usual. 

19. if you thought wdl : if you cared to do so. 

21-2. men's stomichs are made so comical: men’s 
appetites are constituted so strangely. 

25. kindly: cordially. 

20. absently : in an absent-minded vray. • 

27. eyed: watched. 

28. orbs: eyes. 

28- 9. outwork : a rampart, or defence. 

29- 30. and was peeping it: and was taking sly, 
cautious glances from the shelter it afforded. 

/ 31. There 's letters pricked on 'em : some letters have 
boon stamped upon them. 

. 34-5. pidpit-doth: the cloth hung in front of the 
■ /platform on W'hiob the priest preaches. 

39. a stamp : an instrument for impressing the letters 
on a soft substance like an unbaked cake. 

PiLGE 88. 1. allays : always. 

3. I.H.S. : generally explained as a contraction for 
lesus Hominum Salvator=:JosuB tho saviour of men. 
Some say it stands for a contraction of tho name 

Jesus in Greek. 

6. to be sure : indeed. 

you can read 'em off : yon can read tho letters easily. 

7. the more 's the pity : and it is the more unfortunate. 

9. prick 'em : mark them, stamp them. 

10. they won't hold : they don’t remain. 

, / 10-11. because o’ the rising : owing to tho swelling of 
the paste. 

12. that we have : we have indeed. 

IT w 

u ** 
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13-14. wi' that will : 'with that intention. 

16. have held better nor common : have remained clearly 
visible, more than they generally do. 

21. absently : as if nnconscions of his surroundings. 

21-4. drearily unconscious . . . ferid for him : sadly 
ignorant of any help that cake, or letters, or Dolly’s good- 
will would tend to bring him. 

26-7. who did not . . . phrase : who, when she had once 
found an expression which served her purpose, did not 
easily give it up. 

29. 1 doubt : I fear. 

30. you, lose your count i you forget the day of the 
week. 

31. I daresay : I suppose. 

32-3. morepartic'lar. ..kills the sound: more especially 
now that the frost makes sounds indistinct. 

35. accident of: incident of. 

36. There had . . . Yard : there had been no church bells 
in the chapel which Silas had attended at Lantern Yard 
in the great manufacturing town, as a young man. 

37. Bear heart 1 : an exclamation of pity or compas- 
sion. 

38-9. of a Sunday : on Sundays, 
clean yoursdf : wash yourself. 

40. if yorid a roasting bit : if you had a pieco of meat to 
be roasted. 

40-89. 1. it might be.. . man : you might not be able 
to leave it since you live alone. 

Page 89. 1-2. But there ’s the bdk^us : but the bake- 
house is available. 

2. bakehus : a bakery or place where food is cooked 
for the public for a small fee. 

Id. in course : of coarse. 

/ 6-6. for it ’a nothing . . . Sunday ; for it is oidy right 
to have a hot meal on Sundays. 

7-8. not to make it .. . Saturday: to make some 
diSerence between your Saturday dinner and your Sunday 
diimer. 

9. as is ever coming : wMcb is now about to come. 

11. the hoUy : an evergreen shrub 'with prickly leaves 
and red berries. 

the yew: a kind of pine-tree 'with dark green spreading 
branches. 
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11. fh6 anthim: the anthem, a saered song sung in 
parts, interspersed with solos. 

12. you'd be a deal (he helieri you would bo mueh 
improved. 

12- 13. you'd know . . . stood on : you would know where 
you stood. 

13- 15. you could put ... all to do : you eould rely on 
Him who knows better than we do, since you would have 
done what it is the duty of us all to do. 

16-17. which was . . . for her : which -was a longer 
speech than she usually made. 

19. to prevail on : to induce. 

20. gruel : light and easily digested food, made from 
oatmeal boiled in u'ator or n^. 

21. closely urged on the point of his absence : earnestly 
exhorted in the matter of his non-attendance at church. 

22- 3. whielt had only . . . gueemess t which had been 
regarded^ merely as a particular example of his general 
eccentricity. 

23. direct i honest. 

/ 24. to evade Dolly's appeal : to avoid giving a straight- 
•/ forward answer to JDollyn exhortation. 

27. wonderment', surprise. 

23- 9. bethinking herself . . . country : remembering that 
Silas had come to Bavcloo from a strange district. 

33. a many : a largo number, many of them. 

34. of 'em : that is ‘ of the churches ’. 

1 went to chapd : I used to attend divine service at 
^ chapel. A ohapel is a place of worsiiip frequented by 
/ Dissenters — ^thoso who do not accept the doctrines and 
ceremonies of the Established Church of England. 

36. pulled . . . word : perplexed by this unfamiliar 
word — * chapel ’. 

37. haunt of wickedness : abode of vice. 

— 39-40. ‘to turn over a new leaf ' : to begin ngain/and 
try to do better. 

Page 90. 1. there 's no telling . . . you : it is impossible 
to say how much good it will do you. 

1-2. For I feel . . . niver was ; for I feel more strengthened 
and comforted than ever. 

4. as Mr. Macey gives out ; which Mr. Macoy recites. 

5. more partic'lar : more ospcoially. 

6-7. as I can put up with it : that 1 can endure it. 
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7. quarter i direction. 

8- 9. and gev ... at the last : and surrendered my uull 
to God, to ^rliom u’o must commit ourselves at the time 
of death. 

9. our fart i our duty. 

9- 11. it isn’t . . . ilieimi it is incredible that God 
above us 'n'ill be worse than we are, and fail in His duty. 

12. exposition : explanation. 
theology : faith, religious belief. 

13. feU . . . ears : did not convoy much meaning to 
Silas Mamcr. 

15- 16. his comprehension . . . plural ptonoun : and he 
Avas puzzled by the use of ‘ Their ’ and ‘ Thom ’, instead 
of ‘ His ’ and ‘ Him ivith reference to God. 

16- 18. which was . . . familiarity : which was not due 
to any religious error on Dolly’s part, but to her amdety 
to show a proper reverence in speaking of the Deity. 

23. transaction ; carrying on. , ^ 

24-5. without , . . purpose •, unless under the stress of 
necessity; except to express some urgent need. 

30. shrank hack ; recoiled, retreated. 

34. for shame = fie for shame : an expression of dis- 
approval, equivalent to 'you ought to bo ashamed of 
yourself ’. 

34-5. taking . . . lap : putting him on her knee. 

36. yd awhile : for some time yet. 
wonderful hearty : remarkably healthy. 

38. roe spoil him : we indulge him. 

Page 91. 1. a ‘pictur of a child*’, such a beautiful 
child. 

3. neat-featured’, handsome. 
round’, circle. 

4. with two dark spots : to Silas, Aaron’s eyes appeared 
as tiro dark spots, because he Avas short-sighted. 

6. carri7 = earol ; a hymn of joy sung at Christmas 
time in memory of the birth of Christ. 

7. J take . . . token : I consider it as a sign. 

8. as he'll . . . good i that bo’ll turn out well. 
as he can learn, &o. : because he can, &c. 

15. till you've done : until you have finished singing. 

16. indisposed’, unuilling. 

17. to an ogre : a man-eating monster — ^as he con- 
sidered Silas Hamer to be. 
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17. under protecting eircuinslances : Avhen his mother 
was there to protect him. 

18. coyness-, shyness. 

19-20. then peeping bcticcen them : then looking slyly 
and cautiously (at Mr. Mamcr) between Ms fingers. 

22. duly adjusted : placed at the proper angle. 

23-4. which let him . . , frill : above which only his head 
and broad neck-ruffle appeared. 

_ ' eheruhie head : the head of a cherub, or child angel. 

25. toith a dear chirp : in a pure shrill voice. 
f 26. the rhythm of an industrious Juimmer: a monotonous 
accent, like the measured beat of a hammer used uithout 
pause or cessation. 

hammer-. Hindustani, ‘hatora.’ 

32. in some confidence : with some assurance. 
strain-, song. 
ttUure -. attract, entice. 

36-7. 'Hark . . . sing' •= ‘Hark! the herald angels 
sing ’ : tli<l first line of a Christmas hymn. 

37. you may judge xelial it is : you may guess what it 
is like. 

38. bassoon -. a brass musical instrument, used to pro* 
duce bass or deep notes. 

39. as -. that. 

39-92. 1. a belter place : heaven, paradise. 

FAaE92. 1. a'ready-. already. 

1-2. for I wouldn't . . . best : I do not wish to disparage 
this world, since God, who placed us in it, knou's better 
than wo do what is good for us. 

4. hard dying ; painful deaths. 

as I've . . . times ; which I have uatnessed on many 
occasions. 

5. a better : a bettor world. 
pretty i prettily. 

10. could have . . . effect : could not produce any of the 
good oficct. 

confcmplaied : anticipated. 

17. anyways : at all. 

17-18. had in your inside ; unwell in your stomach. 
fend for yourself : look after yourself, take care of 
yourself. 

19. clean up : make the place tidy for you. 

get .. . victttal : prepare a little food for you. 
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20. and willing : and I shall be very glad to do so. 

20-1. to leave off .. . Sunday : to ceaso -weaving on 
Sundays. 

22- 3. he. . . last : "wll trouble your thoughts -when 

you lie on your death-bed. 

23- 4. if it .. . frost : if it does not disappear, nobody 
can say -where, like the hoar-frost. 

24r-6. being . . . you : spealdng so frankly to you. 

30. at his ease : -without being disturbed. 

33. fashion : conceive. 

33-7. The fountains . . . obstruction: hie mean ambition 
— ^to hoard money — ^was now removed, and his warped 
and shrivelled life was now beset with dark perplexity. 
Otherivise there -was no change. He had not recovered 
faith in God, or love for man. 

Pagi: 93. 1-2. a neighbourly present-, a gift from 
a friendly neighbour. 

2-3. the black frost : a more intense frost than-the hoar 
or white frost. 

4. shivered-, trembled. 

0. curtained-, hid. 
outlook i -view. 

7. shutting . . . grief : confining him to his room with 
no companionship but his own sad thoughts. 

8. livelong: whole. 

10-11. till the cold . . . grey : till the cold gripped him, 
and he perceived that his fire had gone out. 

14. unseen goodness : the goodness of an invisible God. 

16. Even to himself . . . dim : he himself had almost 
forgotten that former state of mind. 
j 18. the abundant dark-green boughs : the church ivas 
^ decorated for the Christmas service with sprigs of holly 
and other overgreen shrubs. 

20. odorous : having a pleasant smell. 
toast : bread dried before a fire until the surface 
becomes brown. 

22. the Athanasian Greed : a confession of Christian 
'faith, commonly called the creed of St. Athanasius, 
repeated on Chnstmas Day and on the occasion of other 
Church festivals. 

discriminated : distinguished. 
i. 23. from the others : from the other creeds. 

‘ 26. a vague exulting sense: an ill-defined feeling of joy. 
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25-6. for which . . . children : which the adults present 
would have found as hard to explain as the children. 

29. appropriating : taldng advantage of, making their 
o\m. 

the rod faces : i. c. the ro^>faced villagers. 

30. biting : sharp, catting. 

33. vntJumt diffidence : without stint, in no restrained 
fasliion. 

38-9. was carried through . . . omissions'.' wont on 
exactly as usual. 

‘ 39-40. rising to .. . bach : reaching its most interesting 

• point with Mr. Kimble’s description of his adventures, 

' ' when ho had studied cases of sickness in the London 
hospitals, as a medieal student, thirty years ago. 

Page 94. 1. striking professional anecdotes : interesting 
medical stories. 

2. Whereupon cards followed : and after this they played 
at cards. 

2- 3. with aunt Kimble's . . . suit: every year auntt 
Kimble used to * revoke ’ at cards, i. o. she did not playj T 
a card of the same kind as was ‘ led ’, although she had\ 
one or more such cards in her hand. 

3- 7. uncle Kimble’s , . . principles : and every year, 
at the Squire’s family Clmstmas party, uncle Kimble 

^'failed to see how his opponents could have won the odd 
trick, and insisted on examining every trick that had 
been played, to make certain that no mistake had been 
made. 

7-8. the whole . . . spirits~and-waier : and all the time; . 
they were playing cards a strong smell arose from tho'.^ 
whisky mingled uith hot ^mter which the company drank ^ 
at intervals. 

9- 10. being a strictly family party : being confined to 
tho members of Squire Cass’s fanmy, and to his near 
relatives. 

10- 11. was not the pre-eminently . . . season : was not 
tho chief social function of tho Chmtmas season. 

12. New Year's Eve : tho evening before New Year’s 
Day, tho evening of December 31. 

made the glory : marked the climax. 

. 13-14. time out of mind : from time immemorial. 

/' 14r-20. This was the occasion . . . appropriateness : to 
V'this event all the gentry of Bavcloo and Tarlcy looked 
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forward, expecting to meet each other and to bchaTO on 
either side in a becoming manner, whether they were old 
friends separated by long country roads in a bad state of 
repair, or Mends who had quarrelled about the o^vnership 
of strayed calves, or people who, being of unequal social 
standing, only met at rare intervals as superior and 
inferior. 

21. fair dames : beautiful ladies. 

22. pillions : cushions placed on horseback behind the 
saddle of the riders. Ladies used to sit on these pillions 
behind their husbands or male relatives. 

bandboxes : boxes made of cardboard for holding hats 
or other light articles. 

supplied with : containing. 

23. costume', dress. 

24. paltry : petty, insignificant. 

25. eatables : victuals. 

26. bedding is scanty : beds for guests are few. 

27. provisioned : supplied uith stores of food. 

28. spare : additional, extra. 

I 30. that had hilled . . . generations : kept its own live 
V stock for food, instead of purchasing it at shops, from 
father to son throughout a long period. 

• 33. his importunate . . . Anxiety : his persistent anxious 

thoughts. 

35. blow-up : outburst of anger. 

, his spite : his malignant nature. 

40. in spite of herself : in spite of her determination to 
treat mo with coldness or reserve. 

Page 95. 1. tn another quarter: in another direction, i.e. 
for his 'wife Molly. 

1-2. said . . . voice : his anxious thoughts insisted. 

3-4. And if . . and if you do not find the money, 
what ■will the consequence be ? Will not your wife Molly 
come and denounce you before the Squire and the 
assembled guests? 

6-6. something . . . easier : Godfrey answ'cred his oum 
anxious thoughts by saying, ‘ Perhaps some lucky chance 
may save the situation, or render it less unpleasant.’ 

^10. and suppose . . . reasons ? : and suppose your father 
should so mge his proposal for yomr marriage with Nancy 
Lammeter that you are obliged to refuse to marry her, 
and confess that you are married already ? 
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11. Sold your tongue ... me : Godfrey bids bis anxious 
thoughts to be silent and not trouble him. 

14-15. But Anxiety . . . company, but his aimous 
thoughts continued though he was surrounded hy noisy 
companions celebrating the Christmas festivities. 

16-16. refusing . . . drinking : and he could not silence 
his anxious thoughts even by drinking heavily. 

ClUWEB XI. 

SuMMABY. — On Now Year’s Eve Nancy Lammeter sat 
behind her father on a pillion as he rode toward the Red 
House. On their arrival sheperceived, withsome embarrass- 
ment, that Godfrey Cass was standing ready to lift her 
down from the horse. Snow was falling, and she was glad 
of an cxenso to hurry into the house, where she was met 
byh&S:,£jmblc, the Squire’s sister and doctor’s wife. In 
aundST^cry bedroom in the house ladies were making 
their toilette in preparation for the ball. Among the com- 
pany in the room into which Nancy was ushered were the 
Sliss Gunns, the vulgar and showily dressed dau^ters of 
a wine merchant from the neighbouring toum of Eytherly. 
They looked at Miss Nancy ^vith feelings in which suiqiriso 
at her beauty ivas not unmixed with ^dain at her rough 
hands and rustic speech. Nevertheless, Nancy Lammeter, 
little educated as she was, possessed the essential qualities 
of a lady — ^perfect truthfi^ess, a high standard of honour, 
self-respect and respect for others — although she ws a 
little proud and hard to please at times, and as devoted 
to a mistaken o^^on as she was, at heart, to her erring 
lover. When her sister^ Priscilla arrived, she playfuUy 
complained of Nancy’s insisting upon them both being 
dressed alike, although what suited the pretty pink com- 
plexion of Nancy only threw into stronger relief the plain- 
ness of her less attractive sister. Priscilla, however, tried 
to console herself and the Miss Gunns (who by no means 
appreciated her candour) for being plain, by saying that 
the pretty girls diverted the attention of the men from the 
ugly ones, a fact which was entirely to her liking, since 
she had but a poor opinion of men, and thought marriage 
suitable for girls in poor oiroumstances with no one to 
take care of them. She herself was quite content to remain 
single, she said, preferring her liberty to subjection to 
a husband. Once the ladies had entered the parlour, com- 
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plimcntB and jokes were freely exchanged, and the Squire 
was particularly loud in his praise of Nancy Lammeter’s 
beauty, as if ho would atone for his son’s backwardness. 
Godfrey was reticent, not only out of respect for the feel- 
ings of Nancy, whom ho reverenced as well as loved, hut 
because ho realized that the fact of his secret marriage 
should prevent him, as a man of honour, h:om lotting her 
see the state of his feelings towards her. But common 
politeness demanded that ho should ask her to dance 
with him, and under the influence of her beauty and the 
intoxication of the dance, ho grow reckless, cast aside all 
scruple, and seized the opportunity of her withdrauu! to 
anotner room in order to repair a slight accident to her 
dress, to utter words which revealed in scarcely veiled 
terms his passion for her. But Nancy concealed her 
agitation, and gave him to understand that she could not 
encourage his suit until bis conduct showed some sign of 
improvement, and his affection became more constant. 
For it was commonly reported that ho led a had life, and, 
being unaware of Ms marriage, she could not understand 
his strange behaviour in taking no notice of her for weeks 
and then all of a sudden almost making love to her. 

17. I grant : I admit. 

vmvli not appear to advantage : would not look their 
best. 

IS. pillion : a cusMon placed behind the rider’s saddle 
for another person, usually a woman. 

attired in a drab joaepU : dressed in a grey overcoat 
with capos. 

18-19. a dreib heaver •bonnet’, a head-dress of dull brown 
fur made of heaver skin. 

19. a croton . . . pan : top like a little dish used for 
cooking purposes. 

20. suggesting i resembling. 

20- 1. cut out . . . cloth : out out with insuiSciont cloth. 

21- 2. that would only . . . capes i wMch would not 
permit the cape (covering for the shoulders) to ho of the 
right size. 

22- 3. dtfvciencies of contour : an imperfect figure. 

23- 4. that will throw . . . contrast : that will enliven the 
colour of yellow cheeks. 

25-6. thoroughly bewitching : perfectly charming. 

27. erect: straight. 

28. open-eyed anxiety ; wide-eyed fear. 
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29. treacheroits . . . puddles x deceitful little pools of 
muddy orator concealed under the snow. 

31. Dobbin i the name of the horse her father was 
riding. 

.•-'32^. free . . . consciousness : not thinking of herself. 
./ 33-5. the bloom . . . drab : the rosy colour of her cheeks 
^ was as different as possible from the dull hrown colour of 
her hat and her dress. 


Paqu 96. 2-3. come up : arrived. ' 

4. contrived', managed. 

4-6. lifted off Priscilla : lifted Priscilla down from her 
horse. 

. y ' 6. horseblock : a small stone platform, with several 
' stops, from which to mount or dismount from a horse. 

8. The word ‘ you ’ in this sentence may bo turned into 
the third person. 

9. you were : she was, &o. 

11. to pay . . . attentions: to take especial notice of her. 

16. making love : paying court. 

23. country-side: neighbourhood. 

24. hot and hasty : irritable and quick-tempered. 

25. to the minute : exactly when ho wanted them. 

31. under cover of this noise: while the attention of 
other people was distracted by this noise. 

31-3. she seemed . . . behaviour: she felt that her 
' modest shyness and the absence on her part of any appro- 
priately prim behaviour passed uimoticcd. 

34. strong arms : those of Godfrey Gass. 

35. ridiculously : absurdly. 

38-9. as were . . . road : as had not yet arrived. 

^ ' 39. These . . . minority : those who hod not yet arrived 
were very few indeed. 

40. afternoon . . . decline: it was beginning to grow 
dusk. 


Page 97. 3. inspirit them : invigorate. 

4. a buzz : a hum. 

5-6. the scrape . . . kitchen : the discordant sound of 
a violin being tuned in the cooldng-room. 

7. thought . . . much : oonsiderra of so much impor- 
tance. 

9. who did the honours: who acted as hostess and 
received the guests. 

13-14. a double dignity . . . proportion: a twofold 
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honour with which the stoutness ot her figure was in exact 
correspondence. 

20. where feminine compliments . . . passing : where 
ladies were not making flattering remarks to one another. 

20- 1. and feminine . . . stages : and dressing. 

21- 2. in space . . . floor : on floors which had been 
reduced in size by additional beds placed there ior expected 
guests. 

24. curtsy : bending the knees to denote respect. 

28. shortest waists ; very high waists. 

29^0. not unsustained . . . criticism : against which she 
fortified herseU by certain mental strictures upon the 
propriety of the Miss Gunni’ costumes. 

31. unduly lax i too wide. 

35. hy slopping . . . fashion : by not dressing in the 
extreme of fashion. 

3G. shuUcap : small cap fitting closely to the head. 
front ; false hair, toupL 

37. furhan: head-dress. She had not finished dressing. 
blandly t gently. 

39. tn similar circumstances : like herself in process of 
maUng her toilette. 

39-40. who had . . . looking-glass i who had politely 
ofiered to give up her place to her in front of the 
mirror. 

Faoi:98. 3. kerchief', neckcloth. 
mob-cap : a small cap worn by elderly ladies. 

4. iccrc in daring contrast with ; were markedly different 
from. 

4-6. puffed - . . satirw ; full dresses of yellow satin. 
satin : a woven silk material with a glossy surface. 

6. primness : formality. 

7. a slow, treble suavity ; in a high-toned yet slow and 
gentle voice. 

10. amiable primness i formal politeness. 

25. an out-of-the-way country place i a remote mstic 
spot. 

28-30. whose thoughts ... manner : whose manners only 
, reflected the habitual self-restraint and good feeling of her 
thoughts. 

30. remarked to herself z reflected. 

31. hard-featured : harsh-featured, plain. 

31-2. low dresses : low-necked dresses. 
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36-7. from some . . . modesty : from some necessity not 
opposed to good sense and nice feeling. 

39. mindi opinions. 

Page 90. 1. kinship . . . side : considering that she -was 
related by blood to Mr. Osgood, not to her aunt, his wife. 

4. heltveen aunt and niece : i. e. between Mrs. Osgood and 
Nancy Lammetor. 

6. refusal of her cousin : refusal to marry her cousin. 

7. cooled the preference : diminished the affection. 

8. determined her : oaused her to resolve. 

9. hereditary ornaments : heirlooms. 

9-10. let... might-, whomever her nephew Gilbert might 
marry. 

14. the rustic . . . toilette : the dress of the beautiful 
country girl. 

16. lavender : a swoet-sconted plant and flower. 

17. clasping: fastciung. 

19. nattiness : neatness. 

20. not a crease ... to he: none of her garments were 
folded except in the right place. 

20-2. not a hit . . . profession: all her white linen garments 
were really white. 

22. the very pins: even the pins. 

23-4. from which . . . aberration : which she wos careful 
never to alter. 

20. cropped : out short. 

27. dressed: arranged. 

29. coiffure : mode of hairdressing. 

31. complete : fully dressed. 

31-2. silvery twilled silk : ribbed sUlc dress of a silver 
colour. 

32. tucker : piece of cloth worn over the front of a 
dress. 

coral : a hard substance composed of the skeletons 
of very minute sea-creatures, much used for ornament. 

33. ear-drops : ear-rings. 

34. criticise : And fault with. 

36-6. coarser work : harder, rougher work. 

Page 100. 6. stiffly, grimly. 

12. who hahituafly satd 'orse. It was of course just’as 
vulgar for the Miss Gunns to say ‘’orse’ as for Miag 
Lammetor to say ‘oss’, but they were as blind to their 
own defects as they were alive to hers. ■ 
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13. and only said 'appen on the right occasions z the 
Miss Gunns said * ’appon dropping the ‘ h’, hut othenviso 
using the word correctly in the sense of ‘ to take place 
‘ to occur ’ ; vrhilo Nancy Lnmmoter used the word 
‘ ’appon ’ when to should say ‘ perhaps 

13-14. was necessarily shocking : this is of course ironical. 

15. Dame Tedman's : a dame’s school is one kept by an 
old lady. 

IG. profane liieralnrc : secular learning. 

17. she had . . . sampler : she had stitched on a piece of 
embroidered canvas. 

18-19. tohalance an account: to find what sum remained 
over after paying a debt. 

20. She was ignorant of tho most elementary rules of 
arithmetic, and could not do compound subtraction. 

22. who is .. . informed : who has not received more 
instruction. 

24. high, veracity : strict truthfulness. 
delicate . . . dealings : a refined sense of honour in her 
treatment of others. 

26. deference: resmot. 
refined personal hahits : ladylike manners. 

20-30. lest these . . . erring lover : and if this enumeration 
of her qualities is not enough to persuade well-educated 
ladies that her luelings were in any iray similar to their 
own, it may bo added that she was rather haughty and 
hard to please, and as firm in her devotion to a mistaken 
opinion as in her constancy to a lover who had fallen into 
evil ways. 

34. blowsy: red. 

37. wheeled: turned. 

37-8. the hack . . . faultless : that she looked equally well 
from behind. 

40. to unrobe : to take oS her travelling dress. 

Fiios 101. 2. with . . . formality : in a somewhat more 
Boveto tone. 

3, rough: tmpolished, plain-spoken. 

5. for aU : although. 
yallow: yellow. 

6. without: unless. 

8-10. And I idl her .. . pretty in : and I teU her people 
will think that wo dress alme because I am so silly as to 
think thot what will suit her will suit me. 
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10-11. I feature my father' a family i my features resemble 
those of my father’s family. 

11. I don't mind , : the fact that I am ugly does not 
trouble me. 

do you? hero the plain-spoken Fxisoilla asks the 
Iliss Gunns if they mind being ugly 1 

12-14. rattling on .. . appreciated , : talking on ivith so 
much pleasure in the sound of her o\m voice that she did 
not notice that her frankness tras not agreeable to the 
Miss Gunns. 

14r-16. The pretty una . . . fly-eaUihers : just as fly-traps 
(pieces of paper covered with some sticky substance, 
or mth poison soaked in 'water) keep the flics away from 
people, so pretty girls keep young men aw'ay from the 
plain women. 

IG. I've . . . men : I do not think highly of men. 

17. and as for .. . atewingt and as for troubling 
and worrying myself (uith regard to what men think 
of one). 

, / 22-3. let her leave it . themselves : let her bo satisfied 
■ to allow those girls who have no money of their o^vn, 
and so cannot afiord to neglect opportunities of getting 
married, to trouble themselves about men. 

24. Mr. Eave.your-own-vjay . . . husband : it is better 
to bo independent than to bo married. 

25. and . . . obey : and I would never promise to obey 
anything except my o^vn inclinations. 

26. wJien . . . way : when you have been accustomed to 
live upon a largo scale. 

27. and ... all that : and to have tho control of largo 
quantities of provisions. 

27- 8. logo .. . fireside : to intrude as a guest into some 
ono clso’s house, to become an inmato of some other 
person’s homo. 

28- 9. or to sit down . . . knuckle : or to live in poverty 
and alone. 

a scrag : a bony pioco of meat. 

a knuckle : the knee-joint of a calf or pig. 

36-2. and if you've got a man , . . broke up: andif there 
is a man by the fireside, oven though he bo in his dotage, 
tho business can still bo carried on. 

35. this rapid survey of life : this hTuried criticism of life 
in its more important relations. 

38. to go down : to descend tho stairs. 

1460*7 X 
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FaqeIOS. 4. hlunti frank, plain-spoken. 

6. Law : an exclamation s lord ! 
it popped out : I said it without thinking. 
it 's a mercy : it ’s providential. 

6. I said no more : I said nothing worse. 

I'm a bad . . . folka : I am not a pleasant companion 
for those, &c. 

0. daffodil i a yellow flower. 

10. a mawkin : a fright, a scarecrow. 

14. in anziove adj-vindicaiion : eager to defend herself. 

15-16. you’d eel .. . this : you wore very desirous of 
haring a silk dress of a silver colour. 

17. It 'ud be fine doings : it would bo absurd. 

21. the field's length : to the end of the field. 

22-3. there was no whipping you : it was impossible to 
whip you. 

primi demure. 

27. which', which neck. ; 

2S. to give way . . . right : to yield as much as I ought. 

33. dyed . . . colouring : stained mth the dye that is 
used for giving a yellow colour to cheese. Another example 
of how George Eliot makes her characters choose similes 
from the ivalks of life mth which they are familiar. 
(See p. 48, 11. 21-2.) 

34. you’d choose: (1 would prefer that) you would 
select a dress-material. 

36. There you go again! here you are coming round to 
the same point (wat sisters should dress al&c) as before. 

35-6. Jbu’d come . . . thing: you would revert to the 
same topic. 

38-9. and never raise . . . while : -without ever raising 
3'our voice to a higher pitch than the noise a kettle of 
water makes when it is boiling. 

40. mastered : subjugated, defeated. 

Fags 103. 3. afiddleslicldaend: anything at all— said in 
good-natured derision. 

7. be an old maid : remain unmarried. 

7-8. because ... bet because some people are not so 
good as they ought to bo — an allusion to Godfrey Cass. 

8. I haven't aoit o’ patience : I have no patience. 

9-10. silting . . . world : Friscilla means that it is as 

foolish for Nancy to remain unmarried because Godfrey 
OasB has turned out bad as it is for a hen to remain 
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sitting on a bad ogg ; and that jnst as there arc plenty 
of good eggs whioh the bon might sit on, so there are many 
good men, any one of whom Nancy might marry if she 
chose. 

11-12. 1 sTmU . . . life : it is fitting and proper that 
1 should remain unmarried. 

14-16. ikere . ear-droppers in : now that 1 have 
put my ear*rings on I am a peifcct scarecrow. 

17. parlour : sitting-room. 

19. high-featured : having prominent choek-bonos. 

20. the facsimile : the exact copy. 

21. the one i i.o. Priscilla. 

22. the other : i. c. Nancy. 

22- 3. to set off', to make more effective by contrast. 

23- 4. self-forgetful', unselfish. 

• 25. the one suspicion : the notion that she dressed like 

'' Nancy, out of a mistaken idea of her own good looks. 

27. disavowed devices : underhand tricks. 

31. holly, yew, and laurel : evergreen trees and shrubs. 

32. growths : foliage. 

33. inward flutter her heart beating quickly. 

38. given up : resigned. 

39. of quite the highest consequence : of quite the highest 
rank. 

Paob 104. 1-2. (lie extremity . . . experience : the most 
magnificent thing she had seen. 

- 5. exalted her . eyes : brightened the interest of the 
iimer oonfliot. 

6. deepened the emphasis . . . declared : caused to declare 
more emphatically than ever. 

10. Tnotto: the role .of conduct. 

. 11-14. should . . . sake ; should ever, by marrying her, 
have the right to ask her to blot out the imago of Godfrey 
from her heart. 

14-16. her word to hersdf i an inward resolution. 

15. under ... conditions i in very difficult circumstances. 

16. a hecoming hlush : a pretty flush, or deepening of the 
colour in her face. 

16-17. helrayed . ..her i indicated the exciting thoughts 
' ' that occu;picd her mind. 

19. instindively . . . actions : naturally quick and clever 
-in all her movements. 

21-2. toappearagitatedi toshowthoturmoilof hcrfeclings. 

X 2 
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23. the rector's practice : tho clergyman’s custom. 

24. an appropriate compliment i a suitably flattering 
remark in praise of her beauty. 

25. lofty : proud or noble-looking. 

27. propp ^ . . . neckcloth : supported by a large many- 
folded cravat. 

2^9. which seemed . . . person : which appeared to be 
the most remarkable thing about him. ■ 

29-30. and somehow . . . remarks : and in some mys- 
terious manner to influence the nature of his speech. 

31. amenities : pleasant remarks. 

31-3. would . . . ahstradiont would have been so 
difScult as to be perhaps dangerous (said in jest). 

To ahsltact : to draw apart, to consider a thing by 
itself without reference to its connexions or surround- 
ings. 

38. Ho appeals to Godfrey in mischievous appreciation 
of the fact that Godfrey was supposed to be in love with 
Haney, and was considered a likely husband for her. 

40. very markedly : in a very noticeable way. 

40-105. 1. these complimentary personalities t those 
flattering references to the good looks of young girls. 

Page 105. 1. in excellent taste: very right and proper. 
2-4. reverent love . . . schooling ; respectful affection is 
naturallypolite, although one may have received very little 
education. 

6. a dull spark: lacking in spirit. 

6. advance: late. 

7. in higher spirits : more cheerful. 

9. the hereditary duty : the duty which devolved upon 
him as head of the family. 

jovial: jolly. 

I 10. patronising : condescending. 

10-11. in active service : in constant requisirion. 

13. the favour: the honour. 

14. had only . . . welcome : had only directly noticed. 

15. deepened: passed on. 

10. rayed out: extended itsdf. 

20. hearty : jovial, cheery. 

23. to supply , . . deficiencies : to make up for his son’s 
defects. 

' 27. stiff: formal. 

i 29. the mistletoe-hough : the mistletoe is a plant with 
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whitish hemes found on oak>trees, of which it is a parasite. 
It is sn^endcd in houses at Christmas-time, and any one 
may Idas a lady who is found standing under it. 

30. are gone baeh'ard : have changed for the worse. 

31. the old king : King George III. 

33. keep up their qxtality : arc ns beautiful as over. 

ding me : a rustic oath, * confound mo.’ 

,34. a sample to match her t hcrcq^nal. 

■ 35. and thought . . . pigtail : and was very proud of the 
* -tail of my powdered wig. 

39. blinking : having the nervous habit of constantly 
^ opening and shutting the eyelids. 

39-40. who . . . with : who was constantly fingering. 

Paoe 106. 3. soliloquises t talks to itself — a playful 
' description of the little squcaldng sounds made by guinea- 
pigs. 

7- 8. a diplomatic significance : to mean more than met 
the car, to contain a veiled hint. 

8- 0. gave . . . back : sat up a little more straight. 

. 10. com^acent gravity z oxlm satisfaction. 

y / 10-11. That . . . senior : that sedate and decorous old 
^man, Mr. Lammcter. 

11. was . . . dignity : had not the slightest intention of 
demeaning himself. 

12. seeming elated z evincing any outward satisfaction. 
a match : a marriage. 

16. spare z thin. 

18. excess z dissipation. 

/2\. ‘ breed . . . pasture ’ : * race and blood have more 
\/to do with the appearance of cattle than food.’ A remark 
which is applicable to men as well as beasts. 

26. zoithout . . . diploma z without possessing a degree. 

27. fiitting : moving here and there. 

32. canvass for practice z tout for patients. 

33. starving z insufficiently feeding. 

34. substance : means, wealth. 

to keep . . . tabic z to indulge to excess in eating and 
drinking. 

35. Time . . . mind z from time immemorial. 

/ 36-7. Kimble . . . name : the name Kimble was in itself 
// a suitable one for a doctor. Here George Eliot is humor- 
ously reflecting village opinion. 

38-9. the actual Ktmble z this particular Dr. Kimble. 
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40. incongruoug : luiBuitable. 

Paqs! 107. 2. FliUon : a neighboniing village. 

4. avthenlic : true, accredited. 

8-9. super-exceUent : very excellent. 

9. the hatch : the number (of pies) baked. 

10-11. ril answer for it i I’ll guarantee. 

^ 16. tasting : enjoying. 

^ ' 19. He tapped, his hox : he struck his snufE-box with his 
finger to loosen the contents (powdered tobacco). 

22-3. choosing . . . lady : wishing to make it appear that 
he thought the witticism at his expense had been uttered 
by Miss Priscilla. 

24. pepper i Hindustani, *mirich’. 

26-7. she never has . . . end : she is not quiok>witted : 
she is never able to retort efiectively. 

28. scarify : to bum.- 

29. colic : acute indigestion. 

greens : green vegetables, e. g. cabbage. 

30. tit-for-tati revenge. 

. 35-6. by the correlation of forces ; being related to other 
bodily conditions. 

36-37. went off .. . noises : was expended in little mus- 
cular contractions of the face and inarticulate noises. 

PaQ£ 108. 4. shipping : moving lightly. 

7. forward = forward ; intrusive, presumptuous. 

9. will he, . . you : will want to have a fight with you. 
The time allotted to each period of a boxing-match is 
known as a ‘round ’. 

10. bespoke her : engaged her. 

16-16. under . . . insistance : at these persistent hints 
(regarding Miss Haney). 

19. saw . . . open : could think of nothing else to do. 

20. with as, . . awkwardness : mth as great an assump- 
tion of case as possible. 

, 36. a second : a second wife. 

^ , 37. if I . . . first : if I wept a great deal at your death 

before marrying again. 

Page 109. 2. at cards : in playing at cards. There is 
an ellipsis here. (How perfect he would have been) if only 
he had not been irritable at cards !• 

3-4. While safe , , , way : while the process of drinking 
tea was thus being made more interesting by the cracking 
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of jokes at one another’s expense, which having been often 
repeated were warranted not to give offence, &c. 

10. he's for giving m t he wishes to give ns. 

10-11. os . . . hurry t that we are not sufficiently eager. 

10. ireah off : cease his music, stop playing. 

18. with loud patronage i in a tone of noisy con- 
descension. 

21. halei hcalthy-looking. 

22. cron: growth. 

23. indicated spot t the place pointed out to him. 

25- 6. though . . . more : though not enough to cause him 
to stop his tune on their account. 

32. the madams', the married ladies. 

34. solicitously : carefully, punctiliously. 

35-6. to prelude : to play a few introductory notes. 

36. fed into : began to play. 

Faoe 110. 3. ldon't.,,of: whioh I do not understand, 
or recognize, at all. 

4. like ; as plainly as. 

I suppose it 's the name : hir. Lammeter thinks that 
/ho recognizes and appreciates the tune ‘ Over the hills ond 
/ far away ’ because its name suggests interesting memories 
to him. 

7- 8. broke . . . Goverley : began to play with much zest 
the tune known as ‘ Sir Boger do Coverley \ 

8- 9. a sound of chairs pushed back ; ' a soimd of chairs 
/ being pushed back in order that their occupants might 
' rise and take part in the dance. 

16-17. multitudinous wax candles i many wax candles. 

^ , 18. berried holly-boughs i the branches of dark-green 
^tJ’holly contrasting with the bright-red berries which they 
boro. 

21. seedy : shabby. 

22. luring . . . company : attracting those respectable 
people. 

23. discreet matrons : circum^ect married women. 

26- 7. complacently . . . front-folds : secretly well pleased 
mth their waists and plain skirts. 

28. burly : big and strong. 

variegated : of varied colour and design. 

ruddy i rcd-faccd. 

29. sheepish : awkward, stupid-looking. 

29-30. nether garments : breeches. 
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35. in that quarter ; among them. 
formed , ; airanged themselves. 

36. led off : began the dance, commenced. 

38-40. the charter . . . ceremony, the ancient rights 
and customs of Eaveloo seemed to he ratified hy the 
formality. 

pAon 111. 1. an nnhecoming levity : an act of indecorous 
frivolity. 

4. these i i.e. these duties. 

4r-5. interchanging . . . frequency : paying each other 
visits and malcing each other presents of fowls fairly often. 

5-7. paying . . . phrases : fiattering each other in correct 
if well-worn terms. 

7. passing . . . foTces : repeating old jokes that had stood 
the test of time. 

. 10. you . . . cheer : you appreciated his hospitality. 

' 13. without a peculiar revelation : without the special 
intervention of the Deity. 

y 14-16. a pale-faced . . . solemnities t a pallid reminder 
of one’s religious duties. 

17-18. necessarily co-existed with: were rightly and 
properly combined with. 

19. to take tithe in kind s the right to appropriate one- 
tenth of the produce of the soil. 

20-1. but not. . . irrdigion : not so much as to amount 
to impiety. 

26. part . . . things : right and proper. 

. 28. ilfr. Macey's oj^'al respect: the respect niuoh 
hir. hlacey as parish clerk felt for his official superior, the 
''■parson. 

28-30. should restrain . . . fdlow-men : should refrain 
4rom criticizing the parson’s dancing rvith the acuteness 
to be expected from a man of such intelligence regarding 
the actions of his erring fellow mortals. Notice George 
Eliot’s gentle irony. 

32. pretty springe : fairly active. 

33. uncommon: remarlmbly. 

34. beats them all for shapes : has a better figure than any 
of them. 

36. sodger: soldier. 
cushiony : like a cushion, stout. 

36. run: become. 

37. nimble : active. 
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39. iom’ari: below. 

3&-40. wi'aut damage'. 

Page 112. 3. Talk o' 
activity. 

7. non than. 

8. the finest ... is: 
woman hero? 

12. you can't . . . shapes : one cannot see much of their 
figures. 

13. Fayien father. 

13-14. beating out : keeping Umo to. 

15. yeadi head. 


vnthont any 'ham. 

’ nimhleness : speaking about 

she has the best figure of any 


/ 


16. shuttlecock: a cork with feathers in it 


/ 


. 21. quill : goose feather, used as a pen. 

22. leading off : commencing the dance. ' 
for partners: as his partner. 

23. a pink-and-iohite posy : a bouquet, or nosegay, mado 
of pink and white fiowers. 

24. there 's . . . pritly ; no one would imagine that any 
one could bo so pretty. 

25. arter: after. 

26. and nobody . . . rightf tiller ; and nobody with better 
right. 

2^7. a fine match: a handsome couple. 

27-8. Tou can find . . , shapes ; you can find no fault 
with Master Godfrey’s figure. 

29. screwed up his mouth : pursed his lips together. 

30-1. vnth a presto movement ; quicUy (used generallv 
as a term in music). ^ j 

Ir* davm'ard •. his legs look fairly wdl. 

35;j}. they re a poor cut... for: they are not well cut. 
considermg that he pays twice the usual price for them. 

3i. you , , . folks : you and I are difierent. 

3S. slightly . . . carping : mth.ee angry at this captious 

vTlviClSlQ* 

39. smaller: swallow. 

do .. . good : benefit my stomach. 

Page 118. 1. /avt ; fault, 
rtc brewing : the preparation of it. 

4. ptert : cheerful, pert. 

J. slack-baked: haK-baked. 

M. I doubt . . . head ; 1 
foolish. 


suspect him to bo rather 
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8- 9. turned, finger t fooled. 

9. offal : literally ‘ refuse *, here * worthless rogue ’. 

9- 10. ae ... late : whom no one has seen lately. 

10. and lei Atm kill : and why did he let him kill, &c. 

10- 11 as was . . . eourdryt which was famous throughout 
the country>Bide. 

11. one while i at one time. > 

11- 12. he was allays after Mias Naney : he was always 
following Miss Kanqr about. 

12. it all went off again : and then he ceased his atten- 
tions. 

^ 12-13. like . . . porridge : like a fleeting odour of food. 

14. I went a-co^ing : I made love. 

16. mayhap . . . like : perhaps liGss Kanoy was coy — 
gave him no encouragement, as it were. 

17-18. significantly i with emphasis. 

; 18-19. Before I said , . . . ‘srwff * : 1 did not speak before 
I knew she -^s willing to encourage me. 

22. a.coming round again : disposed to look upon him 
■ Muth favour again. 

23-4. down-hearted i depressed. 

24. he *s for taking her : he is proposing to take her. 

26. sweet-hearting t making love. 

28-9. in the dose press of couples *. among the thick 
crowd of dancers. 

32. slar ^ : tread. 

35. serious concern i great anxiety. 

36-8. One’s . . . things : however busy one may be in 
resisting thoughts of love, one can hardly be indmerent 
to a matter of such fundamental importance as an accident 
to one’s dress. 

38-9. computed . . . dancing *. executed her part in the 
ordered movements of the dance. 

Fade 114. 3. meaning : significance. 

No reason less . . . this : only an important matter 
like this. 

4. prevailed on : induced. 

5. apart : alone, apart from the others. 

6. (Alivious: forgetful. , 

7. country-dance i derived firom’contre danse’ — a dance 
in which partners face one another. 

8. on the strength of her confusion : when he noticed her 
nervousness. 
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8-9. and was capable . . . ashed : and was going to lead 
her away, mthout consulting her wishes, &o. 

18. aHful : cunning. He knew that an assumption of 
indifference would pain her if, as he su^eotcd, she loved 
him. 

19. indifferent i careless. 

20. an agreeable proposition, : a proposal in accordance 
with her own declared wishes. 

21. 7turt: pained. 

22. it : the proposal (to leave her alone in the parlour). 

30. o/ intended departure : that he intended to depart. 

33. dislradingly prim i hewitchingly demure. 

. '34. so many pleasures : an allusion to the dissipated 
'.life she supposed Godfrey to he leading. 

35. can . . . little : can he a matter of very small impor- 
tance. 

37. matters more : is of more importance. 

40. direct : plain-spoken, plain. 

Page 115. 1. instinctive: natural. 

1- 2. repugnance . . . emotion : dislike of any exhibition 
of fceliag. 

2- 3. and only . . . voice : only speaking in a tone of 
rather greater determination. 

5. d^eientt otherwise. 

9. made amends for : atoned for. 

13- 14. 7iad driven . . . himself i had made him forget 
himself. 

14- 15. blind feeling . . . tongue ; passion made him 
reckless in his words. 

15- 16. the possibility : that he might wish to make her 
his wife. 

16. pressure : force. 

24. pettishly: peevishly. 

25. feeling ; sympathy. 

27. to begin with i in the ffrst place. 

sending out a flash : emitting a spark of anger. 

27-8. in spite of hersdf : in spite of her determination 
not to show any feeling. 

28. that little flash ; that littlo oxhihition of anger. 

30. exasperatingly : provokingly. 

32. bustling forward : hurrying into the room. 

33. Dear heart alive ; an interjection, equal to * good 
heavens ! ’ 
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33-4. cut offi checked. Godfrey hoped to provoko 
a qnarrel with Nancy, for if sho qnaTreUcd 'with him it 
would show sho was not indiSoicnt to him. 

37. frank : ^lain-spokcn. 

3S. preoccupied brow : thonghtfnl expression. 

Paos 116. 2. coldness : appearance of indifference. 
hem : border, edge. 


CoArTEB Xn. 

SxnsxtXRY . — Whilo the dance •was going on at Squire 
Cass’s Molly Earren was toiling along the Bnow>covcrcd 
lane tlmt led to Ravcloo, holdmg her child in her arms. 
Sho intended to disclose hersdf to Squire Cass as his son’s 
‘Wife in the presence of the assembled guests at the Red 
House. She had set out at an early hour, but had lingered 
too long under a shed waiting for the snow to cease to fall. 
Now it was seven o’clock in the evening. The sky was 
cloudy, and a freezing wind had sprung up since it had 
stopped snowing. Molly did not know how near she 'was 
to her destination. Sho felt cold and depressed, and in 
spite of the mother’s love which bade her endure cold 
and discomfort for the sake of the child sho held in her 
arms, she could not resist the temptation to seek comfort 
from the phial of opium which sho carried in her bosom. 
Soon the drug began its deadly work. She felt an irre- 
sistible desire to uo down and sleep. Sho staggered on 
vaguely for a few stops more, and then sinl^g down 
against a thorn bush, 'with the sleeping child still in her 
arms, she fell into a comulcte torpor, which soon ended 
in death. As the mothor^s arms unbent, and W ^gers 
relaxed, the child awoke, and seeing a mysterious light 
glancing on the white ground, follo^rcd it 'with chilmsh 
curiosity to its source in Silas Mamcr’s cottage, where 
the weaver 'was standing by his open door, * arrested by 
the invisible wand of catalepsy,’ and * powerless to resist 
either the good or evil that might enter there ’. He had 
been looking out into the night -with a longing and even 
a 'rague hope, although ho could not have put it to words, 
that his gold might bo restored. While he was standing 
xmconscious by the open door the little child toddled in, 
led by the light from the &e which had attracted its 
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attention in the enow, and fell asleep on the hearth. 
When Silas Mamer retiuned to consciousness he closed his 
door, and \ra'S astonished on turning to the hearth to see 
something bright and yellou* on the floor 'in front of the 
almost extinguished fire. At first he thought it was his gold 
come hack to him, but bending closer he soon recognized 
the golden curls of the sleeping child. When the child 
awoke Silas fed it, and perceiving that its boots were wet, 
reflected that it must have been walking in the snow. 
Opening the door ho folloAved the little one’s footsteps in 
the snow, until they led him to the dead form of the 
mother lying against the thorn bush. 

7-8. was taking . . . Nancy : was becoming oblivious 
to everything else in the sweet company of Nancy. 

• S-11. wiVhnjrZy. .. sufl«7»Re: content to forget the secret 
marriage which at other times troubled and irritated him 
to such an extent as to make him angry even at the 
sunlight. 

12. uncertaim unsteady. 

IS. which . . . heart : which she had oherished. 
f 16. in. .. fassion : in a moment of anger. 

^ ' 20-21. hiding . . . heart : saying nothmg about her to 
others, and forgetting her as much as possible himself. 

21. mar: spoil. 
j 22. d(7i£ry-:..eofled. 

{ / 25-7. Jt is seldom . . . miserable ; the wretched generally 
blame those who are more fortunate than themselves for 
their misery. 

29. the demon : the diabolical drug. 

31. to give . . . child : to sacrifice her child to it (i. e. to 
opium). 

V / 32-3. in the moments ... consciousness : in the lucid 
intervals when she was not under the i^uence of opium 
and awoke to a full sense of all her misery. 

Fags 117. 1. had her rights : were fairly treated. 
wdl off : wealthy. 

3. aggravated her vindictiveness : increased her malignity. 

' (' _ 3-6. Just . . . earth : it is not too eaq? to judge oneself 
, I rightly, and to admit and regret one’s fault, even when one' 
>} is under the highest moral and religious influences. 

/ / 6-10. hoio should . . . joTces : how could such pure 

' ’ thoughts enter Molly’s corrupted mind, which could 
tomember nothing better than that which oonstitutes 
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a barmaid’s happiness, pretty dresses and the jests and 
flattering remarks of ' gentlemen ’ 7 
13. ehed : shelter by the roadside. 

15. hdaleA : overtaken by darkness. 

15-16. in the .. . lanes: in the mtly snorr-covered 
cotmtry roads. 

' 16-17. even . . . failing : not oven the stimulus of 
revenge could save her from depression. 

, 20. monotonous : tedious, dreary. 

22. the familiar . . . hoaom : the devilish opium which 
she kept concealed in the bosom of her dress. 

23-4. the black remnant: the black remains of the drug. 
' 24-6. In that moment . . . ohhvton: her maternal feelings 
prompted her to keep awake in spite of pain and depression, 
rather than to seek unconsciousness. 

31. phial: small bottle. 

31-4. And she . . . ceased : and she walked on under the 
clouds which parted for a moment to show the light of 
a star, which was quickly covered by other clouds the 
cold wind was driving across the sky. 

35. drowsily: sleepily. 

35-6. and clutched . . . bosom : and held ever more 
mechanically. 

37. the demon . . . wiU : the drug was producing its evil 
efiects. 

38. and . . . helpers : assisted by cold and weariness. 

/ 38-40. Soon . . . futurity : soon she was conscious of 
nothing but an overwhelming urgent desire that made 
her oblivious to all other considerations. 

' Paob 118. 2. checked . . . hedgerow ; she had arrived at 
the open space near the stone-pits and the cottage of Silas 
Marner. 

vaguely: Tmcertainly. 

4. wide whiteness : the .wide expanse of snow. 

5. a straggling furze bush : a ragged thorn bush. 

easy: because in her semi-unconscious state she could 
not feel the prick of the thorns. 

9. did not .. . dutch : sUll clung automatically to the 
child. 

12. torpor: unconsciousness. ^ 

13. lost their tension: released their hold. 

16. peevish: icritable. 

17. pillowing: sheltering. 
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18. the pillow : the proteciwg arm and bosom of the 
mother.' 

21. glancing', gleaming. 

22. the ready transition : the quiek change of attention. 

/ 23. the bright living thing : the bright light which, to 

its inexperienced senses, seemed to be alive. 

26. on all-fours : on its hands and knees. 

30. a bright place : the lighted interior of Silas Marner’s 
cottage. 

31. toddled', tottered. 

31-2. the old . behind it: dragging behind it the 
dirty old shawl. 

33-4. and the queer . . . back : and mth the quaint little 
bonnet han^ng down its back. 

37. the bricks : the bricks which composed the floor in 
front of the fireplace. 

39. squatted : sat doum. 

the sack; Hindustani, ‘bSra*. 

40. the blaze : the fire. 

Page 119. 1. gurgling ; bubbling, chuol^g. 

1-2. inarticulate communications t indistinct soimds, 
meaningless noises. 

3. gosling : young goose. 

4. lulling : soothing. 

5. golden', yellow-haired. 

6. veiled : covered. 
lidsi eyelids. 

8. visitor: the little child. 

14. on the road ; on the way, about to arrive. 

16. straining: eagerly gazing. 

17. fell ... act: repeated this action (of standmg at 
the open door). 

18. assigned . . purpose : given no dear reason. 

19-20. \oho have . . . object : who have been stunned by 

the loss of what they most loved and cherished. 

22. narrow prospect : confined space. 

24. yearning arid unrest : longing and dissatisfaction. 

27. the old year . . . rung in : the bells ringing at mid- 
night on the last day of the year to bid farewell to the old 
year and welcome to the new. 

' 30. jesting . . . miser : joking at the expense of a miser, 

whoso peculiarities were considered evidence of a somewhat 
disordered mind. 
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32-3. the on-coming of twilight : the approach of sunset. 

34. all distance veilM : every prospect shut out, the 
view obscured. 

36. parting-. breaMng. 

39. 7te eavght ... it : he saw nothing of it. 

40. tracJcless: untrodden. 

to narrow: to confine ivithin narrower limits, to 
deepen. 

Faos 120. 1-2. and touched . . . despair : and froze his 
heart with the conviction that his longing was in vain. 

4. his loss-, the loss of his money. 

5. the invisible . . . catalepsy -. by a sudden fit or seizure 
as if he had come under the influence of an invisible spell 
or charm. 

6. graven-, carved. 

0. sensibility-, consciousness. 

0-10. he continued . . . arrested : his thoughts returned 
to the point where they had been interrupted. 

11. chasm in his consciousness : tho suspension of his 
consoiousness. 

12. any iniennediate change i anything that had 
happened in the interval. 

16-17. ared . . . glimmer : a dim glow. 

19. blurred vision-, dim sight. 

28. resisting outtine -. firm edge. 
encountered -. met with, touched. 

36-7. that darted . . . wonderment : emerged from tho 
confusion into which his thoughts were thrown. 

40. disperse the vision : remove the appearance. 

Paob 121. 1. sheibby : dingy. 

7. thrusting it away : removing it from his conscious* 
ness. 

8. there was a vision of i he recalled to memory. 

9-10. and within . . . another : and that memory recalled 
to his mind the thoughts, &o. 

/13. a dreamy feeling : an indistinct consciousness. 

' 15. it stirred fibres -. it airohoned emotions. . 

,,16. quiverings-, feelings. 

16-18. old impressions . , . life. Former feelings of 
reverent fear at tho idea present to his mind that his life 
was being watched over by an unseen Deity. 

' 18-19. for his imagination . . . presence : for he had not 
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yet been able to think of any rational explanation of the 
child’s appearance, which seemed to him to partake of 
the mysterious or supernatural. 
y 27. it : the child. 

/ 27-8. almost . . . tenda ness : and almost unknown to 
himself tried to quiet it mth soothing words. 

28-9. he Idhoitght himsdf : ho remembered. 

30. would do. . . child : would sufSco to feed the child. 

31. warmed up : heated once more. 

34. store : supply. 


^ AGE 122. 1. posture : position. 

3. a crying face : a pitiful expression, as if about to 
weep. 

A 4r-5. before it occurred . . . mind : before Silas, being 
/ unmarried, and therefore slow to perceive the require- 
ments of little children, realized, &c. 

6. the grievance : the cause of her trouble. 

G-7. he. . .off i ho took off the boots. 

8. occupied . . . toes ; trying to solve the elementary 
puzzle of the meaning of its oum little feet. 

^ ' 9. chuchlingi laughter. 

11-14. this roused . . . house ; this made him wonder 
,how the child could have entered his house — a question 
/ with whioh up to this time he had not concerned himself. 

14. Under , . . idea: under the influence of this thought. 

15. witJmtt . . . conjectures : without tarrying to make 
nn3’ guesses (as to how she could have entered). 

20. virgin : freshly fallen, untrodden. 

21. furze ; an evergreen thorn-bush with bright j’ollow 
flowers. 

27. the shaken snow: the snow which had fallen, or 
, been shaken from the bush when Molly Farren sank down 
against it. 


CnArTER XUI. 

SuMMAnr. — While the dance was going on at the Red 
House, and the merriment was at its height, Godfrey Cass, 
who was stealing long glances at Nancy Lammeter, 
happened to raise his eyes, and to his astonishment 
perceived Silas Mamer standing in the room nith his 
child in his arms. Silas, who tos out of breath nilh 
running, gasped out that he had come for the doctor: 

14fi0*7 Y 
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that he had found a woman dead in the snow, not far from 
his door. Rr. Kimble tras summoned from the card-room, 
while the ladies gathered questionin^y roimd the pretty 
child, which Silas Marner, to his own and every one CISC's 
astonishment, refused to part with. Godfrey went to 
summon Dolly Tliinthrop, whoso services -were always 
avaQable on such occasions, and m her company hurried 
to the stone-pits, whither ho had been preceded by 
Dr. Kimble, who wus now in Silas Mamer’s house, where 
the woman tras lying. Godfrey waited outside the door, 
a prey to conflicting emotions, *bnt when the doctor came 
out and pronounc^ the woman dead, he could not repress 
a great throb of joy. He went into the cottage to take 
a last look at her, who had been his wife, and th^cn turned 
to the child, which wap seated on Mamer’s knee by the 
fireside, and gazed at its father with wide-open eyes, in 
which there was no sign of recognition : for Godfrey had 
seen little of it, and it was too young to remember him 
or moke any overt claim to ins protection. Godfrey was 
glad of this, and yet ho experienced a feeling of jealous 
regret when he saw his cMid fondled in Sflas Earner's 
arms, and ‘pulling Ins withered check with loving dis- 
figuration ’. 

Matner announced his intention of keeping the child, 
and Godfrey, thrusting a piece of gold into his hand, 
hurried out of the cottage to overtake Dr. Kimble. He 
excused his leaving the ball and going out into the snow 
in his dancing-pumps with an assumprion of easy indiffer- 
ence, stating that he was tired of ‘ jigging and gmlanting ’, 
and glad of the opportunity of escaping a dance with 
Miss Gunn. On arrival at the Red House he changed his 
shoes and reappeared in the ball-room, glad, in ^ite of 
everything, that he could now claim Xancy as his own, 
and that he need never confess his secret marriage with 
Molly Fatren. As for the child, he would do everything 
for it but acknowledge it. 

29-30. the entertainment ... joUiitf : things had reached 
a pass when the guests had lost their shyness and self- 
consciousness, and were taking part without reserve in 
the amusements of the evening. 

32. prevailed onz persuaded. 
hornpipe : a lively dance. 

S3, anwjr*: powdered tobacco. 

35. vhisi-fablet card-table.' 
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a choice exasperaling : a piofcconcc 'n’hicli w'as very 
annoying. 

30. volatile : merry and frivolons. 

Paoc 123. 1. intense : deeply interested. 
hitter : irritable. 

y'' 2. shuffled . . . deal ; rearranged the cards before his 
opponent dealt them out to tbo players. 
glare : a fierce look. 

/ 3. turned vp a mean trump-card : at ndiist the last card 

dealt by the dealer is turned tip, or exposed, and indicates 
tlio winning suit, trliicb is called ‘ trumps 

4-6. ttsif... prcfiigacp : as if a player having such bad 
y luck as to expose a low tramp>card would bo justified 
in plunging into rccldcss dissipation. Said in playful irony 
. at.tho exaggerated interest Uncle ICimblo'took'in eards. 

10. regions ; parts, quarters." 

10. figuring ; posturing. 

17. lithe : active, agile. 

10. this : i.o. to bo lilco himself in his yoimg days. 

20. highest , . . merit : the best proof of excollenco in 
a young man. 

21. the performer i BobOass. 

26- 9. He stood aloof . . . explicit : ho stood apart from 
Nancy because ho did not tvish to afford his father an 
opportunity of making coarse jests ahout his supposed 
desire to marry the beautiful girl — ^jests which would 
become less and less veiled as the evening advanced. 

34. they encountered : they (his eyes) mot=ho saw, &c. 

; 36. an apparition from the dead: a ghost, a spirit. 

36-9. It teas . . . admirers : just as in the gloomy side* 
streets things occur which would never bo suspected by 
those who admire the beautiful decorated parts of the 
houses in a main street, so what Godfrey Cass now saw 
'was an apparition from that part of his lue which he had 
kept liidden, unknonm to lus friends and admirers. 

40. That was his . , , douht : this ho perocived at onco 
beyond the possibility of doubt. 

Paqb 124. 6. strange advent : remarkable occurrence. 

23. throb : beating or palpitation of the heart. 

25-7. an ugly inmate . . . disposition : an evil thought 
to have entered Godfrey’s benevolent heart. 

27- 9. no disposition . . . duplicity : no amount of good 

y2 
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nature will save from evil thoughts a man whose happiness 
depends on dishonesty. 

40. the 'pretty child : i. o. Godfrey’s child which Silas 
was carrying in his arms. 

Paos 125. 2. now . . . now : sometimes . . . sometime". 

3. placably : calmly, peacefully. 

4. coaxing: soothing. 

5. bury: hide. 

^ 10. vming from himself: compelled himself to make. 

' Godfrey repudiates his child. For his punishment see 
pp. 182-3 in this hook. , 

11. ami certain?: i.e. am I sure that the child is mine? 

' ' . 12. in anticipation . . . conscience : as if to stifle his 

•! conscience before it began to rebuke him for the falsehood. 
IS. dingy: dirty. 

> 16. bodice : upper part of dress down to the waist. 

/ 23-4. was almost like a revdation to himsdf : his instinc- 
‘ tive desire to keep the child almost astonished himself. 
24-5. no distinct . . . child : no clear purpose 'trith regard 
to the child. 

26. Did . . . like ? : did you ever hoar such a tiling ? 
29-30. in same . . . interruption : somewhat annoyed at 
being disturbed in his game at cards. 

/ 3(P2. drilled . . . sober : disciplined by the long practice 
, 'of his calling into responding at once to calls for aid to the 
’ I sick or dying, oven when such calls came at inconvenient 
times, and when he was almost intoxicated. 

33. a nasty business : an unpleasant task. 

35. 'prentice : apprentice, assistant. 

Page 126. S. the company was : the guests were assem- 
bled. 

11-12. who . . . confidence: in whom she seemed to 
repose implicit trust. 

13. the boots: the boots he bad gone to fetch for 
Dr. Eimble. 

. 13-14. and fdt . . . him : and felt the cry of his child 
. ' as if some one were tagging at his heart-strings. 

IS. eager for some movement : anxious to do something 
to distract his thoughts. 

17. pooh: ‘nonsense’. 

23. just refiextion enough: suffloient power of thoughtleft. 
26. without heeding his thin shoes : i. e. without changing 
his thin shoes for thick ones. 
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27. 7<e was on his rapid way : be was walking rapidly. 

28. Doily i i.c. Mrs. Wintbrop. 

29. entitdy in her place : q[mto suitably employed. 

30. concerned', troubled. 

31. a young gentleman : Godfrey. 

31-2. under a like impulse i under the influence of 
a similar desire, i. c. to perform a kindly duty. 

33. Tou’d . . . hack : it would bo muob better for you to 
go back. 

34. You've no call : there is no reason for you. 

37. I douil : 1 suspect. 
anyway i at all. 

38. 'ud happen : would perhaps. 

Page 127. 1. now I’m once out : since I have come out. 

7. painfully preoccupied : absorbed in painful thoughts. 
7-8. to fed a twinge of self-reproach : to feel any pangs 

of conscience. 

0-10. he was . . . snoio : ho was urtlking in the snow 
up to his ankles. 

10-11. trembling suspense : terrible uncertainty. 

/ 12. the effect ... lot: about what his fate would be in 
/oithor event — ^in case Blolly wero living, or in case sho 
were dead. 

14. desire: for her death. 

dread : that sho might bo alive. 

15-10. thcie was the sense . . . alternatives : ho felt that 
in any case his duty was clear. 

I 20. he had only conscience, &o. : his conscience uus not 
strong enough to make him do his duty (i.c. to own his 
Vwifo and chud and give up all hope of marrying Nanej’). 
It uus only strong enough to make him miserable under 
the sense that ho had neglected his dut^'. 

22-5. And at this moment . . . bondage : and now ho 
dagorly embraced tho unexpected hope of freedom from 
/tho chain which had so long oppressed him, regardless of 
duty or conscience. 

26-7. said the voice . . . within him : was tho thought 
that overcame every other in his brain. 

30. across that vision : opposed to that thought. 

31. ‘if ’s all up with me' : I’m ruined. 

Page 128. 6. emaciated : thin and uusted. 

6. vagrant ; wanderer, tramp, vagabond. 

8. workhouse i house for paupcis. 
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17. tcorn ; faded. 

ica5 present to Jiim : remembered by Mm. 

f 20. lulling i soothing. 

21-8. onlg soothed . . . palkiray : under the influence 
of food and warmth she remained silent with %ridc-opcn 
eyes. Into the hearts of grown-up people, conscious of 
perturbed and agitated minds, such uidc-eyed calm strikes 
^ something akin to fear and veneration, such as they ex- 
; pcrienco before any beautiful or mnd phenomenon, where 
ttho working of Katurc is seen but not heard, as in the 
jsteady light of a star, or a full-blown uild rose, or trees 
silently bending over a pathway. 

2S-3S. Although the cMId experienced no discomfort in 
God&cy's presence, it did not rccogmzc Mm as its father. 
It could not assert its right to a father’s love by any 
soimd or sign ; and when the child turned its gaze auuy 
from Godfrey, and looked at the odd countenance of the 
weaver bending over it, whfle it pulled the faded check 
uith loving grasp, Godfrey’s pleasure in having escaped 
being made knou-n as the little one’s father uus minmed 
with jealous regret that his paternal longing for the child 
touched no answering chord in that little heart. 

39. parish ; the workhouse, ■nhcrc provision is made 
for paupers and pauper children. 

40. speaking . . . could : with an assumption of care- 
lessness. 


P.\OE 129. 7. I reckon ; I suppose. 

10. mazed : pciplcxcd, confused. 

17. the old fcUotc i Silas Mamcr. 

19. 0 irific : a small simi. 

the parish : the parish authorities ; the council 
elected by the ratepaj'ers of the district. 

21-2. Said by Dr. lambic, who is cMldlcss and would 
have liked to adopt a child. 

27. hcavx : fashionable young men. 

28. such freaks ; such odd behaviour. 

30. pumps : daucing-sbocs. 

32. tired to death ; completely tired. 
jigging t dancing. 

gallanting ; paying compliments to ladies. 
lather ; ado, excitement. 

33. I’d got to dance ; I was engaged, or under a promise 
to dance. 
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, 34. glai . . . siibtcrfugct glnd of tlio opportunity of 
... 'ciring a fnlso explanation of Ins having loft tho ball-room 
' tnnd accompanied Dr. Kimble to sco tho dead body. 

35-40. The prevarication ... a lie t when oneo a man 
nets in such a wnj' as to give a fnlso impression, no matter 
. how scnipnlonsly*honcst ho may have been before, evasions 
and equivocations which formerlv made him uneasy (ns 
. n defect in n painting troubles tlic painter, although no 
i one else has noticed it) now become n matter of complete 
indifference. 

FaouISO. 1-2. icithdryfcct i having changed his shoes. 

.7. tendercM : most nffeetionnte. 

7-8. that he .. . see himt that ho would model his 
character in accordance \s'ith her wishes. 

14. tron : brilicd. 

'.15-18. And when ... appeared : when something that 
a man fears very niucli does not happen, ho is apt to 
' ■. consider that his behaviour has not been so silly and 
wicked after nil. 

18-19. ir/icn . . . well : when ue faro well. 

20. vnmeritoriovs i undeserving. 
jvst ; right and proper that. &c. 

2^1. the past : his former foolish conduct and unfortunate 
marriage. 

24. confidence ; certainty, nssumneo. 

27. oirn i7 ; recognize it publicly ns his own. 

31. Godfrey did not want to own the child, for then 
he would have to ncknou ledge his marriage with ^lolly 
Fnrren, and ho feared that in that case Nnnoy Lammeter 
would not mnrrj' him. 

CiTAriEn XIV. 

SuMMAiiy. — ^Molly rarren rras buried at tho expense of 
the parish, and no one appeared to concern themselves 
about her fate, yet her death was not without Us effect 
on the lives of several of the characters in this story. 

Every one was nstohished at tho resolution of tho * half- 
crazy mi'.cr ’, Silas Mamcr, to keep tho little child, and 
the mothers of the village were not slow to give him 
advice as to tho best way to bring her up. Dolly Win- 
throp uus especially helpful, and on her advice Eppio was 
baptized. 
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Eppio had come to Silas Marncr to take the place of 
his lo&t money. Only her influence, unlike that of his 
gold, led him to go out among his neighbours, and to 
renew that intercourse with his fellow men which had for 
so long been interrupted. His love and care for her led 
him to forgot his own troubles, and even her little mis- 
chievous pranks provided liim with new cares and anxieties, 
which were wholesome, because they were not for himself, 
but for her. 

After the failure of his first experiment he could never 
bring himself to punish her again. 

Ho used to take her with him when ho visited tlio 
neighbouring farms to buy 5 'arn or sell cloth, and her 
sunny presence helped to endear him to the farmers and 
their families. For ho thought only of her, and asked 
industriously for all knowledge that would satisfy her 
gromng needs. 

So ho was led from the city of destruction by the hand 
of a little child. 

33. a pauper’s bitrial ; a funeral at the expense of the 
parish. 

36. (he iarhltaxrcd tvoman ; Molly Farrcn. 

Fao£ 131. 1. express note : direct notice. 

3. general lot : ordinary mankind. 

4. summer-shed, leaf : the leaf that falls from tho tree 
in summer. 

4r-5. teas charged ... to: was fated to have a great 
influence upon. 

5. certain ... of : e.g, Silas Manicr, Godfrey Cass, 
Nancy Lammctcr. 

8-9. was matter . . . than: was repeated almost as 
often and uith as much astonishment in the village 
as, &c. 

11. misfortune : tho theft of his money. 
that merging . . . crazy ; that change of feeling, which 
ceasing to regard him udth distrust and hatred, made 
•him an objeot of pity, mingled with contempt for his 
solitary, half-witted condition. 

14. Notable mothers : mothers of good repute. 

15. ‘ whole and sweet ' ; healthy and clean. 

18. propensities : tendencies, inclinations. 

18-19. just . . . legs ; just able to stand and walk. 

19. conjecturing: wondering. 
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20-21. would manage . . . hands t AV^ouId contrive to 
support and look after a cliild two years of age. 

21. suggestions: advice. 

22. the notable : i. c. the good mothers. 

26. whose . . . were : whose friendly assistance was. 

28. of bustling instruction : of officious direction. 

32. call: need. 

33. no more nor : any more than. 

34. petticoats :-4indcr;garmcnts. 
ill: nseicss. 

37. her bundle : her parcel of clothes. 

39-40. patched and darned : mended. 
fresh-sprmg herbs : plants newly grown, just appear- 
ing above the ground. 

Tao£132. 1-2. a great eeremonjf... water: a good bath. 

, 8. uneasiness ; discomfort. 

' 9. expecting . . . fallow : anticipating that any notice 
would bo taken of it. 

14. there 's Them ... of it: there is One who took care 
of it. 

17. ro&in ; a well-knomi bird with a red breast. 

24. trances : fits of unconsciousness. 

25-31. Dolly’s simple way of saying that the groat 
things in life arc independent of human agency. Nature 
and Destiny accomplish their purposes regardless of tho 
ineffectual strivings of men. 

28-29. TFc mag , . . scrat and fend : wo may seek to pro- 
vide food for and to maintain ourselves and those dependent 
on us. 

30. ter no striving o’ our’w; independently of our 
action. 

34. moithered: troubled, %\orried. 

35. welcome: gladly. 

36. a bit o' time to spare : a little time at my disposal, 
a little leisure. 

37. betimes: early. 

37- 8. the clock seems . ..ten: time seems to drag about 
ten o’clock. 

38- 9. to go about the victual : to prepare tho food. 

Page 183. 8. fending for : providing for, looking after. 

10. Eh, to be sure ; yes, indeed. 

11. handy ; clover (in managing). 
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12. contrairy: obstinate. 
mostly : as a rule. 

13. the drink 's out of 'em : xrhen they are not under 
the influence of intoxicating liquor. 

unsensible : lacking in ^ood sense or intelligence. 

14. they're had for leechmg and handaging : they are 
Ironblesomo when one has to bind up a wound or apply 
leeches to relieve congested blood-vessels; i. e. they make 
bad patients. 

14-15. so fiery and unpatient i so irritable and impatient. 

, 18. docilely t obediently. 

' 19. they might . . . mysteries : he might see how the 
baby was dressed — an art at present un&io\m and mys- 
terious to him. 

21. purring t afiectionatc. 

23. tact : power of saying the right thing at the right 
time. 

26. rii he hound : I am certain. 

26-7. as yotdve done for her ; that you have looked 
after her. 

29-30. at something . . . lifei at a completely now 
experience. 

35. gymnastics : movements. 

40. as . grata that you have a raised fireplace 
instead of a framework of iron bars to hold the coals while 
burning. 

Pagk 184. 2-3. as is fit ... off i with which she could 
cut her fingers. 

3. hut right : only right. 

8. mayhap : perhaps. 

11. if you was ... up : if you were to take them and 
fasten them to anything with a rope or string. 

' 12-13. as if you . . . pigs : as if you ivere putting 

' rings in the snouts of pigs to prevent them uprooting 
things. 

19. to scour : to clear the floor by rubbing it. 

; the knitting ; making socks, vests, &o., by inter- 
weaving woollen thread with long needles, called ‘ knitting- 
needles ’. 

20. 1 con teach them to this little one. 

25. according : as a father should. 

26-7. a point . . . toiwh upon : a matter which she had 
made up her mind beforehand to speak about. 
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28. like christened folk's children ; as the children of 
baptized children should ho brought up. 

29. catechize ; catechism, a summary of the ])rinciplcs 
of the Christian religion in tho form of questions and 
answers. 

as: which. 

30. say off: repeat. 

33. do the right thing hy : act rightly towards. 

35-7. His mind . . . 7icr : ho ■was so busy trying to get 
at Dolly's moaning and purpose that he did not thinls of 
answering her. 

39. christened : baptized, admitted into tho Christian 
Church by the ceremony of baptism; immersion in or 
sprinkling mth water. 

39- 40. and it 's . . . spoke to : it is only right that you 
should speak to tho clergyman about it. 

40- 135. 1. if you . . . umoUling : if you had no objection. 

Page 135. 2. ever went anyways wrong : over came to 
grief in any way. 

3. your part hy it : your duty to it. 

4. 'noculation : communicating tho discaso (of small- 
pox) in a mUd form by inserting matter in tho skin, so 
as to prevent a person brom getting tho disease in a severe 
form. 

5. It would distimb your rest as long ns you lived. 

0. as it 'ud . . . lying down : that one’s rest would be 
undisturbed. 

8-9. as come . , . asking : who nro bom without being 
consulted in any way. 

12. much concerned : very anxious. 

. 17. grown-up ; adult. Lifant baptism is practised in 
/most Christian churches, but adult baptism is the cus- 
.Jtom among the ‘Baptists’ and some other Dissenting 
' bodies. 

19. good : kind to her. How often wo quarrel about 
, words and fail to understand one another through using 
' . diScrent names for tho same thing ! 

27. used to ; I used to Itnow a great deal, &o. 

28. a good way off^ : a long distance from here. 

32. I'll act according : Pll carry out. 

35. fix : decide. 

' 40. a christened name : a Christian name, such a name 
- as should be given in baptism. 
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that united in bonds of loro the members of the neigh- 
bouring families. 

21. aeafeticd . . . ihinga : more and more indifferent to 
everything. 

22. ihe monotony : the monotonous u’ork. 

22-3. the, repetition . . . web : the increase in the tale of 
cloth of the same pattern and design. 

24. its pauses : interruptions in his Treaving. 

24-5. reatcakening . . . life : arousing his interest in 
external objects once more by her eager vitality. 

27. warming . . . joy : exciting happiness in his heart. 

29. hutlcreups x little ycllou' flowers. 

32. strolling: walking leisurely. 

3G. things: insects. 

37. petals : flower-leaves. 

38. Dad-dad : a chUdish name for ‘ father *. 

Page 138. 1. hushed stillness : silent attention. 

3. gurgling triumph : bubbling exultation. 

G. unchanged outline : familiar shape. 

7. palm: hand. 

7-S. there teas a sense . . . timidly: old memories 
thronged into his mind, but he tried to divert his atten- 
tion from them. 

. 8-9. taking refuge . . . spirit : seeking to occupy lus 

thoughts in Eppic’s childish interests, which contained 
nothing to trouble liis broken spirit. 

10. was growing into : awoke to. 

11-14. as her life unfolded . . . consciousness : as she 
developed, his spirit which had long been restricted and 
dull and loveless slowly awoke and expanded and became 
responsive. 

16. gather force : grow stronger. 

IG. every neic year : each succeeding year. 

16-17. ihe tones . . . ansiccrs : the inarticulate sounds 
of the child voice which always a^rakened a loving response 
in Silas Mamcr's heart, now framed themselves in distinct 
words, and required answers in words too. 

20. account for : explain. 

20-5. Also, hy the time . . . penetration : when Eppie 
was three years old she became very mischievous and 
clever in giving trouble, so that SUas not only had to be 
patient, but watchful and sagacious. 

26. the incompatible demands of love : the inconsistent 
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requirements of his love for the child, which on the one 
hand demanded that he should punish her when she was 
naughty, and on the other made liim hesitate to hurt her, or 
to do anything which might diminish her afiection for him. 

28^30. and that, as Jar rearing . . . done : and that it 
ywas impossible to bring up a child without making it 
w/ smart sometimes in parts of its body where no injury 
could bo inflicted by corporal punishment. 

32. m^itativdy: reflectively. 

34. silly wf ; foolishly indulgent to. 

37. colly Mm : cover him uith coal dust. 

38-9. it was as good . . . was : to have to be TOshed 
and dressed again was as great a punishment to him as to 
bo beaten with a rod. 

Page 139. 1. ayther : either. 

2. she'll . . . masterful : she will become so self-willed. 
there 'll he no holding her : it %vill be impossible to 
control her. 

4. force of mind : resolution. 

6. only . . . Mm t the only two modes of punishment 
available. 

7. contention i strife. 

f 8-11. Let even . . . master ? : just as a tender-hearted 
i' riant, if tied by a string to a little delicate creature, would 
t be under its control because he would be equally afraid 
"! of hurting it by pulling the string and of losing it through 
breaking the string, so Silas was controlled by Eppie, 
being equally a&aid of hurting her and of losing her 
affection. 

' 1^14. It was clear . . . mischief: it was evident that ' 
, Eppie, with her childish, staggering steps, would give 
father Silas much trouble any day when she had an oppor- 
’ tuniiy to bo naughty. 

19. tnickle-bed : a low bed on wheels. 

21. engrossed: absorbed. 

22. ‘ setting up ' ; preparing. 

23. in requisition ; required. 

25. click : sound. 

29. e. g. that w^e the scissors ' clicked ’ they cut the 
cloth. 

31. a ledge : a little projecting shelf. 

33. stole: moved, crept. 

37. jagged ; uneven. 
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Fade 140. 1. UieAcrriblc . . . him : he realized tho terrible 
faet. 

5. unenclosed: open. 

6. cavities: hollowa. 

7. questioning dread : with fearful inquiry. 

&-9. The cold . . . hrow : a cold perspiration hroho out on 
his forehead. 

10. stile: steps. 

11. hahiiually: generally. 

12-13. there was .. .her: it was impossible to see her. 

15 misdemeanour : offence (of treading on Mr. Osgood’s 
crops). 

16. peering: looking closely. 

17. perturbed vision : troubled sight. 

17-18. to see : to imagine ho sa^r. 

18. sorrd : a ficld'plant %7ith reddish-brown flowers. 

21. dying : failing, decreasing. 

22-3. which . . . shallowness : which had receded from 
its banks because of the summer heat. 

23. margin: edge. 

24. adhesive: sticky. 

26. buchd ; pail, vessel for holding water. 

31. aberration : wandering from the path of rectitude. 

32. demanded . . . treatment: required severe punish- 
ment. 

33. convulsive: violent. 
treasure : Ids oherished darling. 

Page 141. 1. closet : cupboard. 

8. shock enough : a sufiioiontly unpleasant punishment. 

10. to shake herself on his knee: to move quickly up and 
doum on his knee. 

11. proposition . . . novelty : as if the threat of putting 
her in the coal-hole afiorded a prospect of a pleasing new 
experience. 

11-12. 7te . . . extremities : (that) ho must use strong 
measures. 

14. he was . . . measure : ho was adopting a very severe 
mode of punishment. / 

16. * Opy ’ ; open. 

10. stand still : cease. 

28. without fastening : without being tied up. 

32. de toal-hole : the coal-bole. 

34. efficacy : value, usefulness. 
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35. tahc .fun consider it all as play. 
observed i remarked. 

86-7. tnahes . . . trouble : causes mo a littlo trouble. 

37-8. she ‘s got .. . out of : u’bcn sho grou'S older sbo 
'\rill give up all her tricks. 

Page 142. 1. to frighten . . . things : to proTcnt her 
from touching tilings through fcor of punishment. 

3. pups ; young dogs. 
a~rcaring : keeping, bringing up. 

4. icorry and gnaw i^shako and bito tilings. 

4-C. if it teas . . . drag it : oven if one’s best cap, worn 
on Sundays, were hanging so as to bo uithin reach of their 
teeth they woiUd pull it about. 

7. the pushing ... on t cutting their teeth causes them 
to do it. 

0. reared : brought up, educated. 

9-10. the burden . . . ^ilas : Silas, who was like a father 
to her, enduring in her stead nil the troublo caused by her 
. nets of mischict. 

7 11-12. The stone . . . palienee : sho was ns oomfortnblo 

' in tho stone cottage where her pranks were suffered with 
such forbearance as a bird in its doimy nest. 

21. out-lying homesteads : neighbouring farms. 

22-30. Hitherto . . . trovem so far ho had been re- 
garded as a kindly dwarf or goblin, an odd and in- 
explicable being, an object of mingled astonishment and 
loathing, with whom one did not linger longer than 
necessary, but who must bo treated with consideration, 
and receive a present of meat or vegetables now and 
then, since irithout his aid tho cloth could not be woven. 

31. open : frank. 

33. he must sit down : ho was made to sit dou-n. 

36. she tabes . . . easy : sho gets tho measles soon and 
has only a mild attack. 

measles : a contagious fever with red spots on tho face 
• and body. 

38. to take up with : to look after. 

I reckon : 1 suppose. 

30. handier : more skilful with your hands. 

40. you're . . . woman : you aro almost as clover with 
your fingers as a woman. 

Page 148. 2-3. shook their heads: were rather pessimistic. 

I4B0*7 ^ 
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8. to do for Mm t to look af tor him. 

14r-16. till allraction . . . kiss : till they folt suiTiciontly 
dra^yn to her to oScr to kiss hor. 

19. linki unite. 

21. blent . . . one : united them ns one. 

23. lady-birds : small rod>\vingcd hectics with dark spots 
on their ^vings. 

•pdAles : little round stones. 

24^. in, relation to : as it affected. 

26. a good : worth having. 

30. communion: connexion. 

31. to wMeh . . . soil: which ho would acclimatize. 

33. Ms nursling : the young plant. 

35. the scarcMng roots : the roots that seek for moisture. 

35-6. invading : impending. 

36. Thedispositionto hoard: the desire to heap up wealth. 

37. utterly crushed : completely destroyed. 

30. irrelevant: meaningless. 

Page 144. 1. bereavement : loss. 

2. thrill of satisfaction : feeling of pleasure. 

4r-6. which gave a growing purpose to the ea> nings . . . 
money : which gave him an object on which to spend his 
money, so that ho no longer loved money for its oum sake, 
hut looked upon it as a means of bcnoiit for her to whoso 
future ho looked fonmrd with ever-increasing confidcnco 
and satisfaction. 

7-14. See Gen. xix. 1-28. TSHicn the citj' of Sodom 
was about to bo destroyed for its wickedness, God sent 
two angels to rescue Lot and bis wife and daiightcrs from 
the impending destruction. Sucli angels do not appear 
now. Yet good inflnonccs are still at work among us, tolcad 
us from ovu to good, so that w’o no longer regard evff ways ; 
and the means of our salvation may bo a little child. 


CnATTEB XV. 

Paoe 144. 17. the prosperous growth: the successful 
up-bringing. 

18-22. He dared . . . goodwill : ho gave the weaver such 
help as ho could 'without exciting sn^icion, knowing that 
his good offices w'ould bo attoibuted to Ins kindly nature 
prompting him, when by chance he met the w-eavcr, to 
make him a small gift, which ^voald not excite much 
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remark, for Silas Mnrncr was now regarded ^vith general 
favour. 

2-1. towards . . . tcdfarc : to benefit. 

27. her hirthright : what was duo to her ns Ids daughter. 

29. stations : rank, position. 

33—1. 1 wonder . . . hard : i.c. I do not think it pricked 
very hard. 

'' 34. when . . . chase : when ho began to pursue tiio object 
'of his desire. 

35. and only pierced to the quick : and only penetrated 
deeply into the linger so as to cause much pam. 

Pagc 145. 1-2. lohcn . . . regret ; when the desired object 
had long been in hi.s posse«sion and when it was no longer 
possible to repair the miscliicf done, or to atone for the 
JKlst. 

8. specific: particular. 
delicate i painful. 

10. the shadow,,, path: Godfrey was no longer troubled 
by fear of whnt Dunsoy might say or do. 

13. had . . . turn : had turned over a now leaf, had made 
a change for the better in his mode of life. 

13-14. and it. . . things : and it was fairly evident that 
he would many Nancy. 

10. jocosely ; jestingly. 

17. the day : the wedding-day. 

17-18. the pleasant consciousness: the pleased self* 
consciousness. 

20. vision: the prospect. 

21. a promised . . . fight : to afford a vista of happiness 
which was certain to come 'without any effort on his part. 

22-3. centred . . . hearth : fixed in his own home. 

25. not on the hearth : not by his fireside — ^for v horn ho 
'(\ould make no provision in his homo. 

27. That was a father's duty ; notice tho irony of this. 
Ho tried to convinco himself that lio would do his duty 
by his child, although ho know*, as tho reader knows, that 
Ins duty and his inclination 'were incompatible. Ho 
\\-antcd to marry Nancy Lammeter without tolling her 
of his former marriage, without telling her that Eppio 
was bis child. 


Z2 
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PART n. 

CiLvrrER X\n. 

SoMMARV. — Sixteen }*cnrfi after Silas Mamcr bad found 
Rpi)io on bis hearth the people arc leaving the old Ravcloo 
chiurch alter service, and among them we notice Godfrey 
Giss, Xancy and her sister Priscilla, and their father, old 
Mr. Lammctcr. 

Among the humbler members of the eongregation wo 
notice Snas Mamcr, less short-sighted than before, hut in 
cverj’ other respect much enfeebled by the lapse of sixteen 
years. By his side nnlks Eppic, grown into a beautiful 
girl of eighteen, while not far behind is Aaron, now 
a. handsome young man, waiting for a favourable oppor- 
tunity to join them, as soon as they have left the public 
road and got into the narrow lane that leads to the stone- 
pits. An opporlunit}' soon occurred, for Aaron drawing 
nearer overheard Eppic telling Silas that she wouldlikc to 
have a little garden ; so breaking into the conversation 
he promised to dig one for her and to stock it with plants 
as veil. After Aaron had turned back to the villngc 
X)romising that ho and his mother would come and have 
tea nith them that afternoon, Eppic and her foster-father 
went on to their little homo, now brightened by the 
nrcscncc of hapi)y animal life, and made more comfortable 
by gifts of furniture received from Godfrey Cass. After 
Epmo had spread the dean eloth on the table, and they 
had eaten their Sunday dinner, Silas went out into the 
garden to smoke — a xvactice ho liad adopted, not because 
he particularly enjoyed it. but becaubo, since Eppic had 
come to him, he had humbly followed every custom 
sanctioned by popular usage and consent as good ; for 
in trying to enter into the lives of Ids neighbours in order 
to learn what was needful for Eppic, ho had uncon- 
sciously imitated them in other matters ns well. He had 
learnt, too, to nssinulatc the religious life and belief of 
Ravcloo with that of his earlier years at Lantern Yard. 
Ho had slowly recovered some of Ins former faith in God 
and love for man. Dolly Winthrop, to whom ho had 
related the troubles of Ids earlier life, had helped to teach 
him the lesson of trust in the goodness of God, even when 
we cannot see the justice of His dealings. 
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He had told Eppio the story of her mother’s death 
and of her adoption by himself. Protected as she was 
by the constant companionship and tender care of the 
weaver, she had grown up free from the vice and vulgarity 
of village life, and, though she was not ourions about her 
father, she often thought of her unfortunate mother, and 
wondered how she came to die in such a pitiable manner. 

Now that she was discussing with Silas the fencing of 
the proposed garden she went to pick up one of the 
largo stones lying near -the pit, which she thought would 
do to build the garden wall, and was astonished to find 
how far the level of the water had sunk in the pit. Silas 
Mamer explained that this was duo to drainage works 
that God&ey Cass was supervising in the neighborhood. 
Then they sat doum together on the bank and Eppie told 
Silas how Aaron had proposed marriage to her, and how 
she was willing to marry him, but only on condition that 
she should not be separated from ‘father Silas’. Silas, 
recognizing that she would need a protector when he 
grow old and. died, made no objection to the proposal, 
but suggested referring the matter to klrs. Winthrop, who 
would teow, he said, what was best for Eppie and for 
Aaron too. 

Page 146j 2. hia new treasure: the golden-haired Eppie. 

4. peal : series of sounds. 

G. retarded: delayed. 

5. digible: suitable. 

9. rural: rustic. 

12. stroking . . . heads : equivalent to ‘ making a respect- 
ful salaam ’ in India. 

12-13. dropping . . . curtsies : bending the knee in token 
of respect — a form of respectful salutation practised by 
women. 

13. ratepayer : payer of local taxes. 

15. wedl-clad : well-dressed. 

17. who . . . all: which has changed them all. 

18. blonde: fair. 

20. fuller in flesh: stouter. 
indefinable look : general appearance. 

21. marked : perceptible. 

22. undulled : still bright. 

25. bloom: colour. 

26. fitfully : occasionally. 
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Page 147. 1. has . . . interest i has become more 
entrancing in the passage of time. 

; 1-4. Ofien . . . fruit ; sotnetimos in process of time a face 
/ may lose its beauty, -whilo the ebaracter of the person has 
^ become more lovely, so that the face affords no index 
to the worth of the soul. 

4-.'5. But . . . Jfoncy : bnt Nancy has not lost her good 
looks. 

G. veracious: truthful. 

G-S. speak . , . qualities : reveal a character tried and 
^ proved by the test of experience. 

8. costume: dress. 

G. has more significance: has more meaning ns a 
revelation of character. 

9-10. floto the coquetries . . . icilh it ; now that it is 
no longer prompted by the youthful desire to attract 
admiration. 

11- 12. has died . . . lips : is no longer heard in Rnveloo. 

12- 13. was . . . fathers : died. 

14. tall aged man : Jlr. Lammelcr. 

20. some others: o.g. Silas Mnmer, JIrs. Wintlirop, 
Aaron, and Eppio. 

2G. seem to . vision : seem to bo able to sec distant 
objects more clearly. 

27-8. as is the wap . . . life : ns often happens with those 
who hove been short-sight^ (myopic) in youth. 

28. answering: responsive. 

29. frame : body. 

33-4. the freshest . . . youth : the most perfect flower of 
girlhood — ^Eppio. 

34. a blonde . . . girl : a fnir-liaircd maiden with dimples 
(small hollows) in her checks. 

35-6. to chastise . . . smoothness: to make her curly 
golden locks lie evenly under, &c. 

^ 37-8. the hair ripples .. .breeze: the hair curls ns per- 
sistcntly as the surface of a stream is ruffled by the March 
, uind. 

38. ringlets : curls. 

40. the bonnet-croton : underneath her hat. 

Page 148. 1. vexed : annoyed, irritated. 

G. fustian : coarse twilled cloth. 

8. m the abstract : in general, 
puts if to hint ; asks his opinion about the matter. 
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11. divines', guesses. 

14. lane ; a narrow road in the country, lying between 
hedges. 

1& red mountain-ash : a tree that grows in hilly districts 
and has red berries. 

22. it ’«d take : it would require. 
a deal of : much. 

, 20. a hit o’ garden : a little garden. 

27-8. J could leark ... waste : 1 could enclose a small plot 
of uncultiratcd ground. 

29-30. I could. . . spade : 1 could do a little work \rith 
^tho spade. 

31. as: that. 

35. without , . . formalities : without going through any 
preliminary ceremonies, such as raising his hat and say* 
ing ‘ good morning ’. 

36. It 'll he play to me : it trill bo a mere trifle for me. 

' 37. any odd hits of time: or at any other time whenever 

’ ' 1 hare a lew nunates to spare. 

, when . . . slack : when there ’s not ranch work to do. 

38. let: allow. 

39. willing: willingly. 

Page 149. 1. J wasn't atrare of you : I did not know you 
were present. 

2. 1 see nothing : I can attend to nothing. 

5. if you 'll.. . good : it you approve. 

7. settle: decide. 
taken in: enclosed. 

/ 11-12. half .. .roguishly: with a mixture of shyness and 

. mischief, half-shyly, half-mischievously. 

16. turn : little (work). 

, 17-18. and he. . . hands : and ho will not bo so unkind 

as to deprive me in any way of the privilege of doing it. 
19. There, now, father : that being so, father, &c. 

22. a deal livelier : much more interesting. 

25. rosemary: an evergreen gardon-plant, with sweet- 
scented leaves. 

hergamot : a lund of mint (fragrant herb). 
thyme : a common aromatic garden herb. 

26. lavender : a sweet-scented creeping plant with white 
or lilac-eolourcd flowers. 

only: except. 

29. slips: cuttings. 
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30. no end of ’em : a largo number of thorn. 
gardening : working in the garden. 

31. and tJiroio . . . mostlt / : and generally I have to throw 
them away. < 

bed : Hindustani, ‘ kiftrL* 

32. the missis : the mistress, Mrs. Godfrey Cass. 

33-5. so as .. . lied House : provided that you do not 

ask too much on our account at the Rod House, or for 
anything that is of much value. 

3G. hvill . . . collage : made nn addition to the cottage. 

37-8. as I couldn't . . . dse : that 1 couldn’t hear to seem 
presumptuous in asking for garden plants or any other 
thing. 

39. there 's no imposin’ ; there ’s no question of presump- 
tion. 

40-150. 2. there 's never ... up : there is continual 
waste in every garden in the parish because the whole 
of tho produce is never required when it is available. 

Paou 150. 2-5. It 's what . . . mouth. I often think 
t that nobody need starve if tho utmost advantage were 
' taken out of tho land and there were no unsto. 

7. mfither . . . there: mother ivill bo anxious at my 
absence. 

9. fix ! decide. 

1,3-14. to set things , . . end ; to arrange things properly. 

IG. went on : continued their walk. 
shdtered: shaded. 

17. in privacy : alone and unobserved. 

22. roguisJt triumph : mischievous delight. 

24. You're . . . puss ; a clever little rogue. 

24-G, with , . . face ; uith tho gentle expression on his 
face of thoso who in old ago receive happiness because they 
are surrounded by thoso who love and care for them. 

2G-7. you'll ma kx. . .Aaron: you will put yourself under 
a great obligation to Aaron. 

28. frisking : gamboling. 

34. browsing : grazing. 

36-0. not scornfully . . . trivialities : not contemptuously 
indifferent to human frivolities. 

Paoe 151. 2. modified . . . vicivs : caused the donlrcy 
to change his mind. 

3. limped : hobbled. 

without bidding : without waiting to be asked. 
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5. knowing i intelligent. 

0. hysterical t excited, 
i* 7. with a worrying noise : grovrling. 

^ ^ tortoise-shell : having pccniiar nrown markings, like 
the shell of a tnrtic. 

10. lady-mother : tlic female cat, mother of the kitten. 

11. sunning: w’arming in the sunlight. 

^ 12. sleepy: lazy. 

/ 16. living-room: day-room, the room in which the daily 
work was carried on. 

'^20. were hardly . . . seen : were better than one would 
expect to SCO. 

23- 4. did . . . by acted very kindly (o^vnrds. 

24- 5. and it was . . . looked on : and it xvas only riglit 
that a man sliould be regarded with favour. 

>/ 20. the weaving was going down too : the trade of linen- 
weaving was less prosperous than before. 

30. there was less . . . spun : the fibres of tlio flax plant 
were not used for we.aving linen cloth so mucli as formerly. 

31. none so young: getting old. 

35. had taken . . . colour : was of an entirely diiTcrent 
nature from what it had been before. 

30. fourscore and six : eighty-six. 

37. in his ehimney corner : by his fireside. 

38. at his door-sill : in the doorway of his house. 

40. would come to light : would bo found. 

Page 162. 1. leashnsc : nt any rote. 
would be . answer: u'onld bo held responsible, 
ivould bo punished. 

2-3. 7ii« faculties . . , ever : his mind mus in no way 
clouded bj' old age. 

10. eonvenienees : comforts. 

12-14. The gods . . . roots : the ancient Romans used to 
worship household gods called Lares and Penates. Any 
object, oven n stick or n stone, may under certain condi- 
tions become an object of worsliip among uncivilized 
people, ns in West Africa, and then it is colled a fotish. 
Even in civilized countries men have a feeling of lovo and 
veneration for certain familiar housohold ornaments, or 
fittings, or furniture, after they have bcoomo old-fashioned 
or even ridiculous in tho oyes of others. And we should 
be enroful in our criticism of snob veneration lost we 
weaken tho sources of lovo and faith in ourselves. 
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/ lC-17. halJ-tthslradcihj : with incomplete attention as if 
■immersed in thonght. 

19- 20. that . . . thought : well cnloulatcd to nttmot and 
fix attention. 

20- 1. mlh the rippling . . . hair : with her wavy golden 
locks. 

22. eel off by : in contrast with. 

• 34 . like a design... -/lo ndlc ; if you can imagine Eppic to 

he tho jug, the cat clinging to her ahoulder might represent 
the handle. 

20. pitse : tho cat. 

20. morsel : a small piece of meat. 

27. desisting t ceasing in his attempts to scire the 
morsel held out of his reach by Eppic. 

28. a ament . . . grencl : a loud, fierce growl. 

29. futility: tisolcsanesa. 

7icr: the cat’s. 

33-4. I must clear aicay : 1 must remore the dishes and 
tho tablO'Cloth. 

34. godmother j Dolly Winthrop was her godmother. 

30. taken to : formed the habit of. 

38. sages : wise men. 

I7.\0£l53. 1. which . . . ansteerfor: which wasrespon* 
sihlo for. 

4-fl. a humble ... in { a docile ncccplanco of. 

0. What were tho other chnmotcristics of that ‘newsclf ’ ? 

8. the only .. .by: tho only gnidance his puzzled mind 
could perceive and follow. 

10. out of the darkness, &e. : from he know not where, 
just as his money had gone ho know not where. 

1 3-14. to appropriate . . . life : lo follow the customs and 
beliefs which were tho force*, shaping ehnraeter in Ravcloc. 
. 15. reawakening sensibilities : recovered power of feeling. 

10. to ponder orer : to meditate upon. 

17. blend, . . . impressions : mingle them with his new 
ideas. 

17-19. till he. . . present : till ho felt once more that ho 
was tho same man subject to tho same experiences ns in 
his early days at Dantem yard. 

19-23. The sense . . . years: the belief in the existence of 
a Providence watohing over us and the feeling of confidence 
in our follow men, which ahvny accompany peace of mind 
and innocent enjoyment, mode him reflect vaguely that 
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the gloom and darkness, in wliieh the years of his youth 
and maturity had been passed, must have been duo to 
some misunderstanding on lus part. 

29. readiness of interpretation: quickness of under- 
standing. 

29-30. whose narrow , . . evstoms: vhoso limited 
experience gave her no opportunity of quickly com- 
prehending unfamiliar modes of life. 

31. novaty: new thing. 
source : cause. 

31-2. tJial arrested . . . narrative : that interrupted them 
at every stage in the story. 

33. hy fragments : a little at a time, gradually. 

33-5. and at intervals . . . for her : and at suflicicntly ' 
long intervals to enable Dolly to think about what she ' 
had heard until it had lost its sense of novelty to her. 

30. climax: crisis. 

37. false testimony : see p. 11, 1. 35 above. 

39. this plan : dramng lots. 

40. clearing : proving the innocence of. 

Page iSi. 1. yourn's : yours is. 

5. every lit: entirely. 

11. happen: perhaps. 

as Immo ... is: who can explain it all. 

12. J’ll he hound : I am sure. 

12-13. i( tales . . . things : it requires long words to 
explain such things. 

14. make ... on ; understand very well. 

15. a hit : a little. 

10. I know . . . uvids : 1 know they arc good words that 
I hear at church. 

10-17. what . . . mind : that which troubles your mind. 

17-20. as, if Them . . . innieent : that if God had treated 
you justly, He would never have allowed you to be expelled » 
from church membership, ns a udoked thief, when you wore 
innocent. 

22. phraseology : way of talldng, method of speaking — 
referring to God as ‘ Thera ’. 

24. CMve : remained faithful to mo. 

24-5. ahove nor hdow : in heaven or earth. 

25. as VA . . . in wP : whom I had accompanied both 
indoors and out-of-doors. 

20. went halves : shared everything together. 
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27-8. had lifted .. .me: lind become my enemy.' 
worked : plotted. 

29-30. Oft there 's . . . sxteh i that thcro is any one else 
like him. 

32-4. as sure ... on it: as surely as I feel that a thine 
is not really lost (when I hare mislaid it), and that I shall 
soon find it again. 

30. you'd no call . . . heart ; you uroro uTong to despair. 

38. leeehiny . . . fouUiciny ; applying leeches or fomenta. 
lions — attending to the sick. 
as, n-ltich. 

40-155. 2, Dolly... to: Solly was sueh a useful \Voman, 
and wis so often needed to looic after the sick, that thcro 
wore many opportunities for ‘things to como into her 
head’ (i. c. for bright ideas to strike her mind), ns she said 
they did. when she was nursing. 

Page 165. .5, to bring home Eppids washing : to bring 
back Eppio’s garments after washing them, 
sore puzzled : much perplexed. 

G. a goad bit : a lung time. 

7- 8. and it got. . . hold on : and it was so puzzling that 
I could not at first think of any solution. 

8- 10. J3»t ft come . . . Fawkes : but the true explanation 
, of the niystciy suddenly dawned upon rao the night I \ras 

nntching by the bedside of jioor Bessy Fawkes, 
f 12. J've got hold on i7 now ; I understand it now. 

13. anyways . . . end: or whether I can put it into 
words at all. 

14-16. For I’ve., .out: lor I often have many thoughts 
which I can never express. 

15~17. and Jor what . . . cliver : and those people who, 
you say, utter extempore praj’crs, or prn 3 'er 8 they Wvc 
learnt bj* rote, inslcaa of reading them from the prayer- 
book, must bo astonishingly clover. 

18. ' Our Father ' : the first words in the Lord’s Prayer. 

19. ns ... me ; -which I rcineraber after I have loft the 
ohurch. 

19-20. 1 might . . . knees : I might kneel don*n to say 
my prayers. 

21. mostly: generally. 

, 21-2j^ ns ... on : wliich I can understand. 

23-37. ‘Well, Mr. Mamcr, the explanation of your 
trouble came into my mind something Igco this ; I cannot 
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explain the false testimony of the drawing of lots ; jKrhaps 
it would require the rector to do that, and ho coiUd only 
tell us about it in long words. But when I was anxious 
about poor Bessie Fawkes, it occurred to me — as it always 
docs when I am sorry for people, and feel how little 1 can 
do to help them, even if 1 rise from my bed at midnight 
to look after them — ^it occurred to me that God above must 
be much more pitiful and loving than I am — for I cannot 
bo more tenderhearted than my Creator — and that if 
anything seems harsh and cruel to me, it must be because 
I am ignorant of some of tho facts ; and this is not sur- 
prising, for I know xcry little indeed.’ 

37-156. 20. ‘And in that connexion I thought of you, 
Sir. Mamcr, and my mind was flooded with light. If 1 fdt 
fer you in my heart, and wished that j’ou might bo justly 
and fairly treated, and if those people in Lantern Yard, 
except that wicked one (William Dane), who prayed 
and drew the lots — ^if they would have acted justly and 
fairly to you, if they had loiown how, docs not God who 
made us, know all about us, and has he not a kinder 
purpose towards us than any one else can have 7 And 
that ’s all I can be certain of ; and cvcrytlung else seems 
a great mystery wiicn I tldnk about it. For when there 
was an epidemic of fever in the village the grown-up people 
died, and tho little children were left defenceless ; and 
sometimes people break their limbs ; and those who W'ant 
to be sober and to do what is right suffer at tho hands 
of the wicked — ^yes, tho world is full of trouble, and there 
are some things of which one can never see the justice. 
And we can only trust in the goodness of God, Mr. Mamcr, 
do what is right as far as wo can, and trust Him. For 
if we poor ignorant people can see a little of what is good 
and right, we may be certain that there is a good and 
a right greater than wo can understand — I feel in my 
heart that this must bo so. And if you had not lost your 
trust in God, SB:. Mamcr, you would not have loft your 
fellow' men and become a recluse.’ 

Tho eternal problems of sin and suffering, injustice and 
oppression, troubled Dolly Winthrop as they troubled 
Snakespearo, and where in literature has tho trouble been 
more bravely met, or more nobly overcome ? Wo have 
a little love, a little Itnowlcdgo, a little sympathy. It is 
im^ssiblo to believe that God, who made us, is not moro 
loving, more sympathetic, and of greater knowledge than 
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ouiBclvcs. Tboroforo vro musfc Icaro it to Him. Wo must 
do tho right thing as far as wo can, and trust in Him. 

Page 156. 23. compunction : rcmorso at having been 
loo hard on Silas Mnrncr. 

31. darki mysterious. 

33. didloguci conversation. 

34. to part with her : to bo semrated from her. 

35. dame school : a private suiool kept by a woman. 

36. firsi step ; i. e. reading. 

38. outpouring : mutual confidences. 

Page 157. 3-4. delicate reliance : tactful ro&cni'c. 

5. gossips : talkativo women. 

G. parried i evaded. 

7. shrouding i hiding. 

^9. which . . . minds : which would have erected a 
painful barrier of reserve between them, and prevented 
mutual trust and confldenoo. 

10. lowering t degrading. 

17. freshness : innocence. 

18-19. an invariable . . . rusticili/ : a quality inseparable 
from country people. 

10-21. Perfal love . . . beings t porfeot lovo has an in- 
spiring, purif^ng influence wluch can ennoble the behaviour 
towards one another of oven the most ignorant people. 

23. gleam ; tho light from his window*. 
beckoned: attracted. 

24. other things ; thoughts and fcolmgs. 

25. ddieate pretlincss ; refined beauty. 

20-7. a touch . . . fervour ; an air of purity and en- 
thusiasm. 

29-30. to rove into questions : to wander into thoughts 
of such a natm'o as to suggest questions. 

33. presented . . . her ; occurred to her. 

35. wasted : emaciated. 

36. lackered : varnished. 

37. delivered: gave, 
charge: keeping. 

Page 158. 1. a father ; i. o. o father by adoption, a 
foster-father— Silas Marnor. 

4. forlomness : solitary and neglected condition. 

6. pressed on: ocoupied. 
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rl4. arrested: attracted. 

\/ 16. like a .. . cadence : rt'ltich Eometimes interrupted 
her playful moods lilco a sadder, slower harmony interrupt- 
ing a joyous burst of music. 

17. take . . . into : include in. 

18. j«st against it : close to it. 

20. gel more and more : go on inercasing. 

•/ 22-3. enjoying . . . pvffa: enjoying tho intervals of 

^ smoking more than tho smoking itself. 

26. mayhap : perhaps. 

27. to a thought : uith a suggestion. 

28. and things: and other animals. 

29. to he got at: to bo obtained. 

20-30. hy what I can make out : so far as I know. 

38. to go all round : to complete tho cironmforcnco of tho 
wall. 

39. no bigger : any loi-gor. 

40. turnip : Hindustani, ‘ chnkanda.’ 
dillicate made : slightly built. 

Page 159. 1. a tender intonation: in an aifectionato 
tone. 

6. and things: and other materials. 
the rest : tho remainder. 

12. hoio the toatcr 's gone down : how tho level of tho water 
has sunk. 

15. ircH, to he sure : yes, indeed J 

16. begun on: commenced. 

17. I reckon : 1 suppose. 

The foreman : overseer, w'orkman set over others. 
Hindustani, ‘ clmudhri.’ 

19-20. I shouldn't . . . hone : I should not bo surprised 
if we drain your picco of nnsto land quite di; 3 r. 

21. Jmd gone into : had taken up the question. 

If 23. odd: strange. 

// 35-6. as if ... ear : as if it meant more than ho said, i r 
'' Ho nns suggesting that she needed a husband to look afterf i 
her. 

J 40. An ash : a kind of treo noted for its strong, tough, 
and clastic wood. 

~~J Page 160. 1. made . . . screen : afforded a chequered 
shade. 

/ 2. happy playful shadows : and cast moving shadows 
suggestive of happy, sportive children or young animals. 
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7. /e?? in . . . thowjhl ; M-a8.in harmony with tho thought 
in tho hachground of his own mind. 

8. auldiiM tone : gentle voice. 

10. ingcnuouilj/ : nnTvoly. 

IG. a~ffoint; in : nearly, approaching tho ago of. 

17. now ... up : now that hlr. Mott has retired. 

10. to take him on i to employ him. 

21. aaademilc: whj'snd? 

22-3. with dimpling laughter t with laughter that re- 
vealed tho pretty littlo hollorrs in her checks. 

37. a hit : at all. 

Page 161. 3-1. I'd sooner . . . change : 1 would sooner 
not mnn^', hut let things go on ns nt present. 

G. prettg : %n!ll, kindly. 

0. hia mother's lad : the true son of his mother. 

18. o’er young : too young. 

20. corneal', find. 

25. hdikei probablj'. 

if 1 don't . . . altogether i if I don’t nctnnlly dio. 

30. as 'll outlast . . . life : who will outlive you. 

33. ircmhling: tremor. 

37. your godmother : Mrs. Winthrop. 

38. her son : Aaron. 

Page 162. 1-2. that medicinal appliance: the pipe 
which uns used for ’ medical reasons ^because it could 
do no harm, and might do good ! 

3. done : smoked. 


CUAPTER XWI. 

SustMABY. — ^Meanwhile Mr, Lammeter and his daughter 
Priscilla were eating their midday meal with Nancy and 
Godfrey Cass. Thanks to Nancy’s influence things had 
changed nt tho Red House, and cleanness and order 
reigned where formerly thcro had been untidhicss and 
confusion. Priscilla resisted Nancy’s invitation to her and 
her father to remain to tea and to dnvc home in the evening, 
on tho score of household duties. Walking with Nancy in 
tho garden waiting for the gig to bo got ready she advised 
her to start a dairy. It would occupy her time, she said, 
and prevent her from grieving too much over the fact 
that she was childless — ^for Nancy’s only baby had died 
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at birth. This remark recurred to Nanoy, \rhca, after her 
relatives had departed and Godfrey had gone to look 
round the farm, she thought of her trouble and mshed 
that Godfrey could bo resigned to the absence of children 
from his fireside. She loved him dearly, but she had a 
strong and rather capricious sense of du^, vrluch in this 
instance forbade her to adopt a child, as such a proceeding 
would, she thought, bo opposed to the expressed will of 
God. Rousing herself from her reverie she bent her eyes 
again upon the Bible which was lying open on her knees, 
when she was interrupted by the arrival of the mold Avith 
the tea-things. She had brought the tea a little earlier 
than usual in order to liavc an opportunity of informing 
her mistress that there was some stir in the '^lage — ^peoplo 
hurrying all in one direction; and sho could not thinl: 
what had occurred. Nancy gave a reassuring answer, 
but she felt ill at ease, and anxious for her husband’s 
return. 

6. iiscoursing : talking. 

7. fleckered : chequered. 

9. to stoy tea t to remain to drink tea. 

10. nap: sleep. 

13. dessert: fruit. 

14. filberts ; hazel-nuts. 

18. bachelor days ; unmarried days. 

19. under . . . Squire : during the period when the old 
squire was a widower. 

. 21. to settle : to remain. 

y/ from . . . hoards : from the border of oak boards, three 
feet aide. 

23. ranged : placed one above the other. 
antlers : branching horns. 

24. mantelpiece : shelf projecting over the fireplace. 

29. tankards : drinking-vcssols. 

^ side-table : sideboard^, a kind of table, ^vith cupboard 
underneath, placed on one side of a dining-room. 
the bossed : embossed, covered uith raised knobs. 

^ 30. dregs : lees, liquid (uino or beer) remaining at the 

' bottom of the vessel. 

31. to . . . suggestions : to emit a disagreeable odour. 

33. vases . . . spar : ornamental vessels made of a crysial- 
'' lino mineral found in Derbyshire. 

34-35. it was entered . . . spirit ; Nancy first entered it 
and made her influence felt. 

1400*7 4 a 
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Piiou 168. 1. cull : necessity. 

10. And reason good as : and there is a good reason 
why, &o. 

13. as it con’/ hvX do : as must happen. 

IC-IC. It's . master t it is much tho best way to 
manage things. 

10. do the ordering : give tho orders. 

18. a strol'c : a sudden seizure (of disease). 

22. as you may stay to tea : so that you may remain and 
drink ten. 

20. gig ; a light two-whcolcd vehicle. 

28. dainimaid : girl engaged in dairy work. A dairy is 
a place wlicro milk is kept, and butter and oheese arc 
made from it. 

20. turned Miehadmas ; when Michaelmas arrives — tho 
feast of St. Michael, September 20. 
shdd as Ueve : she would as soon. 

30. a pig-trough ; a long open stone or wooden vessel in 
which pigs’ food is placed. 

pans : shallow tin vessels used for domestic purposc.s. 

31. That's ... all t all tho maids behave in that 
way. 

32. the world . . . wade s there was to be a now world. 

35. pul in : placed between tho shafts of tho gig. 

37. turf ; grass. 

38. co/ICS . . . yew : it was the custom to cut the yew* 
trees into certoin shapes, c. g. cones, arches, and walls. 

Page 164. 2. It's .. .pities: it’s a great pity, it’s very 
unfortunate. 

3-4. fill your mind : occupy your thoughts. 

4r-6. There 's nothing . . . puss ; when people need some 
responsible and anxious work to occupy tlicir time, a dairy 
is better than anything else. 

5. rubbing : polishing. 

8. something fresh with : something new in. 

9. conquering ... no : maldng the milk produce butter 
wlrethcr tho conditions arc favourable or noh 

12. low: depressed. 

J 10. malce up t atone for tho lack of children. 

20. It drives , . . patience : it makes mo impatient. 

21. tray: habit. 

22. easy: satisfied. 

26. sioallowing . . . strong : drinking some intoxicant. 
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27. t/jcyVe . . . haslet they arc obliged to drink it 
quickly. 

28. joyful . . . spoken ; I am glad to say it. 

32-3. as have . . . veins : who arc of a discontented, 
unsatisfied disposition. 

38- 9. lay hy for : make provision for, save money for. 

39- 40. and he always . . . little : and ho had always so c 
looked forward to having little children to play with and * 
dandle on his knee. 

Paqe 165. 1. 'ud hanker : would long (for children). 

4. set one on : incite one. 

G. ’em: their husbands. 

8. grey: grey horse. 

11. what... had: what a finely proportioned animal the 
grey horse, SpecMo, was. 

14. that spirited time : the period of vigour and energy. 

15. effacM ...of: forgotten by. 

IG. Jitnd you bring ; do not forget to bring. 
the Warrens : Mr. Lammeter’s house. 

16-17. befote ... out: during the Avook. 

17. injunction : request, command, exhortation. 

19. incitement: stimulus. 

20. against : near. 

25. To make plans for the improvement of their oultiva* 

' lion while uallung at a slow pace. 

27. generation : the period to which she belonged. 

27-8. outdoor management : the control of outdoor ^rork, 

0 . g. poultry.-doiry-farming. 

28. were not .. . walking: were not in the habit of 
walking far. 

31. Mant's Bible : a Bible uith a commentary written 
^oy Richard Mant, Bishop .ofjlown (177G;rl848). 

33. them : her eyesT'^ 

35-6. rardy . . . lieeping : seldom quite out of harmony. 

37. the book : the Bible. 

37-168.1. Shewasnol . . .simplelifci her religious eduoa-v, 
tion ^ras not sufficiently advanced for her to have any clear s" 
idea of the connexion between the ancient and holy books 
which she read at random (i. o. \rithoat any reason for 
selcoting one rather than another) and her oum undistin- 
guished, humdrum existence. 

Fade 166. 1-G. but the spirit . . . solicitude : but the 
csire to do right, and tlic feeling that it was her duty to 
A O' 2 
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oxorciso a ^ood influence upon oUicrs, whioli wore very 
obaraetcristio of Nancy, caused her frequently to rcoall 
the deeds and sentiments of her past life and to examine 
them anxiously to discover %rhcthcr there had been any- 
tiling worthy of blame in them. 

G. courted : occupied. 

8. living inwardly . . . experience ; by continually rccal* 
ling nil that she could remember of her past life. 

11. doubled : because ail that she did and said alTcctcd 
iwo people, no longer one. 

11-18. She remembered the little things — the glances, 
words, and phrases — ^in the first days after her marriage, 
days which were to her the beginning of a new experience, 
in which the sphere of her influence and the extent of her 
difiioultios were alike increased, required as she was to 
control her temper under occasional petty annoyances, 
or to perserere in tlio jiath of duty, or in what she con- 
sidered to bo such, oven in opposition to those she loved ; 
and as she recalled the familiar scenes she wondered 
continually whether her conduct had invariably been 
free from blame. 

18-24. This excessive . . . narrow: this too groat intro- 
spection and self-examination is an unwholesome pmcticc, 
perhaps unavoidable when a very conscientious woman 
js provcnlod by cirourastancos from expending her energy 
in bodily activities or in tending children — ^unavoidable, 
that is, in the case of a generously inclined childless woman 
with too much time on tier hands. 

27. peremptory demands : pressing duties. 
to divert cneigy : to distract her attention. 

28. superfluous sa uple : or from the pangs of a too 
tender conscience. 

20. main thread : chief cause. 

/30. hung : depended 

31- 2. revived in retrospect ; recalled to memory. 

32- 4. The shot . . . afternoon: the brief conversation 
with Priscilla in the garden had caused her memories to 
flow in that familiar channel this Sunday afternoon. 

34-9. The first . . . hUimc : as she followed the words of 
Scripture with her eyes and repeated them silently with 
her lips her thoughts would trandcr, and the first time this 
happened was when she found herself elaborating the 
defence of her husband against the charge which Pnscilla 
had hinted. 
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30-40. The vindication . . . tcoiinde : to find a defence for 
those wo love is the best way to soothe the feelings they 
have injnrod. 

Pagb 167. 1. on his mind : to think about. 

^ ‘2. supports . , . face : preserves her happiness. 

3. unfeeling : unkind, thoughtless. 

6. dwelt om brooded over. 

6-7. as a privation . . . himself : as a constant source 
of grief. 

15. just : exactly. 

17. burial-dress : Nanay had had but one child, which 
died at birth. 

17-21. But under this... not given: hut Nancy boro this 
/ great grief of hors so bravely and unflinchingly, that years 
ago she had suddenly given up tho habit of opening the 
chest of drawers in order to look at tho little garments of 
her dead child, for fear she should be encouraging a useless 
desire for what God had not granted her. 

. 22-5. Perhaps . . . husband : unselfish as she was, 
v^tlio more severely she blamed herself for regretting tho 
'absence of a child tho more she condoned such useless 
lon^g in her husband. 

/20. that . . . more : that would give him something to 
look forward to in tho future. 

, 32-3. trying . . . saw it : endeavouring by a special effort 
yoi sympathy to look at things from Godfrey’s point of view. 

33-4. there came . . . self-questioning : she again reviewed 
' her conduct to see whether she had been in any way to 
blame. 

35. to lighten Godfrey's privation : to lessen Godfrey’s 
burden of sorrow. 

39. remote from: alien to. It is more common to adopt 
y children in India than in England. 

Fags 168. 1. Nancy had her opinion on it : in all 
' matters that fell mthin her provinces Nancy had a decided 
opinion of her oum. To her everything was right or 
wrong. Nothing was indifferent. 

6. unwaveringly acted upon : firmly carried out. 

6-9. They were . . . action: her opinions wore firm, 
' not because they were founded on a basis of reason, but 
because she was guided rather by feeling than reason, 
and once she felt a tiling was right, notlung could con- 
vince her it was wrong. Sho was, wo have seen, *ns 
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constant in her affection towards a baseless opinion as 
towards an erring lover*. 

9. froprieties : decencies. 

10. filial iehaviour : love and obedience to parents. 

10-11. the arrangement . . . toilette s the proper way of 

dressing for the evening. 

12. her unaltereAle lime code : set of rigid little rules. 

14-15. She carried . . . way. she never forced her 
opinions, strongly as she held them, upon the notice of 
others. 

20. cheeae-colouring : the saffron-coloured dye used for 
giving the oharacteristio yellow colour to cheese. 

20-2. That . . . regulated : that example, though unim- 
portant in itself, was significant of the way Nancy ruled 
her life in accordance with principles of her own selection. 

23. rigid principles : hard and fast rules. 

23-4. no .. . feeling : no unworthy selfish feeling. 

27-8. in spite of Providence', in opposition to God’s will. 

29. turn out well i prosper. 

30. what . . . without : that which had evidently been 
denied them for some good purpose. 

31-4. TF7iert . . . for it : it was wrong, in Nancy’s 
opinion, oven to continue to wish for a blessing denied by 
God. 

I 36-8. But the conditiom . . . thinl’ing : she was riglit 
enough in supposing that it is >rrong to wish for what 
Providence refuses, but she bad her oum ideas ns to what 
constituted such a' refusal. 

39. making . . . place : bnj'ing anything at a particular 
shop. 

40-169. 1. some other . . . sending : some other un- 
. foreseen accident or chance. Nancy believed that * all 
'chance (is) direction which we cannot see 

Page 169. 0. remonstrances : objections to her argu- 
ments. 

she : Godfrey 'wanted to ‘adopt’ his own child Eppie. 
but he dared not tell Nancy she was his. 

9. fitter : more suitable. 

.station : position, rank in life. 

10. Where . . . likelihood : what is the probability. 

20. transported', deported to a convict settlement in 
another country for a criminal offence. 

^ 25-34. It might seem singular ... system: many religious 
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people, sufficiently well educated to givo a logically 
consistent account of their faith, think veiy much as 
Nancy did — ^that if wo have not received a certain blessing 
it is because God has willed otherwise, and wo should not 
desire it, or seek to obtain it. Besi^ation to the will of 
God is of course very praiseworthy. But educated persons 
often fall into the same mistake as the uninstrueted Nancy 
in deciding without suffioiont evidence what God's will is. 
It might seem strange that the same error should thus be 
eommitted by educated and imcdncatcd alike, did wo 
not reflect that human belief is incapable of artificial 
regulation. 

35. specified : minted out. 

37-8. would rather... Eppiei would rather die than givo 
up Eppio. 

38^0. Surety . . . with : Godfrey supposed that the weaver 
would certainly desire the welfare of the child he had 
roared with so much trouble to himself, ond would rejoice 
nt her good fortune. 

I Page 170. 3-4. provided . . . deserved t cared for as he 
'^deserved in return for the great kindness he had shown in 
looking after the child so well. 

4-0. Was it not . . . Joaert vras it not very right and 
proper that people of n higher rank in life should relievo 
a poorer man of a responsibility which they wore better 
able to discharge than ho J 

7- 8. reasons that were hnown only to himseJf : what 
reasons 7 

8- 10. and by a common fallacy . . . desiring it : and he 
fell into the common error of supposing that the thing 
would bo easy because for personal reasons ho strongly 
desired it. 

10-11. This was . . . Eppie : this was not a very refined 
way of considering the relationship which emsted between 
Silas and Eppie. 

16. callous palms : hpmy hands — hands made hard by 
manual labour. 

16. scant means : small incomes. 

^ 17-18. of entering . . . experience : of realizing and sym- 
pathizing with all that was peculiar in the weaver’s mental 
and emotional lustory, 

21. an unfeeling project : an unkind proposal. 

21-4. his natural kindness . . . illusion : that soul- 
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destroying period wlicn bo was capable of n-ishing evil to 
others was past. His natural Kindness of heart had 
reasserted itself. Nancy’s description of him as ‘the 
host of husbands ’ was not all self-deception. 

/^l. to say him nay ; to object to his proposal to adopt 
^ a child. 

20- 60. standing out against : opposing. 

30- 1. thrown out : hinted. 

31. that . . . ill-inch : tliat they had been unfortunate. 

33. blank t dull. 

/ 

■ Page 171. 3. forced t compelled, because she felt she 
could not go against her principles. 

4. insensible to : regardless of. 

' 5-0. and did Nancy . . , (dislinacy : and did not attribute 

uTong motives to her firm refusal to accede to his wishes 
in the matter of adopting a child. 

8. clinging to : devotion. 

8-9. flower-bom dew : dew on the flowers. 

10. more wavering ; wcalcer, less firm, more vaoillating. 
/ 11. too averse . . . truthful : which sometimes followed 
devious ways and even took refuge in falsehood rather than 
face unpleasantness. 

12. was kept . . . awe: experienced a certain rovcronco 
not unmixed with fear. 

13-14. with a yearning . . . them: with a longing to 
anticipate his wishes. 

15. the truth ; that ho was Eppio’s father. 

1C. the repulsion : the feeling of disgust. 

19. repulsion : dislilcc. 
y 21. ignorance . . . evil ; innocence. 

21- 2. might . . . frame ; might oven injure her none too 
robust bodily health. 

26. irreparable breach : a hopeless separation. 

27. make up his mind : rcconcOe himself. 

28. hearth : fireside, hence ' home *. 

29-30. Why did his mind . . . void : why did his thoughts 
travel eorroirfully to that deprivation ? 

31- 0. 1 suppose . . . untried good : middle-aged men and 
women who have never realized that life cannot bo 
]ierfcctly happy, are apt to bo disappointed when they 
find it tedious or wearisome, and to seek for a reason for 
their discontent in the absence of some blessing they have 
never experienced. 
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36. Dissalisf action a dUcontcatcd man. 

37. mvsinglyz reflectively. 

on a childless hearth : in a childless home. 

38. greeted : ^rclcomcd, hailed \rith delight. 

40. nursery : a piece of ground where plants arc reared. 

it : i.c. dissatisfaction, or the discontented man. 

/ 40-172. 1. sees a Hack care hovering . . . them ; thinks 
with deep anxiety of the future of each ono of them. 

Faqe 172. 1. impulses : natural instincts. 

1-2. by which men abandon: which prompt men to 
abandon. 

2. seek for tics: desire a wifo and children. 

6. solicited .. .lot: occupied hy this one drawback to 
his happiness. 

7. gave . . . retribution: regarded his childlessness as 
a punishment for his neglect of Eppic. 

0-10. any ... difficult : it hccamo more difficult to atone 
for his fault. 

12. allusion to the subject : rofercnco to tho question of 
adopting a child. 

13. for ever buried : would bo never mentioned again. 

16. miss: absence. 

18. not . . . much : not having mnch in common with 
his brothers. 

19- 20. and trying... beforehand: and anticipate trouble. 

22. reverie : thoughtfulness. 

23. page : tho Bible. 

25. the tea-things : tho teapot and cups and saucers. 

26. Jane : the servant. 

20- 7. had her reasons ; had a rca.''on for bringing the 
tea earlier than usual. 

29. No ’m : no, madam. 

with . . . emphasis : somewhat significantly, implying 
more than she said. 

31. you've seen 'em, 'm : you have seen them, madam. 

32- 3. there 's . . . way : there aro people hurrying in one 
direction. 

33. afore : before. 

33- 4. 1 doubt . , . happened : I suspect some accident 
has happened. 

30. the top attic : tho little room at the lop of the 
house. 

there 's no seeing : it is impossible to see. 
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38- thert ’a . . . matter : nothing has happened of any 
importance. 

39- 40. got out again : oscapod from confinement once 
more. 

Fagb 178. 1. I only hope ho wiU not pierce any one 
mth his Wns. 

2-3. not . . . calamities: prepared to entertain any 
suggestion which enabled her to imagine a terrifying 
accident, or two. 

12. placid: peaceful. 

13. iiillocks: graves covered -with raised grass'grown 
earth. 

14. Before : in contrast with. 

10. raven : a bird of ill-omen. 


CHArxEB xvin. 

SoMMAiiy. — Wlicn at last Godlrey came into the room 
Nancy saw by liis pale face and trembling hands that 
something had happened. When ho had composed himself 
a little, ho told her that the skeleton of Lunstan had been 
found in the 8tonc>pits, from which all tho water had now 
been drained. Ho added that Hnnstnn was tho man who 
had robbed Silas Mamer. Tho miser’s money had been 
found in the pit. Tho secret of tho theft was discovered 
at last. Godfrey went on to say that he too had a secret, 
which ho had been keeping from Nancy for years, but 
whioh ho felt he must now reveal — that the w’omnn 
Mamer had found dead in tho snow was bis wife, and 
Hppie his child. Godfrey paused, expecting Nancy to rise 
in anger and leave him. But nothing of tho sort happened. 
She gently rebuked him through her tears, not for the 
wrong ho had done her, but for the injustice ho had 
inflicted upon Eppic, and Godfrey felt that his secrecy 
had defeated its own object, when Nancy added that she 
w'ould have gladly taken Eppio in, had she known that she 
was his child. Godfrey hoped thexo was still time to 
retrieve his error. They would go that very night, ho said, 
to Silas Mamer, and reveal her parentage to Eppie, and 
bring her bacdr with them into their homo. 

22. eliUed : sot at rest. 

26. abruptly: suddenly. 

32. hissing urn : boiling teapot. 
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Fags 174. 2. to... bvi mt : bo that you might not hear 
it from any ono but m& 

2-2. a great shock ; a very unpleasant surprise. 

6. quivering : tromhling. 

7-8. unequal . . . skill: nuablo to slio^v the tactful 
consideration. 

9. make his revdalion : break the no^r8. 

>26. shaken : upset, moved. 

•'j 27-8. of tehom . . . augured : of whom a worse fate than 
death by drowning bad been prophesied. 

33. The blood . . . neck : Nancy blushed nil over her face 
and neck. 

35. kinship : connexion. 

Page 175. 7. something behind: something more to 
como. 

17-18. ril inake sure of myself now : I will settle the 
matter for nil now, so that there can ho no more hesi* 
tation on my part. 

10-21. Thetyes . . . affection: Nancy and Godfrey looked 
at each other '\vith fear m their eyes, not knowing wdiethcr 
after the disclosure was made their mutual affection could 
continue. 

28-9. only that... meet his: except that she looked down 
and no longer fixed her gaze upon his. 

31. Youfttnever . . . again : you will never have the some 
respect for me again. 

35. kept it : concealed the matter. 

36. led away : inveigled, seduced. 

Fags 176. 1. black : evil, vile, heinous. 

2. severenolions : strict ideas. 

. ^ 10-12. on error . . , end : a mistake which was not 
^ simply useless, but had prevented the accomplishment of 
his purpose. 

12. lie had . . . wife : ho had not gauged tho depth of 
the unselfish love. 

y 16. if you'd . . . ought : if you had acknowledged the 
child as you should have done. 

18. bore : borne, endured. 

28. talk: scandal. 

36. tremulously : with a trombling voico. 

38. made it up : atoned for it. 

39. another: Eppic. 
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39-40. and 1 doubt .. .Jon and I foar yon can never 
completely atone for the nfrong done to her. 

Page 177. 2. plain and open : honest and straight- 
forward. 


Chapter ZIX. 

SuMSiABV. — On the evening of the day on which the 
events related in the last chapter took place, Eppic and 
Silas were seated in the cottage. Tito recovered gold lay 
in orderly heaps on the table. Silas had been telling 
Eppie how much he had treasured the gold before, and 
how desolate he felt after its loss, until she tvas sent 
to him. 

Suddenly there was a knock at the door, and when 
l^pic rose to open it, she was surprised to see Mr. and 
Mm. Oodfroy Cass. Godfrey expressed his regret that 
a member of his family should have taken Silas Mamcr's 
money, and his satisfaction that it had been restored to 
lum. Ho wont on to speak in rather a tactless fasliion of 
Silas’s age and incrcasmg feebleness, and of the insuiS. 
oioncy of his money to maintain himself and Eppie in 
comfort, ending by expressing his desire to adopt Eppie. 
Silas was muon distressed at this proposal, but ho was 
determined not to stand in the way of Eppie’s happiness, 
and told her to speak and thank hk. and Mrs. Cass. 

Eppie, however, nus not disposed to leave Silas, or to 
become a lady and give up her old friends, and she told 
Godfrey and Nancy so plainly, thanking them nevertheless 
for their kind thought of her. Godfrey felt angry that his 
virtuous resolves should meet with this unexpected opposi- • 
tion. Ho now told Silas that ho had a claim on Eppic, that 
he was her father, and that her mother was his \vifc. Silas 
replied uith some bitterness that he should have said so 
sixteen years ago, that they had learnt to love each other 
now, and it would break their hearts to bo separated. 
Godfrey, however, insisted that it was his duty to take care 
of his own daughter, and that he intended to do so. Upon 
this Silas remained silent for many moments struggling 
with himself before ho could make up his mind to with- 
draw his opposition to Eppie’s departure, now that ho 
had heard from her own lips that she wished to remain 
with him. But at last unselfish desire for the child’s 
welfare triumphed over every other motive, and he said 
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that it might ho ns Godfrey wished : ho would hindor 
nothiug : let them speak to tho cliild. But by tliis time 
Eppio had begun to entertain a feeling of repulsion against 
tl^ unknown father who had left her mother and herself 
to their fate sixteen years ago, and now came forward to 
claim her against her will. She spoke coldl 3 ' and ^rith 
deeision, telling Air. and Airs. Cass that their offers were 
far above her wish, that she could never think of any one 
except Silas as her father now% that she bad not been 
brought up to be a lady, and could not bear tho thought 
of giving up her old friends. Alorcover, she was engaged, 
sho said, to a working man, who had promised to live with 
Silas, and help her to look after him. Then Godfrey 
recognized that it was in vnm to pursue tho subject. 
He left the cottage abruptly in sorrow and anger, leaving 
Nancy to cover his retreat as best she might. 

13-14. ihe cvcnltt t what events ? 

17-22. The cxcitcmcnl . . . impossibility : Silas was still % 
amtated. So sensitive had ho become under the stunulus^ 
of his thoug^its and feelings that ho could not bear any 
interruption from outside. Not that ho was weary. On 
thecontratyhismcntal and emotional cxcitcmcntprevonted 
f any desire for sleep. 

/ 24-5. iheslrangcdcfin{lcncs8...injlucncctaniliov,'\mdct 
* the influence of this jKiBsing spiritual exaltation vulgar 
features seem in some extraordinary way to become clear 
cut and refined. 

25-9. U is as if .. . listener : it is ns if the soul within 
had caught the sound of heavenly voices and in response 
to their influence the dull body had become wonderfully 
transformed — ^just ns tho maiden ‘Lucy’ described by 
the poet Wordsworth reflected in her face the sweet 
influences of Nature among wdiich she grow up : 

. . . And she shall lean her car 
In many a secret place 
Where rivulets dance their wayward round. 

And beauty born of murmuring sound 
Shall pass into her face. 

PaoeITS. 1. lam/cd: arranged. 

C. I’d . . . then : 1 sometimes had a kind of feeling. 

12. After a hit : after a time. 
it : tho gold. 

13. drove : driven. 
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21. ifio lilcssuiy xoas mine : 1 derived Iho benefit from 
keeping you. 

22-3. one io the grave : died. 

24. in lime : i. o. in time to savo me from becoming 
a hopeless miser uilh no thought for anything but money. 

28. It. . . now 1 it docs not appeal to mo noir. 
'pondcringly : meditatively. 

,30. 1 doubt : 1 suspect, I fear. 

35-G. with the tenderness . . . eyes : vith unshed tears in 
her eyes and a loving look in her face. 

38. The flush deepened : she blushed more deeply. 

38-0. She made. . .curtsy: she curtsied to them after the 
fashion of country-folk. 

To curtsy: to bend the knees irith a downTrard move- 
ment of the body to denote respect. A form of salutation 
confined to women. ‘ 

• Page 179. 1. very Jale : at a very late hour in the 
evening. 

4. tremulous : trembling. 

0. against : next to. 

7-8. with perfect firmness : with absolute self-control, 
without shouing any sign of emotion. 

8. it a great comfort to me : I am very pleased. 

10. one of my family : Dnnstan Cass. 

11-12. to malce vp : to make amends. 

13-14. looked no farther than : thought only of. 

lo. bcJioIden: obliged. 

18. his fatherhood : his bemg the father of Eppie. 

19. approached : led up to. 

20. the disclosure : the revelation of the fact that he 
iras her father. 

22. urged: strongly advocated. 

22-4. because . . . mother : because she saw plainly how 
painfully Godfrc 3 ’’s treatment of her (Eppic’s) mother 
must aficct her. 

25. ill at ease : uncomfortable. 

26. * betters ' : social superiors. 
florid : rcd-faccd, ruddj'-chcokcd. 

28. constraint : shjnicss, reserve. 

20. a deal : muoh. 

31. you . . . it: it was not j'our fault. 

34. you're . . . contented : a little suffices for you. 

37. bad off: in a sad predicament, in a bad u-ay. 
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a7-8. ft tc(i« ...hij : it w-as that which eustaincd me. 

39. when . . . from me ; when I had lost oycrythmg else. 

Silas is here referring not to the loss of his inonoj’; “Ut 
of Ms happiness when ho had ceased to tnist in God and 
to lovo his fellow men. .... 

39-40. applying • . . wanUi supposing that Mamor 
referred only to his hodily needs. 

40. it was a good trade: it nas a profilahlo business. 

.•pAQn 180. 2-3. past such close tcorfc ; loo old for such 
assiduous worh. 

3. laid by: ceased work. 

4. pulled down : enfeebled. 

9. It won’t go far either way : yon can t do much with it 
in any ease. 

14. maffeeled : not disturbed. 

10-17. There ’a fan . . . that : not many working people 
have saved ns muoh money as that. 

/I9. a deal: a large sum. 

• 21-2. blushing . . . after : blushing all over her face the 
moment she had said it. 

24. this turn . . . view : this change in conversation. 

29. approaching a proposition : bringing himself to make 
a proposal. 

30. in the distance: at first, when viewed from afar. 
done a good part by : acted very kindly to. 

34. a strapping girl : a big, strong girl. 

35. come oj: the offspring of. 

36. well off ; wealthy, in easy oiroumsiancos, 

30-7. animahe . . . her : and cducato her ns a lady. 
37-8. o rough life : a life of toil and hard work. 

38. tome to have : have to live. 

, PaqsISI. 1-3. flppic . . . leality: Eppic was simply 
surprised that Mr. Cass should in his conversation suggest 
ideas which there uns no thought or possibility of putting 
into practice. 

3-4. but Silos . . . uneasy: but Silas's feelings were 
injured, and ho was troubled at Godfrey’s remarks. 

9. fo come to the point : to delay no longer in explaining 
the object of his visit. 

11. andci'cri/f/itny . . . have : and all our other possessions. 
17. IiGcn at the trouble : taken tho trouble. 

'21-2. arA use should . . . eomfortable : and wo should all 
bo anxious to do ovcryllung possible for your comfort. 
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23-6. A plain man . . . feelings : a plain-spokon, simple* 
mind^ man lilco Godfrey, feeling himself in a delicate 
sitnation, is sure to commit the mistake of expressing 
himself more blvmtly than ho intended, and to run the 
risk of hurting sensitive feelings. 

30. powerless under : a prey to, spccohloss under. 

31. aUlcei equally. 

32. heart was swelling : Eppio’s sympathy was strongly 
aroused. 

' 34. struggling dread : one fear conflicting with others. 
Silas dreaded lost Eppio should bo taken from him. Ho 
feared that she might wish to go. Ho feared lest by keeping 
her ho might stand in the my of her good fortune. 

30. came . . . step : took a stop forward. 

40. shyness: timidity. 

'' Faois 182. 1-2. hanished . . . self-consciousness : caused 
her to forgot herself and her feelings about herself. 

2. she , . . curtsy : she bent her knees and bowed her 
body very respectfully. 

X C. nor . . . him ; nor allow any ono to take his place. 

0. all the same: nevertheless. 

0. Eppie’s . . . little : Eppio was on the verge of tears. 

11. with ... sob: -with a short convulsive sigh. 

14. divided : mingled. 

19. fuU of : thinl^g only. 

20. retrieve his error : atone for his mistake. 

as far as .. . him : during tho remainder of his life. 

21-3. he was . . . right : under tho stress of over- 
mastering omotion ho had determined to do a certain 
thing. 

2^5. and he was not .. . resolves: and ho ms not 
ready to sympathize much with tho feelings of other 
people leading them to oppose his resolution. 

31-2. I have . . . every other : I have a claim which is 
above every other, that of a father upon his child. 

33. Eppie . . . start : Eppio had made a sudden move- 
ment of surprise. 

35- C. lest his mind . . . hers : lest she might not share his 
desire that they should not bo separated. 

36- 7. felt . . . free : felt himself at liberty to oppose 
Godfrey’s proposal. 

37. not without . . . fierceness : and Bomotliing of tho 
angor of a parent against ono who would remove ms child. 
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38. accent of billemcsB : tone of anger. 

40. Jiia youthful hope : whafc youthful hope ? 

Fagb 183. 1. say so : say that you u’oro her father. 

7. it falls . . . m : it belongs to them who aro willing 
to reeeivo it. 

10. the edge : the sting, the cutting reproach. 

11-12. with gathering excitement-, uith increasing 
agitation. 

17. you might . . . reasonable : you might tahe a moro 
reasonable view of the matter. 

18. unexpectedly atecd : taken abaek. 

20. hit : food. 

29. You'd cut us V tioo : you would break our hearts. 

31. pregnancy : weighty truth. 

34. sacrifice: unsclfislmcss. 

35-6. he felt himsdf called upon: ho felt it to bo his duty. 

30. to assert his authority : to insist on his right to take 
care of his oum child. 

Fade 184. 1. your own . . . uncertain : it is uncertain 
how long you -will live. 

2. her lot. . . fixed : her fate may bo decided. 

4. low : vulgar. 

0. well-off : prosperous. 

12. stirred : moved, agitated. 

10-17. that black featureless shadow : that vogue 

/ nknown being. 

18-20. Her imagination . . . implied : her thoughts had 
(ravelled backnurd into the past and fonvurd mto the 
future, guessing what sort of parent this newly discovered 
father had been, and what ho would prove to be. 

/20-2. and there were words... definite: and she ms able 
/to form a clearer idea of what sort of father Godfrey would 
prove to bo from cortnin of the words ho hod just uttered — 
their angry tone, his reference to ‘ some low working man ’, 
and his dcsiro to coerce her into obeying his will. 

24r-5. feelings . . . uttered : the fcoungs of love and 
tenderness, of pity and sympathy that were aroused by 
every word that Silas had said. 

25-7. but they raised ... father : but her guesses as to his 
behaviour to her mother in the past, and apprehensions 
as to his possible treatment of herself in the future, quite 
apart from the feelings of love and sympathy aroused 
by SUas Marncr’s words, made her dislike her new father 
and his proposal to remove her from Marnor’s roof. 

I U60.7 B b 
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28. strichen : troubled. 

30-1. lest . , . good : lest be should be selfishly intcr- 
feriug with Eppio’s happiness. 

32. mvte : silent. 

sdf‘Conquest : self-command, self-control. 

33-4. They . . . tremulously i ho uttered them with 
trembling lips. 

36. rtl hinder nothing : I will raise no objection to your 
proposal. 

37. with all .. . affections : sensitive and sympathetic 
as her own love made her to the feelings of others. 

Page 185. 1. hard trial : sore affliction. 

1-3. hut her code . . . foster-father : but her rigid prin- 
ciples did not permit her to doubt that ho who had actually 
begotten the child had a better claim upon her than he 
who had brought her up. Nancy’s little code of rules 
allowed of no exceptions. 

^ 3-10. Besides . . . good: moreover Nancy, accustomed 
/ all her life to case and comfort and the advantages of a 
' certain social position, could not appreciate the happiness 
which early training and habit bestow upon the little 
interests and activities of those who have alnuys been 
poor. In her opinion there could bo no doubt thatEppie, 
in being acknowledged by Godfrey as his daughter, was 
about to enjoy benefits from which she had too long been 
excluded, but which were nevertheless very real benefits. 

10. relief : restored satisfaction. 

14. some embarrassment : a certain feeling of shame. 

14-16, under the sense . . . 7um ; duo to the perception 
that she uns old enough to condemn his conduct. 

17. who ’s . . .father : who has acted ns a father. 

19. come to love us : grow to love iis, 

20. a treasure : a priceless possession. 

31. it .. . hand : i. c. it nits n soft hand, not hord or 
horny. 

33. with colder decision i in a tone of greater firmness and 
severity. 

38. lo7ic : solitary. 

39-40. and I catvl . . . him : and I can’t conceive of any 
happiness away from him. 

Page 186. 2. tool : : taken. 

3. the first: the beginning. 
cleave : cling to him, remain with him., 

4-5. COMIC ... me: separate us. 
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I 11. His . . . point : tihe tenderness of his conscience \rith 
regard to this matter. 

15. as... vsed to : such as 1 have not been accustomed to. 

IG. poor v>orh : a sorry business, an unpleasant task. 
put on things : \rcar fine clothes. 

17-18. as 'ni . . . for 'em : which would cause those 
1 love to think they were no longer At to associate with me. 

19. What could I care for when I had lost the company 
of my friends and loved ones ? 

^ - 20-1. a pained . . . glanee : irith a troiiblod look as if to 
ask what reply ho would make to these words. 

22. pondering : reflecting. 

23. ahscnlly : in an abstracted manner. 

24-5. which . . . his : which would come with a better 
grace from her mouth than his, which it would bo easier 
lor her to utter than for liim. 

29-30. There 's . . . than one : there should bo give and 
take on both sides. 

31-2. turn . . .on it : refuse to accept it. 

34. impetuously : irith vehemence. 
while . . . gathered : as her eyes Ailed uith tears. 

36. fend : provide. 

38. 1 can't .. .to it i I cannot bring myself to tolerate 
the thought. 

Page 187. 1. as : who. 

4. a smarting . . . eyes ; pained staring eyes. 
t 4-8. This frustration . . . stifling : tliis defeat of an 
/. intention toiTOrds the fulfilment of wliioh ho had started, 
irith the pleasing sense that he was about to atone to 
some extent for the greatest fault he had over committed, 
made him feel as S tho atmosphere of the room were 
choking liim. 

9. undertone : low tone. 

12-13. It 's getting . . . now : tho hour is becoming late 
now. 

14-15. covered ... departure-, tried to make her husband’s 
sudden departure less noticeable. 

CnATTEB XX. 

SuMMABr. — ^Nancy and Godfrey walked homo together 
in silence after the interview related in tho last chapter. 
They agreed, after they had entered the house and bad 
seated themselves to consider the matter, that they must 
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givo up all liopo of having Eppio for a daugltlcr. Godfrey 
admitted the truth of what Silas had said, that, when 
a man turns away a blessing from his door, it falls to 
somebody else. Ho said bo would make provision for 
Eppio in his will, but that no good purpose would be 
served by publiely recognizing Eppic as his daughter now. 
Part of Godfrey’s punisluncnt, brought upon him by his 
own foolishness, was that his oum daughter had formed 
a bad opinion of liim, tiiinldng that ho had UTonged her 
mother as well as herself. But of course Godfrey could not 
enlighten licr ns to her mother's character and addiction 
to the opium habit. Ho had Nancy, he said, in spite of 
everything, and ho would try to be resigned to having no 
children in his homo. 

^/18. the oaken parlour: the sitting-room with panels 
mode of oak wood. 

20. bonnet and ahawl : head and shoulder covering. 

23. jar . . . feeling ; irritate him. 

24-5. dtodling . . , meeting : in a lingering gaze. 
j 29-30- vMdx . . . repose : which woidd distiurb their Brst 
'moments of rest and consolation. 

PaobISS. 1. bent: stooped. 

5. her ... of it : her education and its result. 

G-8. with a keen . . . speech : in a tone of sharp decision 
very different from his usual lazy and easy-going manner 
of speech. 

9. bg paying ., .by : by paying interest for the years 
during which we have postponed payment. 

10-11. While . . . growing : wliilo I have delayed doing 
my duty events have happened, wliich it is now too late 
to alter. 

14. fo pass for : to be considered ns. 

19. where . . . anybody ? it would benefit nobody. 

23. the thing : the fact of Eppio being your daughter. 

24-6. who thought . . . before : who thought that she 
might now cherish unreproved a feeling which she had 
hitherto tried to repress. 

28-9. more than... knowing that: except about Dunsey’s 
death and his having perpetrated the robberj'. They 
cannot bo prevented from knou’ing that. 

30. J shall . . . will : I shall make provision for Eppio 
in my will. 

34. from idling . . . now : from disclosing the fact of 
my being her father now. 
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36-7. I've a notion . . • engaged to : I tliink it must bo 
Aaron Winthrop whom sbo referred to when bIio said she 
nns betrothed to a working man. 

Face 189. 1. fell into ihongjtlfiilncss i became icflcctivc. 

4. and . . . eyes : and her hair and eyes are exactly like 
yours. 

5. it... before i I had never noticed it before. 

10-11. to confirm . . . impicssion ; to encourage her 
husband to entertein a belief that could only bring him 
pain. 

12. J .. .by : I injured. 

14. she can never knoto all : why could not Godfrey tell 
Eppic everything and justify his apparent neglect of his 
/irtft wife, her mother ? 

/Vl9. and when ... too: esjiccially when I evaded the 
performance of a father’s duty. 

/ 20-2. her spirit . . . compunclton : she could not honestly 
/ try to diminish the pain of what she know to bo a just 
remorse. 

26. grumbling and uneasy : dissatisfied and troubled. 

28. wanting to i lacking in your duty to. 

30. if you . . , given us : if you could reconcile yourself 
to the fate God has provided for us. 

32. to mend ... there i to improve a little in that respect. 


CnAPTER XXI. 

SinniABV. — ^Next morning at breakfast Silas announced 
to Eppie his determination to revisit Lantern Yard to 
consult the minister there about the mystery of the 
drawing of lots, and to ask whether any evidence of his 
innocence had come to light in the years that had elapsed 
since he had loft the town. Four days later they sot out 
together, but on reaching the largo manufacturing town 
where Silas had lived ns a young man, he was astonished 
to find not only that so many changes lind taken place 
that ho could hardly find his way, but that Lantern Yard 
had disappeared altogether, and that the minister had 
gone no one Imew where. 

The night of their return to Eavoloe Silas talltcd over 
the matter with Sirs. Wintlwop, and they agreed that while 
many things are dark in this world, the path of duty 
is plain, and that Divine truth and justice do prevail 
although wo cannot see them. Silas said that since Eppie 
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had been seat to hia, ard he fcsd leamt to lore her as 
HasdL he had lecovered Ks faith in Gcd, cr as he pat it : 
‘ r ve had light ccoach to trustea by-* 

PaGS 190. S-4. > c . . . y-'i”. There is oae 

thiag I have been Tranting to do for tiro years psst. 

c,~f’jrr.iT^ - . . orfj- : terolvirr it in my mind. 

It. f rf oaf : start on our journey. 

S. gxncihcri i.c. 3Ins, HVinthrop. 

Cl : o!. 

9. a Unit . . . f ai!yi ; a small pxicel of things tre shall 
ceed on the journey. 

13. cc'-’c cvl ; come to light, been dis-Mrered. 

15. a dtsi o' U^f.1 1 much~spiriraal knotriedge. 

IS. I parity ihsr.h : I am dispesed to thrah- 

23- 4. !'-e» lUlIt cso'rJsyt : •trhat little advantage I 

24- 6. t.'car.l pctstutd - . . Jo'jrrty. though" inspired 
vrith a vague fear of the darrgers that iuight b^t so lorig 
c. joumeyr 

SO. cfcnrtc /rc'T ; proved innocent oL 

32- i^4si yo's forrii : yon troidd indeed. 

33- 5. ^nd if. .. S : and if any spiritual fllumins- 
tion is to be obtained at this Lantcrrj'Yard of whieh you 
speak, ure need it in this -wn-id, and I shall be leased to 
hear about it trhen you return. 

P.aGS 191. 2. tltir Yu-'dry cfoJ'Cs: their best clothes, 
which they were on Sundays. 

lS-19. / £-r.c!r . . . yesferaV/ ; I know how to find my 
eray from Prison Street to Lantern Yard as well ns if 
I had only left it yesterday. 

21. yrif-. : forbidding-looking. 

22-S. f'-r jir.d ocjtti .”. . r’s.'aory : the first object which 
Silas reraembered having seen in "the old days. 

23. ccrfffrdc; certainW. 

25. dru’rf- j . . . breaf.a : heaving a sigh of relief. 

27. c’T.'l : am not. 

So. I rarer — any ; I never felt comfortable. 

37. rrs-le 'cr: oaf : I cannot remember them. 

Pags192. 1- clraiT^ifcrcrdi straighten. 
fer a hfl ; for a short distance. 

2. entry ; entrance to a narrow passage. 

3. r.ici*: narrow opening. 

4. i CUB sec ft oH : Ican'iemeaberifeall. 

5. PENir . . .si'jard: I fed as if I were choking. 
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10. as it vsencd : that it used. 

11. sallow, begrimed i pale, dirty. 

/14. isstted . . . alleys t emerged from the narrow 
^ssages. 

16. o broader strip ; a wider expanse, a larger patoli of 
sky visible. 

18. a weekday noon : midday on another day than 
Sunday. 

22. streaming : pouring out, coming in largo numbers. 
28. tn slro7ig agitation : in ^eat excitement, with much 

emotion. 

30. attacks : fits. 

40-193. 1. nor . . . teach: nor by any other moans at 
his disposal. 

Page 193. 3. swep' : swept. 

7. got at : discovered. 

8. given ... light : afforded any satisfactory explanation. 
9-10. It 's dark . . . last : I don’t understand it, Mrs. 

Winthrop. I suppose 1 never shall. 

12. placid : calm, peaceful. 
bordered by ; fringed with. 

13. 1 doubt it may : 1 fear the mystery may never be 
solved. 

13-14. Jt 's the xoill ... to ns: it is the ^vill of God in 
heaven that wo should not understand many things. 

16. as... about : which I have never felt puzzled about. 
10. hard done by : harshly treated. 

18. the rights of it : the trac explanation of it. 

19-20. for all . . .me: although you and I cannot 
understand it. 

23. I’ve had . . . trusten by: I have been sufficiently 
enlightened to Inist in God. 

. C!0K0I.T7SI0N. 

'^28. lilacs : slirubs irith purple and while flowers and a 
sweet scent. 

j ' laburnums ; trees Avith golden chains of floAvers. 

29-30. golden . . . wealth : abundance of yolloAV and 
purple floAvers. 

30. lichcndinted walls : aa’cIIs of a purplo-groy colour, 
OAving to being coated AAith liohen — a kind of moss. 

33.^. tohen ... eel in : Avhon the season for hay-making 
and cheese-making had arrived. 
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Page 194- 1. alighthridaldresa: a wedding-dress made 
of some light material. 

4. lilae tufts : clusters of lilac flowers. _ 

6. though . . . renunciation : though with a feeling that 
she must not indulge herself in so expensive a luxury. 

8. with the tiniest pinli sprig i sparsely ornamented udth 
very small pink representations of twigs. 

10-12. 2 >rewoii 8 ... at once; she was able to give a 
definite reply at once through having thought about the 
matter bemrehand. 

15. the dash', the splash of gold, &o. 

Page 195. 1. that : the need of children. 

1-3. Things look .. .to he: old people lose their hold on 
life; they require young people about them, so that 
through their experiences their own Interest in things may 
be reatvakened. 

4. came out : appeared at the doorway. 

7. to divine : to guess. 

8. set: placed. 

13-14. and him . . . rheumatiz : and he is such a martyr 
to, sufiers such pain from, rheumatism. 

16-17. and had . . . speech : and had his speech ready. 

19. quavered : shook, trembled. 

24. at... matrimony ; at the wedding service. 

25. a good while : for some time. 

31. advent: arrival. 

ample leisxire : plenty of time. 

33-4. and arrive . . . condusion ; and conclude after 
duly considering the facts. 

35- G. negative this statement : repudiate this opinion. 

36- 8. he took . . . conUadict him: ho adopted it as his 
own, assumed entire responsibility for it, and dared any 
one of the company to bo so bold as to contradict him. 

39-40. and all .. . sentiment: and whatever their 
differences of opinion on other matters might be they all 
agreed with Mr. Snell’s dictum. 

Page 196. 3. the bridal group: the small marriage 
party. 

4-^. whose . . . flavour : wboso jests were still appreciated 
by the company. 

6. to turn in there: to go into the Bainbow Inn. 

12. to suit . . . family : for the convenience of the larger 
number of people who would now reside in Silos Mamer’s 
cottage. 




